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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Correspondents frequently prevent us from replying to them from their not 
stating in their letters the title of their articles. ‘They must know, if they ever 
bestow a thought on the subject, tiat letters and the artuucles by which they are 
accompanied must be separated trom each other, and that the editor conse- 
quently cannot, after a short lapse of time, know to what particular article any 
particular letier refers, if the title of the aiticie be not stat.d. We have, in 
consequence of th:s neglect, letters before us, at the present moment, to which we 
cannot reply until we are made acquainted with the articles to which they refer. 

I’. M. N. will receive a letter at our publishct's. 

In concluding * Ali,” last month, several lines were omitted by mistake, 
which makes a chasm not only in the sense, but in the story also. We in- 
tended t» insert it this month, but we are very unwillingly obliged to postpone 
it until our next number, 

Mr. Charles Westmacott’s defence will appear in our next number. W 
have shewn it to the gentleman to whom it is directed, and if he should make 
any observations upon it, they shall appear also. We hope neither of the gen- 
tlemen are so embittered against the other as to wish to have the last word. As 
it is our fixed intention, however, not\to become the partizans of any particular 
school of painting or poetry, we shall give both gentlemen an opportunity of 
making any further observations on the ee of dispute in the 
number published on the Ist of January, provided these observations be 
brief and exclusively confined to the points which they controvert. Indeed we 
regret that a spirit of acrimony should be excited by a subject that seems of all 
others most widely removed from the sphere of the human passions. 

The review of “ Wilhelm Meister,” “* Low Life,” “ A Journey to Portsmouth,” 
“The Natural and Medical Dieteticon,” and the notice of “ The College of 
Virginia,” will appear in our vext. 

The Sunday ‘limes in its notice of the periodical works of the day, is pleased 
to inform its readers, or rather to misinform them, that the European Magazine 
and the New European are twin brothers, but that of the two the New 
EUROPRAN IS THE BEST. We beg leave to inform the impudent Editor of the 
Sunday Times that the New European is not the best, for it has had no exist. 
ence for several months, and to that which does not exist neither the terms 
better nor worse can be applied. We have extinguished the New European, 
and we doubt not of serving such dunces as couduct the Sunday Times and 
papers of a similar character in the same manner, The interests of literature 
require that such dunces should be expelled from the republic of letters like 
the drone which consumes the honey which it labours not to produce. When 
we call him impudent, we mean to say that it is the height of impudence in 
a writer to affirm that of which he knows nothing—and surely if the Editor of 
the Sunday Times knew that the New European had been for several months out 
of existence, he would never venture to assert its superiority over the European, 
The very circumstance of calling the European and the New European “ twin 
brothers,” shews how much the public should be on their guard against the 
information and criticisms of certain publications. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES 


Tue duties of a wise and 

King are the most ardent of all others, 
because the more wisdom he posses- 
ses, the more clearly does he perceive 
what measures are conducive, not 
only to the happiness of his own 
subjects, but to the general peace of 
mankind; but he cannot perceive 
these measures without pursui 
them, and endeavouring to realize al 
the blessings which he thinks they are 
calculated to impart: to remain in- 
active and perceive the means of 
doing good is certainly to forfeit all 
claims to practical goodness; and as to 
that theoretical benevolence which 
rests contented with wishing all men 
well, without attemping to te 
in the promotion of universal happi- 
ness, it is the mere shadow of virtue. 
Whether Charles X. possesses the 
political sagacity of which we speak, 
it is impossible to determine in the 
infancy of his reign; but if we credit 
the French papers, he has never been 
wanting in that constant adherence 
to, and protection of, his particu- 
lar friends in all the vicissitudes of 
fortune he has experienced, which 
indicates that kindness and benevo- 
lence of heart which, if it do not 
extend to philanthropy, at least pro- 
mises all blessings which may be 
expected to result from patriotic emo- 
tions. But a patriot king is a dan- 
gerous one, without political sagacity. 
His wish to do good without perceiv- 





X. KING OF FRANCE. 


ing the means, leads him to do evil, 
and therefore it would be pretending 
to the spirit of oy ae to say 
whether the reign of Charles will be a 
happy one or not. That he will be 
more active than his predecessor, we 
have little doubt, but whether this 
activity will lead to good or evil, to 
order or disorder, time alone can un- 
fold. The following sketch of his life 
we give from the‘ Etoile ’?— 

e king—who is destined to con- 
sole us under our afflictions—Charles 
Philip, was born at Versailles on the 
9th of October, 1757, when he re- 
ceived the title of the Count d’ Artois; 
he was the youngest son of the then 
Dauphin, and was remarkable in his 
early ~~ for the vivacity of his 
spirit. had the misfortune to 
lose, at a very early age, one of the 
wisest of fathers and the most kind 
of mothers; and this double loss de- 
prived him of that eamueens aes 
rity so a an 
aietiog the ardour of his sales 

His education being finished, he 
was married on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1773, to the Princess Maria The- 
resa of Savoy, who was born on the 
3ist of January, 1756, and therefore 
was a little older than himself This 
union produced three children—first 
—— who died in childhood, 
and also two princes, who received 
the titles of Dukes d’Angouleme and 
de Berry. His frankness, the amia- 
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288 Memoir of Charles X. King of France. 


bility of his manners, the generosity of 
his character, conciliated every one 
who had the honour to approach him. 
It is evident from the correspondence 
of Madame Elizabeth, which has been 
published by Count Farrand, what an 
exalted: idea this princess  enter- 
tained-of her brother. She had per- 
ceived in his ardent and sensible mind 
whatever might be expected when a 

—_ opportunity should present 
itself for developing his brilliant 
qualities. 

In 1777, the Count d’Artois paid a 
visit to the western ports, and during 
the American war he repaired to the 
camp of St. Roche, in order to take a 
part in the siege of Gibraltar. Long 
before the period of the revolution, 
this prince gave his decided opinion 
against the projects of the factious, 
who on their part considered him an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of 
their views, and who, consequently, 
made it a point to represent him in 
the most unfavourable light. The 
populace were misled by the most 
absurd rumours, and such was the 
turbulence of the public mind on the 
14th of July, 1789, that Louis XVI. 
himself advised his brother to retreat 
for the moment from the impending 
storm. Count d’Artois then parted 
with the princes, his sons, and repaired 
to Turin, where the King of Sardinia, 
his father-in-law, gave him an asylum. 
The following year the prince had an 
imterview at Mantua, with the Em- 
peror Leopold. In 1791 he repaired 
to Worms, withthe Prince de Conde 
and the Marshal de Broglio, who were 
received at Brussels by the Arch- 
duchess Maria Christiana, and at 
Vienna, by Leopold. His interview 
at Pilnitz, 27th August, 1791, with 
the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
shewed that those sovereigns had be- 
gun to concert measures for stopping 
the progress of the revolution, and 
m consequence the Constitutional 
Assembly, and that which followed ir, 
made several decrees against this 
prince. His possessions were seized, 
and the allowance of one million per 
annum, due to him by the Constitu- 
tion, was withdrawn. Louis XVI. 
was only able to give 200,000 francs 
a-year for the support of his two 
nephews at Turin. 

s After the death of the king 
(Louis XVI), Count d’Artois was 
appointed by his brother Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. He repuir- 








ed to St. Petersburgh, where he was 
very handsomely received by the Em. 
ress Catherine; he then joined his 
stort (Monsieur) at Hamm, and re. 
sided successively in different canton. 
ments of Westphalia, ‘Touched by 
the situation of so many Frenchmen 
who had lost every thing in adherin 
to him, the prince (Charles X.) trans 
mitted to Marshal de Broglio, his 
medals, his diamonds, and even the 
sword of his son, directing him to dis. 
pose of these treasures, and to dis. 
tribute their produce amongst the 
poorest of the emigrants. It was not 
until the end of the year 1794 that 
the English government assured the 
rince of a suitable maintenance, 
he following year the prince was 
enabled to repair to England. He 
embarked the 26th of July, 1795, at 
Cuxhaven, and, after a short stay in 
England, he sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 25th of August, on board the 
Jason trigate. He was accompanied 
by a great number of Royalists, 
among whom was M. de la Laurencie, 
Bishop of Nantes. ‘They were ac- 
companied by 140 transports. But 
the disaster of Quiberon had already 
taken place, and the tragical fate of 
those emigrants who first landed here 
was known. Monsieur landed at the 
Isle of Dieu, where he received de- 
putations from Morbihan. He caused 
a service to be performed for M. de 
Sombreuil and for the other French- 
men who had perished near Auray. 
Charrette and Stofflet sent deputa- 
tions to the prince, and a descent 
was in agitation at Noir Moutier; but 
the English did not consider it prac- 
ticable. On the 29th of September 
the English anchored at the Isle of Dieu 
with 4,000 troops and 800 Royalists 
on board, which were afterwards 
augmented im number. Monsieur 
landed on the sth of October, and 
proposed to Charrette to join him; 
but a foreign policy did not then 
allow a French prince to place him- 
self at the head of Vendée. The 
Isle of Dieu was in consequence eva- 
cuated in a very short time, and 
Monsieur was carried back to England. 
Here the ancient palace of the 
kings of Scotland, called Holyrood 
House, was assigned for his residence ; 
and it was in this asylum that the 
prince passed some years, together 
with a few Frenchmen who were de- 
voted to him. M. de Conzie, Bishop 
of Arras, and the Baron de Roll, en- 














joyed the greatest share of his confi- 
dence. In 1799, Monsieur went to 
Londen, where he received commu- 
nications from the Royalists of Brit- 
tany; he did not retum to Edin- 
burgh till after the signing of preli- 
minaries of the treaty of Amiens, and 
he repaired again to London on the 
renewal of hostilities. When the 
Abbé Edgeworth escaped from France, 
he repaired to the prince, and passed 
a week with him at Edinburgh. When 
at London, Monsieur received the 
French refugees with the greatest 
kindness; he assisted at the services 
at the French chapel, and visited the 
establishments of the Abbé Carron. 
We might well apply to this excel- 
lent prince what Bossuet said of the 
eat Condé—* The hour of God 
as arrived, the hour so long expect- 
ed, the hour so long desired, the hour 
of compassion and of grace. With- 
out being admonished by sickness, 
without being pressed by time, he 
performs what he had meditated under 
the influence of a wise religion, which 
always regulated his conscience. He 
conforms, with Christian humility, to 
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this decision; and nobody has, ever 
doubted his good, faith.” .It was at 
this very time that Monsieur gave his 
entire confidence to a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, who was formerly. mi, 
nister of St. Sulpice, and who now oc- 
cupies an eminent see in the church 
of France. We have thus witnessed 
this prince’s fidelity to all the practi- 
cal parts of religion, and who, as it 
was also said of the great Condé, is 
seriously engaged in conquering him, 
self! Prayers, good example, works 
of Christian charity, will display all 
that remains to so noble a character; 
and even foreigners cannot help being 
struck with the profound attention 
paid by this prince to all pious exer- 
cises, and his exemplary exactitude in 
fulfilling the minutest duties of the 
church, It is in this manner. that 
Monsieur did honour to his misfor- 
tunes, that he rendered them useful 
to heaven,* aud prepared himself in 
silence to accomplish the views that 
Providence has assigned to him, 


* Whether any thing earthly can be useful 
to heaven is, in our optnion, a position which 
can never be proved, Kp. 





ON THE GENIUS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


_ We had written along essay on the 
genius of Pope, but we found our 
space would not admit of its insertion 
thismonth. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to a brief view of Mirs. 
Hemans’ poetic genius, It has lately 
become a fashionable theory among 
those whom we deem to be superficial 
writers, and superficial thinkers, that 
learning is a dangerous auxiliary to a 
poetic mind, that the more the poet 
thinks for himself, and the less he stu- 
dies, the more simple, chaste, and na- 
tural will be his productions; but 
which of those unlettered poets has 
ever produced any thing that can lay 
a just claim to immortality, or what 
is there in acquired knowledge that can 
mar the efforts of original genius. It 
is not to the writer of genius, but to 
the dunce, that learning will be an in- 
jury ; for an original mind will disres 
gard authority, however imposing it 
may appear, unless the sentiments and 
Opinions which it advances be in har- 
mony with truth and nature, What- 
ever wants this harmony, it instantly 
rejects, and cantenamine retains only 
what is worth retaining; whereas, the 
dunce makes no distinction, but mix- 





ing up the good with the bad, the 
bright creations of intellect with the 
dreams of dulness, stores his mind 
with principles and notions which are 
not only at variance with each other, 
but at variance with truth, Learming 
becomes, therefore, the source of all 
his errors, while, to the man of genius, 
it is the source of all his knowledge, 
These observations peculiarly ap- 
p'y to Mrs. Hemans. Intimately ac- 
quainted with Camoens, Metastasio, 
Felicaja, Pastorini, Lope de Vega, 
Francisco Manuel, Della Casa, Cor- 
nelio Bentivoglio, Quevedo, Juan de 
Tarsis, Torquato Bernardo, Tasso, 
Petrarca, Pietro Bembo, Lorenzini, 
Gessner, Chaulieu, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and in being acquainted with these, 
it is nevertheless to observe, that 
she is acquainted with all the lan- 
guages in Europe worth being ac- 
quainted with ; she still breathes not a 
sentiment, or gives expression to an 
emotion that savours of pedantry, that 
savours of scholastic acquirements, or 
the Jina labor ac mora. We do not 
say that she is practically unac- 
quainted with the /ima labor, but we 
suy that she has the art to cuncgal her 
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art ; that all the effusioris of her pen, 
whether they be the productions of 
study, or the emotions of instinct, 
wear no other vesture than the vesture 
of natare. In the mass of knowled 
which she has acquired, it cannot 
doubted that she has frequently waded 
through utinatural associations and 
common place dulness ; but her own 
produetions prove they have exercised 
hoinfluence over her judgment and feel- 
ca So far from chilling the ardour, 
or ing the ty of the feeli 
hich dhe derived fitan nature ate 
cedent to her pursuits after acquired 
knowledge, her original ardour is ren- 
dered more chaste, and her purity of 
feelings more refined than if she had 
always remained under the dlind 
guidance of what is called nature by 
out modern schools of poetry. In 
sooth, their boasted nature is only 
ignorance, for nature has only im- 
parted to us the seeds of haowledee; 
and of expanded perception ; but if 
the soil im which these seeds are 
planted be neglected and remain un- 


cultivated, it will, like the most luxu- 
riant soils of the earth which we 
inhabit, produce only the rankest and 
foulest weeds. Itis genius only that 


ought to be cultivated ; for to educate 
a dunce is to feed a swine with pearls, 
which afford no nourishment, because 
they are not natural to the beast, and 
it is equally the same with the learned 
dunce. 

Feeling is the soul of genius; but 
feeling can be imparted by no human 
éffort. Tell a man, who has neither 
heart, nor soul, nor feeling, nor sym- 
pathy, that he would be much hap- 

ier if he would feel like a man of 
ing, and sympathize like a man of 
sympathy, tell him that it would im- 
which neither the eye 

of insensibility can see, nor his ear 
can ear, neither can it enter into his 
heart, and yet what advantage does he 
derive from your instruction. What 
avails it to to him about feeling, 
when he cannot feel. You might as 
well talk to a blind man about co- 
lours: of all your definitions and dis- 
tinctions of shades, he knows nothing. 
It is just as idle a task to attempt to 
make.a dunce a man of distinguished 
talent: no human effort can change 
the nature of things. “ Send a goose 
to Dover, and he'll come a goose 
over,” by whomsoever it was ex- 
pressed, is certainly the expression 
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ofa man who was no himself; 
it is the expression &@ Man who 
knew human nature better than Hel. 
vetius. But wherein was Helvetiys 
deceived ?—Certainly in mistaking the 
source of human genius. He ima. 
gined that, if children were brought 
up alike, instructed alike, placed always 
in thesame situation, accustomed to the 
same scenes, conversant with the same 
modes of life, and accustomed to the 


same habits, they would all evince the 


same talent, and prove that no such 
thing existed as original genius; but 
he forgot that men differ originally in 
degrees of sensibility; that the scene 
which affects one man, will have no 
influence on another; and that conse. 
quently, he can never enter into that 
association of ideas which occupies the 
mind of him who not only perceives, 
but is affected by the scene. Mrs, 
Hemans, then, owes much to nature, 
but more to her own study and appli- 
cation. The same study and applica- 
tion would have no doubt made fools 
or fanatics of others; but she possess- 
ed a mind fitted to receive all the fine 
impressions, chaste emotions, and 
more delicate perceptions of the philo- 
sopher and the poet. What represen- 
tation of innocence was ever more 
happily imagined—what more deli- 
cately and poetically expressed, than 
the following dirge of a child : 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being | seen and gone ! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed one ! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn, and passed away. 


Yes, thou art gone, ere quilt had power 
To stain thy cherub souland form ! 
Clos’d is the soft ephemeral flower 

That never felt a storm ! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 
That heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere yet the world could breathe one 
blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 
And thou that brighter bome to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


Ob badst thou still on earth remain’d, 

Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 

How soon thy brightness bad been staio’d 
With passion, or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 

To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 
No sculptured image there shall mourn, 











Ab! fitter far the vernal bloam 

Such dwelling to adorn. 
Fragrance and flowers and rews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 


Thy grave shel be a blessed shrine ; 
Adorn’d with nature’s brightest wreath, 
Rach glowing season shall combine 
lts incense there to breathe ; 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Sball viewless harps be murmuring there, 
And oh ! sometimes in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit, visit our repose, 
And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 
What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine to messenger of heaven ?” 


It is thought by many, that philo- 
sophy isnot less hostile to the genuine 
.spuit of poetry than learning; but 
where was there ever a finer confuta- 
tion of this opinion, than in the iol- 
lowing description of absent reason :— 


“ Oh what is nature’s strength? the va- 
caut eye 

by mind deserted hath a dread reply, 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of phrenzy—seek an answer 
there ! 

Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow 
pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful 
tale. 

They tell thee, reason wandering from 
the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of ber way, 

In the mid-darkness of the stormy weve 

Forsook the struggling soul she could not 
save. 

Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains 

Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur— 
mouldering fanes— 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’er- 
grown— 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 

Earth has more awful ruins—one lost 
mind 

Whose star is quench’d, bath lessons for 
mankind 

Of deeper import, than each prostrate 
dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of 
Rome.”’—p. 17 

“ Spirit dethroned, and check‘d in mid 
career, 

Son of the morning, exiled from thy 
sphere, 

Tell us thy tale! perchance thy race was 
run 

With science in the chariot of the sun : 

Free as the winds the path of space to 

sweep, 

Traverse the untrodden kingdoms of the 
deep, 

And search the laws that natute’s springs 
controul ; 


E£. M. October, 1824, 
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There tracing all—save Him who guides 
the whole, 

Haply thine eye its ardent glance had 
cast . 

Through the dim shades, the portals of 
the past 3 

By the bright lamp of thought thy care 
had fed, 

From the fur beacon-lights of ages fled, 

The depths of time exploring to retrace 

The glorious march of many a vanish'd 
race, 

Or did thy power pervade the living 

lyre, 

Till its deep chords became instinct with 
tire, 

Silenc’d all meaner notes, and swell’d on 
bigh 

Full and alone their mighty harmony, 

While woke each passion from its cell 
profound 

And nations started at th’ electric sound ? 

Lord of the Ascendant! what avails it 
now, 

Though bright the laurels wav'd upon thy 
brow? 

What, though thy name, through distant 
empires beard, 

Bade the heart bound, as doth a battle- 

word ? 


Was it for ths thy still unwearied eye 

Kept vigil with the wetch-fires of the sky, 

To make the secrets of all ages thine, 

And commune with majestic thoughts 
that shine 

O’er time’s long shadowy pathway? 
Hath tny mind 

Severed its lone, dominions from man- 
kind 

For this—to woo their homage? Thou 
hast sought 

All, save the wisdom with Salvation 
fraught— 

Won every wreatb, but that which will 
not die, 

Nor aught neglected save eternity. 

And did all fail thee, &e, 


Lift the dread veil no further! hide, oh 
hide 

The bleeding form, the couch of suicide— 

The dagger grasp’d in death—the brow, 
the eye 

Lifeless, yet stamp'd with rage and agony 3 

The soul’s dark traces left in many a live 

Grav'd on Ais mien who died ‘and made 
ho sigu !? 

Approach not, gaze pot, lest thy fever’d 
biain 

Too deep the image of despair retain. 

Angels of slumber'—o’er the midnight 
bour 

Let not such visions claim anhallow’d 
power, 

Lest the mind sink With terror, and above 

See but the Avenger’s arm, forgot th’ 
Atuner’s love.” —p. 1s. 
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PERIODICAL PRESS. 


We have seen many attempts to 
impose on the literary credulity of the 
public, by speculators in the great 
mart of literature ; but the editor of the 
European Review is at once the most 
consummate dunce, and the most im- 
pudent pretender that ever came be- 
fore our critical attention. We have 
had occasion to be, what, no doubt, 
some of our readers may consider, too 
severe upon Mr. Christopher North, 
but we regret, that we cannot fulfil 
our duty as guardians of public taste, 
without being infinitely more severe 
upon the quack editor of the Euro- 
pean Review. Christopher North has 
considerable pretensions to style and 
language, however great his absurdity 
in thought, couception, and combina- 
tion of ideas; but here we have a lite- 
rary quack (we really do not wish to 
be abusive, but we know of no term 
that more properly designates this 
literary trader,) who is a pedant in 
expression, and a dunce in concep- 
tion. He is eternally swaggering, 
eternally pluming himself in the vast 
and mighty project which he has un- 
dertaken, and the mightier talents 
which he brings forward to accomplish 
it. Materiem superabat opus. 

Pope tells us to “ drink deep, or 
taste not the Pierian spring ;” but we 
really think that Pope’s observation 
can apply only to men of genius and 
natural powers, The more little, 
afiected, contracted, and superficial 
minds drink at the well of literature, 
the more intoxicated they become ; 
for nature having formed their intel- 
lectual optics for the mere observation 
of the superficies of being, the mo- 
ment they attempt to go beyond the 
surface, and seize the spirit, they are 
instantly bewildered in an intellectual 
chaos. Darkness throws over them 
her dusky mande, and plunges them 
into the gulph of embryo and abor- 
tion, In a word, the @egri somnia 
vana, 


Quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 
Aud bang some curious cobweb in its 
stead. 

Such a cobweb, and cobweb-maker, 
is the editor of the European Re. 
view, No. 17, Westbourn Terrace. 
BAYSWATER, Millman's Row, Lon- 
DON, or if you would have a “ MORE 


DETAILED” (we borrow the expres 
siou from the title to ote of his own 
grand divisions, or subdivisions, or 
sub-subdivisions of the mighty ‘work 
which he conducts) account of this 
magnificent dispenser of intellectual 
light, we must inform you that he is 
Mk. WALKER, GENERAL LITERARY 
Director of the European Review, 
But let us stop for a moment to in- 
quire what is the office of this General 
Literary Director? (the word smells of 
quacking.) He is not editor, be it 
known to you, gentle reader, for he 
tells us that Mr. Scott is editor of the 
English edition, If then Mr, Walker 
be the director, how ridiculous it is to 
call Mr. Scott editor, To make the 
most of him, he can only be the sha- 
dow of an editor, for every thing is 
directed by that magin loquens pedant, 
Mr. Walker, General Literary Diree- 
tor of the European Review. We 


suspect that Mr. Walker is not the 
same man at the festive board, that he 
is in the closet, and that he is better 
versed in the arts of persuasion, than 


in those of observation and diction, 
In a word, we think he is a literary 
Jack-ketch in company ; but that all 
his arts and tricks fail him when he 
attempts to exercise the same talent 
upon paper. If this were not the 
case, would so many gentlemen, na- 
tives as well as foreigners, lend their 
names to a production of which he was 
either director or editor, Is it not 
throwing pearls before swine—is it not 
a humiliation to, and a degradation of, 
genius to see articles of merit placed in 
the hands of a man who mars their 
effect, and sullies their lustre by his 
own stupid ravings, and pedantic 
swaggering. O Genius, what has be- 
come of thee, when the talents of all 
Europe are submitted to the care and 
direction of a pedant!!! But is it 
really a fact, that all the writers, 
whose names are so formally an- 
nounced, and classed together or 
cifically as if they were so many «is- 
tinct tribes of animals, are actual con- 
tributors to the European Review? 
We are happy to say they are not; 
and that we derive our knowledge of 
the fact from a source that cannot be 
controverted, namely, the internal 
evidence of the work itself. The Ge- 
neral Literary Director gives us the 











names of thirty-two contributors in his 
first number; and yet, unhappily, 
there ave only nineteen articles, partiy 
original papers, and partly critical ana- 
lysisof books, andinthe second num- 
ber,he gives in a listofthirty.seven con- 
tributors on original subjects, five on 
scientific reports, and alludes to a host 
of other writers, whose names, for very 
sagacious reasons, he deems it proper 
to conceal; and yet there are, in the 

number in which their names are 
announced, but fifteen original articles, 
and four reviews, and not a single 
ecientific report, though he tells us, at 
the end of his prospectus, or introduc- 
tion, or whatever it should be called, 
that “in addition to the names of the 
contributors, for part I]. sclentiric 
REPORTS given in a preceding page, 
we have now to add those of M. 
Depping and M. Malte Brua.” Here 
then we have seven eminent writers 
on scientific reports, or more properly, 
seven eminent scientific reporters, 
whose united labours cannot produce 
one solitary report, either on the 
sciences or any other subject; and 
yet we are pompously told, that the 
persons appointed to furnish these 
literary reports, are M.Charles Dupin, 
member of the Academy of Sciences ; 
M. Heiberg; M. Joutfray; M. Koch, 
professor at the Royal School of Ap- 
plication; M. Say, and the two gen- 
Uemen whose names were  subse- 
quently added. Surely it did not re. 
quire a member of the Academy of 
Sciences to tell us that there was an 
“ approaching publication announced 
of the History of Burgundy, by M. de 
Barante, one of the co-operators of the 
Enxropean Review.’ A schvol-boy 
could furnish more information of this 
nature, without leaving Peele’s Coffee- 

, than the entire contents of the 
European Review. And yet we are 
told with the most solemn gravity, 
that, “as these reports have no de- 
pendance on national peculiarities, as 
each must embrace the progress of the 
science to which it relates m all coun- 
tries, it was immaterial to what coun- 
tty their contributors belonged : their 
peculiar fitness will be disputed by 
none.” Surely so senseless an obser- 
vation never issued before from the 
Editor, or General Literary Director 
of a review, not only because he gives 
ho report whatever, either of his own 
or of these gentlemen, but because, if 
he even did, he could not suppose for a 
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moment, that his English readers were 
so stupid as to render it necessary to 
inform them that it made no matter 
whether a matter of fact was reported 
by a Frenchman or an Raptiobetem, 
provided it wes reported faithfully. 
But our General Literary Director 
loves to deal in truisms: he loves to 
tell us what we know already as well 
us himself. But unhappily, though 
what he expresses is not worth express- 
ing, he cannot express it without 
making it still more worthless by his 
pedantic attempts at producing effect, 
and giving an air of importance to 
* tritles light as air.” Whatever he 
tells you is either a common-place 
truism, or adownright absurdity. In 
the lines which we have just quoted, 
he tells us that, “ these reports have 
no dependance on national peculiari- 
ties.” Might he not as well tell uns, 
that they were not made of wood? 
But what does he mean by saying 
that “ each must embrace the progress 
of the science to which it relates in all 
countries?” ‘This sentence is so ob- 
scure, that we cannot understand it m 
the first place ; and in the second, the 
small portion of it that can be under- 
stood is perfectly erroneous; for so far 
from each report embracing the pro- 
gress of the science to which it relates, 
there is not a single report in the en- 
tire of it that embraces any thing ot 
the kind, either “in all countries” or 
in any country. The worst of it is, 
that there is not a report at all, except 
in the first number: at least, there is 
none in the second; and we had not 
curiosity enough to look at a third, 
M. Dupin then, and his colleagues, 
have been turned out of office by the 
General Literary Director; and surely, 
if they ever engaged in such an office, 
they brought themselves on a level 
with Mr. Walker. 

We have already observed that the 
names of forty-two contributors are an- 
nounced in the second number of this 
review, and that these forty-two gen- 
tlemen, who stand so high in the re- 
public Of letters, have been able to 

roduce only fifteen original articles, 
ides these articles, there are, it is 
true, four reviews; but these are by 
anonymous writers, it being accord- 
ing to the opinion of the General Lite- 
rary Director, “ inconsistent with the 
interests of literatare and the reader to 
communicate their names.”’ We 
really cannot perceive how a reader 
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could suffer by being told the name 
of the author whose production he was 
perusing, ‘The European Review has 
another great advantage in consistency 
But why call a work consisting almost 
entirely of original papers, or at least 
containing ouly four reviews, by the 
appellation of the European Review ? 
In fact it is from begining to end a 
jumble of inconsistencies: a part of 
the first number consists of extracts 
taken from the magazines of the last 
month; so that we are niade to pay 
twice for the same articles, The forty- 
two contributors whose names are an- 
nounced must surely spend most of 
their time aleep if they cannot fill up 
this little publication without | orrow- 
ing from the periodicals of the dav. 
That these extract:, however, were 
not made from any original plan is 
evident, from their being omitted in 
the second number, a proof that no 
plan was ever fixed upon in conduct- 
ing this work. ‘The General Literary 
Director hado nly one plan in contem- 
plation, and that was that no plan 
was necessary provided he got the 
names of several eminent literary cha- 
racters as contributors to the work, 
With these names prefixed to its con- 
tents, he imagined it would sell, what- 
ever stull it was composed of, or how- 
ever glaring and palpable were its in- 
consistencies. It is accordingly a 
jumble of the most stupid and pe- 
dantic stuff that we have ever seen 
put together.’ Translations from fo- 
reign works are called original papers, 
and those translations contain not 
only the original French idiom, but 
completely mistake the meaning of 
the original. Weare told, for instance, 
that “ Heeren at Gottingen is pub- 
lishing under the title of his works, 
all his compendia, and four thick vo- 
lumes full of ideas about ancient his- 
tory." Whoever understands what 
we have marked in italics is certainly 
more “full of ideas” than we are, 
Such is the review which we are told 
will be a concentration of the opinions 
of the persons who are “ most distin- 
ished throughout Europe!” We 
ave no hesitation to prophesy that it 
will not long continue to be the focus 
of any opimions either good or bad. 
In the ;rospectus we are told that it 
will contain “a severe criticism of 
those works which have appeared 
during the month,” and yet there are 
in the two first numbers only ten 


books reviewed. ‘Indeed the pro- 
spectus was altogether as tine a speci. 
men of the art of sinking, as fine a 
specimen of pedantic composition as 
ever was written, “© That noble inde. 
pendence,” says the writer, or General 
Literary Director, which reigns over 
the classic land of liberty will be ap- 
plied to all the subdivisions of oxr 
work, to the accounts of new disco. 
veries, to the sketches of the manners 
of nations and of men, to the literary 
analysis, to the principles of the 
sciences analysed, tc moral and poli- 
tical views. Such is the vast plan 
which we have adopted, such is the 
light required by the actual state of 
knowledge diffused over this ancient 
Europe, which has civilized the 
world.” 

Here we have professions without 
a profession ; for there is not a par- 
ticle of meaning nor a particle of truth 
in the entire passage. In the first 
place, how is it possibie to apply 
** noble independence” to all the sub- 
divisions of a work in which there are 
no subdivisions whatever. Surely the 
General Literary Director does not 
know what a subdivision means when 
he applies the term to the accounts of 
new discoveries, to the sketches of the 
manners of nations and of men, to the 
literary analysis, &c. &c. if these be 
subdivisions, can he point out the di- 
visions of which they form parts? 
But as we know he cannot, we shall 
pass by this absurdity, and tell him 
that if they even did form subdivisions, 
the * noble independence” of which 
he speaks could not be applied to 
them; for what has independence to 
do with “ new discoveries, principles 
of sciences analysed,” &c.? We can 
see no relation between independence 
and a new discovery, or any possibility 
of applying one to the other ; yet 
this application of things cannot be 
applied to what is called “the vast 
plan” which he has adopted. It would 
appear that the plan of this magazine 
was formed by some other General 
Literary Director and adopted by Mt. 
Walker. But unhappily it isa plau 
which whetber formed or adopted by 
him, consists only in proposing to 
effect what is utterly impracticable; 
and yet thisabsurd, impracticable plan, 
is called “ the light required by the 
actual state of knowledge diffused 
over this ancient Europe.’ ‘This is 
fight with a vengeance ; this is ez 












luce dare falmen. 
gined that ignorance stood more in 
need of light than knowledge; but it 
seems that Mr. Walker's light suits 


We always ima- 


oniy those who are enlightened 
already. It is a blaze of a purer and 
diviner flame than has been hitherto 
imparted to the intellectual optics of 
the literary or scientific world. But 
let us speak seriously: the European 
Review is, in our opinion, under the 
direction of the most arrantpedant, 
the most ignorant pretender to litera- 
ture, which this or any other country 
ever produced. “On the cover of 
every number.” he says, **of the 
journal we shall give the names of the 
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literary persons who monthly co-ope- 
rate in the work.” So then a lite- 
rary work, that is published only 
once a month, and contains no article 
that relates to one day of the month 
more than another, is called a 
“ yournal.” But where there is no 
end to absurdity, it is an endless task 
to expose itall. We shall, therefore, at 
present merely say that there is not 
one sensible, rational sentence in the 
prospectus to this work, from begin- 
ning to end, and that we are prepared 
to defend this assertion against its 
forty-two contributors 

EDITOR. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the European 
Magazine. 

Taoven the name of Goldsmith 
ranks deservedly high on the roll of 
literary fame, yet his authority as a 
phi‘osopher and moralist, is by no 
means unquestionable. Reasoning 
was, indeed, not his forte,—that is, 
reasoning upon those happy possibi- 
lities of human improvement, which 
it is the business of philosophy to 
explain and render feasible. From 
the acuteness of his observation, he 
could paint most faithfully the scenes 
of lifeas it .2s, but he generally fails 
when attempting to point out what 
his original ought to be. He could 
sympathise with all, but none could 

advise,—nor, fortunately for his 
fame, did he often attempt to do so, 
Othe:wise than as a correct representa- 
tion of incidences might, like expe- 
nence, have the effect of instructing. 
His Essays, however, the most pre- 
ceptive of his minor works, have 
come into considerable repute; but 
rather, I believe, from the eloquence 
of his recitals, and the beautiful pro- 
priety with which he selected or 
vented incidents, to illustrate such 
remarks as might fall from him, than 
from any profound insight into the 
more serious of those subjects upon 
which he has ventured to be didactic: 
Yet: among ali the false argument 
which the Essays ahound, there is 
nothing that appears to be ro bare- 
faced a sophism, and still (from the 
character of the writer) so deeply 
Pernicious in its tendency, as the tol- 





lowing sentence. It is from a treatise 
on education, and is introduced to 
demonstrate the superior advantage of 
public over private tuition, 

“It is true, a child is early made 
acquainted with some vices ina 
school; but 2 zs detter to know these 
when a boy, than to be first taught 
them when a man: for their novelty 
then may have irresistible charms. ” 

Now, to bring this theory within 
arm’s-length of refutation, we must 
first come at the author's meaning. 
What, then, are these school-taught 
vices here alluded to ? Setting aside the 
habitual misanthrophy, the unruliness, 
the low cunning, and the spirit of jea- 
lousy, which are engendered by the 
custom of tearing children from their 
family as soon as it becomes dear to 
them, and placing them under meo, 
who, having no affection for their 
pupils, can govern them only by 
tyranny, (to elude which, of course, 
every aitifice will be resorted to,) and 
among a set of little wretches alread 
so fir corrupted, as to hold bashfulness, 
stupidity, and humanity, cowardice ; 
and to conceive of virtue no more than 
that it must exist in outwitting either 
their master or each other; setting 
aside those vices,—for unless taught 
to the doy, they would never be known 
by the man,—the three most perni- 
cious ones to which novelty too often 
gives “irresistible charms” for the 
age of puberty, are gaming, drinking, 
and an excess even more injurious 
than the latter, both to nations and to 
individuals. No doubt, it is this, 
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patticularly, or perhaps this only, at 
which the Doctor's observation is 
on ; but it happens, unfortunately 
Or his hypothesis and for the world, 
that no one of them al/ is capable of 
being so prematurely enjoyed as to 
blunt the edge of appetite. Indeed, 
were such anticipation possible, * the 
charms of novelty" would surely be 
as “‘ irresistible” to a child, as to one 
whose reasOning powers were more 
fully unfolded than they could have 
been in the state of infancy. But it 
is not possible. In gambling, the 
incentive to play is not avarice, but a 
love of excitement—the excitement of 
danger,—such as he who |stakes upon 
one cast of the dice every shilling and 
every shilling’s worth he has. A 
schoolboy has no opportunity of 
throwing himself into peril of this 
vital description ; the halfpence, or 
the marbles, that he chucks or shoots 
for, may, perhaps, habituate him to 
the amusement of risking a solid bone 
for a shadow, but they can give him 
no idea of that morbid and madden- 
ing thrill of expectation, so dreadfully 
delightful to the gamester. This, 
then, is at all events “a pleasure to 
come,” and with all the attractions 
of untried enjoyment. Drunkenness, 
also, is not to be forestailed in its 
effects, by even the most depraved of 
semimaries. It is notin the nature of 
a young and unvitiated palate to relish 
the artificial flavour of fermented 
Hiquors ; and such boys as do indulge 
in excesses of this description are ac- 
tuated rather by perverseness and 
bravado, or an ambition of apeing their 
elders, than by any predilection for 
the vinous poison. It may be said 
that there is greater likelihood of a 
child's becoming addicted to strong 
drink at Aume : Dut the facility of his 
obtaining them there,—nay, the im- 
portunity with which they are often 
thrust upon him,—is itself enough to 
create an indifference, if not an utter 
distaste for them. At a boarding 
‘sthool, the case is widely different. 
The smuggling a bottle of wine into 
the premises ts an achievement—in- 
férior only to that of emptying it: 
‘and thus, though the gratification of 
ihebriety can not be so early expe- 
rienced, fhe taste is gradually. cor- 
Tupted into an agreement—an ac- 
quiescence, xs it were—with intoxica- 
ting draughts : until hebit is mistaken 
for necessity, and the grape, so far 
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from being less inviting than whep 
its first bloom was on it, becomes 
every day more luscious, till at length 
iis charms are irresistible." Who 
ever receded from the gaming of the 
guzzling table, before he had Jost 
these—whether of health or property 
—at least what could never be regained 
even though it were not ail he ever 
had possessed > And if early imitation 
in these depravities be so little to the 
credit of public education, surely the 
precocity of sexual sensualism which 
that species of education gives rise 
to, is incomparably more ruinous to 
the interests of mankind, and must 
therefore be held as even a stronger 
argument aguinst the system thus oc. 
casioning it. It is true that the Irish 
essayist has recommended no more 
than an acquaintance with vice—a 
knowledge of it—but he cannot have 
been ignorant that the knowledge of 
evil is tantamount to the practice 
of it, where there is any thing 
like allurement. It was not the tree 
of good and evil from which Adam 
was forbidden to eat, but it was 
the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and the prohibition says vo- 
lumes on the danger of man’s know- 
ing how to err. ‘lo urge that since 
tne information must at some time 
be imparted, it is no matter how 
early, is not less unreasonable than 
it would have been in the Romans 
to say of their gladiators’ children, 
“Oh they must Acreafter contend 
with wild beasts.—let some be turned 
in upon their cradles.” For, as | have 
just now made appear, to be in- 
formed is to be tempted, and to be 
tempted in the intantine weakness 
of reason, most certainly is ¢o yield, 
There is no baby Hercules now-a- 
days whose mind cen grasp the ser- 
pent Vice and strangle it; and the 
sure consequence of exposing a young 
creature to so tremendous an antago- 
nist, is unresisting subjection, if not 
utter destruction, and a total incapa- 
city of all future effort, To enter 
fully upon this particular department 
of the subject, important oe is to 
e parent and child, would never- 
theless be injudicious in a periodical 
miscellany, whose readers may be as 
vanous as its contents; for much of what 
it behoves a preceptor to know, must 
be carefully concealed from his pu- 
pil. The latter has but to move by 
the guidance of the former—not to 














enter into his principles of conduct; 
and it may be doubted whether half 
as much evil can arise from ignorance 
in manhood, as from knowingness in 
infancy. However, even here, with 

to the general * bringing up” 
of youth, it may be as well to obvi- 
ate a few of the commonest objec- 
tions made to the system of parental 
instruction. ‘“ Not every father,” it 
js asserted, “ is competent to the task 
of cultivating his son’s abilities.” But 
he surely can impart such information 
as he is possessed of—if not so speedi- 
ly as a practised hireling, yet even 
from that circumstance, the impres- 
sions made will be more lasting ; and 
where is the necessity for a child's 
being adapted to a higher rank in 
life than its parent holds? Where 
there is a peculiar capacity of im- 
provement, slight verbal tuition will 
suffice for the ground-work of a great 
character; and among those who 
have acquired the reputation of genius, 
s0 many were without any other edu- 
cation than what they gleaned from 


a commerce with the world, that ° 


perhaps the lessons of that extended 
school, which at the aze of maturity we 
naturally seek, are a/one, and without 
any others, far preferable to those 
which are whipped into us, when as 
yet the heart and brain have not 
assumed their functions, and the traces 
of what learning is poured through 
our minds are as fleeting as the rod- 
marks on our backs. Yet it has 
truly been said, that a child is never 
idle. While its eyes are open, and 
its untried senses are submitted to the 
agency of external objects, it is mo- 
mently receiving some new accession 
to the store of its physical sensations, 
until all their varieties have been 
proved, and the natural love of novelty 
is driven to new sources of gratification. 
There feeling, bodily feeling, soon 
loses its charm; and that exhilirating 
consciousness of vitality, which forms 
the chief and ever-enviable enjoy- 
ment of our early days, is exchanged 
for an irrepressible curiosity to inquire 
into the properties and relations of 
everything around us; as if, after 
having worked out the vein of delight 
in Our Own bosoms, we were hopeful 
of committing into the same fprecious 
ore, whatever we could get within our 
gtasp. And this kind of alchymy 
may be practised with success; 
thongh the object attained by it is in- 
comparably more desirable than the 
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philosopher's imaginary stone, Butit 
i8 not by that wild-goose and wrong- 
headed chace after worldly knowledge 
in which a schoolmaster urges and 
scourges on his pupil, that the secret 
of living happily is to be discovered ; 
learn, says the pedagogue, some three 
or four languages which you will pro- 
bably never need either to speak or to 
write, some four or five sciences which 
makes brutes of their professors, and 
which severally ask a long life—time 
to know them thoroughly, and you 
then, after achieving these almost im- 
practicabilities, will be entitled to sit 
down among the erudite and accom- 
plished, and to feel yourself at leisure 
for enjoying that life whose last sands 
are just sliding into eternity, This is 
around about road to happiness ; there 
is one much nearer, and the road to 
school is not in the way. Thus, then 
the customary academic training of 
our youth, appears to be at best very 
iil-timed; and moreover, to be of 
no certain utility. Cerlatnty, let it 
be argued, is attendant upon no 
human prospects; but that argument 
does but confirm and attest the im- 
propriety of sacrificing, at the shrine 
of a phantasmal future, any present 
and substantial good, Let the boy 
therefore, in spite of the fancied ne- 
cessity of accustoming him to the 
buffets of the world,—let him feast on 
the innocent luxuries of parental ten- 
derness until his grateful heart is so 
overflowing with the milk of bene- 
volence, that no drop of gall can 
mingle with his nature; he will then 
offend no one, and through that in- 
offensiveness, will be safer than the 
giant in his wrath. Those who fight, 
however strong they be, are sometimes 
overcome; but the peaceful can suffer 
no defeat. And slavery does not 
impend over individuals meek in 
spirit, as over a nation of armed 
cowards,—for the soul of a just man 
is unechainable; and, though it be 
suggested that a community formed 
of members so pacific would be a 
pray to the first foreign invader; yet 
on the other hand be it remembered, 
that when the multitude are virtuous, 
not the worst of rulers can make 
them otherwise ; and it is unimportant 
toa peuple whom no misgovernment 
can corrupt, what puppets they suffer 
to call them ¢heirs, But this perhaps 
is a digression from the immediate 
purpose of an essay in which all that 
was originally proposed is the cor- 
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recting an erroneous but too highly 
authorized opinion with respect to the 
bringing up of children. The subject 
is so interesting in all its details, that 
every collateral thought which occurs 
during the progress of even the slightest 
discussion on it, holds out to the 
writer an unusually powerful —nay, 
itresistible—temptation to digress; 
lest an opportunity of strengthening 
his position be let escape, or an ob- 
jection be left unobviated. However, 
it is perhaps impossible to condense 
within any very limited space, a 
sufliciency of argument on the matter, 
for when truth has to contend against 
error long established, not only is the 
onus proband, or the task of refuta- 
tion imposed upon the former, but 
all the numerous petty sophisms and 
prejudices by which the one great 
error is invisibly supported, like a 
ship in its cradle, are to be sought out 
and struck away one by one before 
any decisive effort can be made. 
‘There are perhaps in the foregoing re- 
marks, many conclusions which do 
not appear deducible from the pre- 
mises; but it is a common fault of 
those who are deeply impressed with 
the conviction that their theories are 
correct, to proceed in developing them 
without a due regard to the closeness 
of connection which is requisite for 
making a statement of them intelligi- 
ble to others, by whom they are either 
unknown or disputed. Such theorists 
are too apt to insist on their corcllaries 
before the demonstration is complete ; 
und, in consequence, they are no more 
credited than L would be who should 
boast of having performed a certain 
novel exploit, when no one was by to 
witness it. However, it happens weil 
for the words of honest sincerity, that 
although they be insufficient, their 
paucity may be remedied, without 
danger of their becoming inconsistent, 
and, though, possibly, this light and 
unperfect sketch may bring little else 
to view than a few of the most remote 
and least apparent features of the sub- 
ject, yet, if these now are true to na- 
ture, they will always continue so, at 
whatever time the foreground be 
touched in. ‘To the equitable adjust- 
ment of a difference, it is almost an 
indispensable, that each side of the 
question have its pleader; and a 
plausible impeachment of right is 
greatly calculated to elicit new cir- 
cumstances in its favor. Indeed, there 
are few things that more facilitate the 
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expression of — ideas, than the ay. 
rangement which is arbitraril 
scribed for them by an ne a 
the fluency cf language being equa ly 
often checked by exuberance as } 
barrenness of thought, It may safely 
be predicted, that, in the event of this 
amicable challenge to all thinkers on 
education being eccepted, much bene. 
fit will accrue, at least to the contest. 
ing parties, if not to the public at 
large, from a thorough investigation of 
that important doubt, so long and so 
vainly agitated,—whether a public or 
a private system of tuition be the 
more eligible,—the more likely to 
make children happy—men, good— 
and to ameliorate ad znfinitum the 
condition of humanity? In other 
words,—ought the sacred duties of a 
parent to be executed by deputy, or 
in person? During the progress of 
this enquiry, many queries will arise, 
and among others, in the first place, 
whether or not it is expedient for a 
son to be more polished than his fa- 
ther? Secondly, whether or not can 
one man possibly do for many chil- 
dren, what two parents are incapable 
of doing for one. child,—i. e. fit them 
for their probable station in life, with 
the least requisite coercion, and the 
greatest ultimate success? Thirdly, 
are the employments now customary 
for children, whether at home or at 
school, to suit either their feelings 
or their abilities? And, fourthly, is it, 
or is not, advisable to embitter the 
most helpless, yet the only certain 
period of ovr existence, in order that 
our minds may be precociously pre- 
pared for those years of maturity to 
which we may never attain? 

With Goldsmith these observations 
were commenced, and with Goldsmith 
shall they end. In a prefatory no- 
tice to the essay from which that in- 
defensible extract was taken, he ex- 
presses a hope that if his notions be 
found similar to those of a then living 
writer, on the same topic, he, Gold- 
smith, shall not be thought a plagia- 
rist. Be it otherwise with regard to 
the strictures now concluding ; and if 
they are allowed to resemble too 
closely for originality the Emilius of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, full cheerfully 
will their author waive his humble 
hope of praise, and rejoice that they 
go forth into the world under the 
sanction and authority of so illustrious 
a name. F, 
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* Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 


“Al! litle do you think upon the ¢ ingers of the seas,’ 


We sailed from Liverpool in the 
spring of the year 18—, in the ship 
id bound for the Island of Bar- 
bados, I was appointed supercargo 
of the vessel, and my directions were 
to superintend the landing of her va- 
luable consignment, and receive in 
return, a cargo of West India pro- 
duce for the London market. The 
Fancy was a fine brig, nearly new, 
built in America, and remarkable for 
lier fast sailing. She mounted four 
ine pounders, and six swivels, and 
these, with a good supply of hangers, 
muskets, and boarding pikes, rendered 
us somewhat formidabl 
attack, an event by no means impro- 
bable, as we were, at the time, at war 
with America, whose cruisers were 
particularly expert on the West India 
station, The crew consisted of ten 
men, exclusive of the ‘captain, and 
mate; and we brought out with us, as 
passengers, a young officer, whose 
regiment was quartered in Barbados, 
a missionary from the London 
Bible Society, and a Mrs. M 
and her daughter; (a very lovely, 
and delicate girl,) who were about to 
take up their residence in the Island, 
on the estate of a wealthy planter, to 
whom they were related by the tender 
tigs of wife and daughter. The vessel 
was well stocked with every sort of 
provision, and her accommodations 
were such as to afford comfort and 
convenience to us all. Of the cap- 
tain, I had known but little, and I 
coe that his appearance and man- 
nets did not prepossess me in his 
favour: however, as he seemed to en- 
deavour to be as civil and accommo- 
dating as his rough nature would per- 
mit, I had hopes that my prejudice 
might, be removed before the conclu- 
sion of the voyage. 

We dropped down the Mersey with 
the tide at midnight, and the next 
morning, such was the speed of our 
vessel, and the favourable state of the 
wind, that the English coast was no 
E, M. October, 1824. 
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longer visible. I shall never forget 
Iny sensations on quitting my birth 
aud coming upon deck, to behold the 
prospect that appeared, before me. 
The sun had just risen, andjthe whole 
eastern horizon, and the waters be- 
neath, seemed dyed with the brightest 
crimson. The distant shores of Ire- 
land were boldly marked out on the 
blue and cloudless sky; and here and 
there, vessels, with their white wings 
expanded, were scattered over the 
surface of the waters. The sea birds 
were careering in the air, as if rejoic- 
ing in their freedom; and our vessel, 
as she swept through the mimic waves, 
left behind her, as far as my eye could 
reach, a white track of foam. 1 was 
then in the morning of life, and 
this was the first time I had beheld 
the ocean. I felt my spirits rise to 
an unusual height, and as I gazed 
around me and inhaled the fresh sea 
breeze, I walked upon the deck like 
one who had received a new ex- 
istence. 

For nine days we had a delightful 
passage, and we calculated that in 
three weeks more we should arrive at 
the place of our destination. We 
passed our time as agreeably as we 
could, and endeavoured by mutual 
acts of civility and kindness to con- 
tribute to each other’s comfort, The 
missionary was a man of talents and 
information, and the enthusiasm which 
he felt for the cause in which he had 
embarked, added much to.the respect 
with which we viewed him, The 
ladies contributed, in no small degree, 
to the general harmony, and the young 
officer and [ endeayoured to make 
ourselyes as pleasant as we could, 
As to the captain, we saw but little 
of him; his manners, instead of im- 
proving, grew daily more morose and 
repulsive, and he exercised a degree of 
unmerited severity over a portion of 
the crew, the majority of whom, how- 
ever, were evidently under his entire 
subjection; and there seemed, | 
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thought, to be a suspicious under- 
standing between them, for which I 
could by no means account. There 
was a boy on board, named David, 
whose business was divided between 
attending to the affairs of the passen- 
gers’ cabin, and waiting on the cap- 
tain in the capacity of servant. This 
poor lad led a miserable life, and 
scarcely a day elapsed that he did 
not experience some new act of op- 
pression from his unfeeling master. 
One evening, after passing a few 
agreeable hours at cards, I retired to 
my tirtb, and soon fell into a sound 
slumber, from which, however, I was 
awoke about twelve o’clock, by the 
violent motion of the ship, and an 
unusual noise on deck. I started up, 
and hastily dressing myself, I groped 
my way up the companion ladder to 
ascertain the cause of the tumult. The 
night was tremendous, and the vessel 
was reeling through the waves under 
close reefed foresails. Every man 
was at his post, and the captain, who 
stood on the after-deck, was giving 
his commands with a loud voice and 
furious gesture. The moon, at times, 
darting suddenly from behind a thick 
and impending cloud, flung a pale 
and lurid light over the surround- 
ing scene, and the wind whistled 
through the cordage with a shrill 
and ‘dismal sound. In one moment 
we were borne on the top of the 
roaring surge, and the next found us 
almost buried beneath it. Every thing 


loose on the deck had been swept off 


it, and spears, hand-spikes, and hen 
coops were dashed too and fro by 
the fury of the waves. To stand the 
deck without support was impossible; 
and although I clung with all m 

strength to the hatchway I had the 
utmost difficulty to keep my footing. 
We were now wrapt in darkness al- 
most total, and the succeeding mo- 
ments were scarcely less appalling, 
when the pale presence of the moon 
showed us the horrors of our situa- 
tion. 

I was soon joined by the mission- 
ary and the young lieutenant. They 
were both naturally alarmed; and 1} 
own, I felt poneideniie apprehen- 
sions; notwithstanding that I knew 
the vessel was well formed in every 
particular, “ What a dreadful night, 
gentlemen,” said I, “and what a sud- 
den change is this from the fine wea- 
ther we so lately experienced.” At 


this moment we heard the captain’s 
voice, calling on the boy David for 
grog. “ The fellow is already drunk.” 
suid Lieutenant Adams, “ and if he is 
allowed more drink he will sink the 
ship.” “God in his mercy protect 
us,” said the missionary, “we have 
need of his assistance now,” &* Mr, 
Edwards,” he added, addressing him. 
sclf to me, “ you have some authority 
on bourd: let me entreat of you to 
prevent that wretched man, whose 
blasphemy at a time like this, is truly 
dreadful, from taking more drink, 
the consequence of vad intemperance 
may be fatal to us all.” I rushed for- 
ward, on the impulse of the moment, 
and snatching the glass which the 
boy was about to convey to his mas- 
ter, I dashed it overboard, exclaim- 
ing, “for shame, captain, you will 
lose the ship, and drown us all.” A 
moon-beam at this instant fell upon 
his face, and in the whole course of 
my life I never beheld a human 
countenance that expressed anger so 
strongly. Isaw that the first burst 
of his rage was likely to be vented on 
me, and I drew back a few paces in 
order to defend myself; but the cow- 
ardly ruffian chose a weaker object. 
He snatched up the end of a broken 
handspike and directed a blow at the 
= boy beside me, which stretched 
im bleeding and lifeless on the deck. 
“Villain,” I exclaimed, “ you have 
killed the lad, and you shall answer 
for it: his blood be on your head,” 
“ Take the young rascal below,” said 
he to one of his men; and then turn- 
ing to me, he added, endeavouring to 
choke his rage, “as to you, Sir, you 
had better quit the deck yourself, or, 
using a tremendous oath, you ma 
be served in the same way. What? 
the ship in a gale of wind and you to 
dare dispute my orders.” “ The lad 
is quite dead, Sir,” said the man as 
he raised the body in his arms; “then 
fling him overboard,” said the sa- 
vage, “and mix me some niore grog.” 
“Stay,” cried I, “the boy may have 
life in him yet ; beware Captain Mad- 
dox of what you are about.” But 
my intercession was in vain, and the 
bleeding remains of the murdered 
David were flung into the black and 
roaring waves, The moon at this 
time rendered objects visible, and I 
followed the body with my eyes as! 
clung to the vessel’s side, the face was 


upwards; a wound from which the 
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warm blood was still gushing, was on 
the right temple; the eyes were wide 

n, and IJ thought I could perceive 
that their gaze was fixed on me with 
a sad and earnest meaning. I stretch- 
ed forward to grasp the body, but a 
tremendous wave swept it from my 
sight for ever; and half drenched 
with the splashing of the sea, and 
nearly overcome by my feelings, I 
tottered to the cabin, where I found 
Adams and the missionary endeavour- 
ing to abate the fears of the ladies, 
who were awoke on the first alarm, 
and had left their beds in the utmost 
terror to learn the cause of the tu- 
mult. “ Well, Mr. Edwards, are we 
safe?” demanded the anxious mo- 
ther; “I hope we are quite secure ;” 
my dear madam, I replied, endea- 
vouring to regain my composure, 
“keep up your spirits, the vessel is 
perfectly sound, and she seems to 
work her way in excellent style, not- 
withstanding the fury of the tempest.” 
“You hear that, my love,” said she, 
addressing her pale and trembling’ 
daughter, whose Sool reclined on her 
shoulder, “ Mr. Edwards assures us 
there is no danger.’ “ Yet his looks 
would almost belie his words,” said 
the young lady, with a faint smile. 
The vessel at this moment began to 
pitch more furiously than ever, and 
ao unusual bustle on the deck led us 
to suppose that something dreadful 
was about to happen. T he mother 
and her daughter, supposing that all 
was over, dropped on their knees, 
locked in each other’s arms. Leav- 
ing them in charge of the missionary, 
who endeavoured to console their 
fears with words of hope and comfort, 
Mr. Adams and I rushed to the deck, 
determined to know the worst at 
once. 

The storm had considerably in- 
creased, and the waves broke over the 
> head with the utmost fury; the 
sails were split to ribbons, and we 
were running under bare poles, im- 

lied by the fury of the gale. On 
ooking aft we found that the captain 
had taken charge of the helm, and 
although he was now nearly quite 
drunk, such was his terrible ascen- 
dancy over the majority of the crew 
that his orders were as promptly 
eeren as if they knew he were in his 
perfect senses. The mate, however, 
who had heretofore the charge of the 
helm, and three of the steadiest of the 
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crew, did not scrupie to dispute his 
commands; and at the moment when 
we came upon deck, they were in 
loud murmurs respecting the manner 
in which the ship was managed. “ He 
will swamp the vessel,” said the mate, 
“if he holds the helm much longer,” 
“ Let us then remove him by force,” 
I exclaimed, “ the cargo of the ship 
is in my charge, and the lives.” “Be 
calm, Mr. Edwards,” said the mate ; 
“ Maddox is a savage man, and you 
must remember that seven of the 
crew are of his own picking, and as 
great ruffians as himself. I have 
strong reasons to suspect,” he added, 
in a suppressed tone, “ that they have 
a design upon the ship: I do not 
wish to give you any unnecessary 
alarm, but, from all that I have seen 
and overheard, there is certainly some 
plan in progress: perhaps to run the 
vessel into an American port and sell 
the cargo.” These words, whispered 
in the darkness of the night, and 
amid the pauses of the storm, were 
fearfully foreboding; and, coupled 
with my previous knowledge of the 
brutal temper of Maddox, of which I 
had so recently witnessed the effects, 
inthe murder of a defenceless boy, 
added no inconsiderable weight to 
the dangers by which we were sur 
rounded. 

The storm continued with una- 
bated fury during the remainder of 
the night, and every moment I ex- 

ected to have gone to the bottom. 
Towards morning, however, the tem- 
pest suddenly declined, and, although 
the sea continued to be direadfally 
agitated, as we had weathered the 
fury of the gale without suffering ma- 
terial damage, our hopes began to 
brighten as the grey twilight spread 
gradually around us, and show 

“A waste of waters whose incessant 

roar, 

Died not away upon a neighbouring 

shore, 

But at the dark and overhanging sky, 

Discharged their hoarse and loud ar- 

tillery, 

Daring the heavens to strife,”— 

I was standing on the fore-deck 
observing this struggle of the ele- 
ments, when a man, who was looking 
out a-head, suddenly exclaimed, “a 
wreck on the lee bow!’’ and all eyes 
in an instant were directed to the la- 
mentable object.—A large vessel was 
driving before the wind without a 
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yard. or mast standing. The waves 
swept over her deck, and as well as 
the uncertain twilight would permit 
us to observe, there did not appear 
to be a living soul on board. She 
was nearly in our head-way, and it 
was evident that we should run close 
alongside ofher. As we bore down 
on her we plainly heard the barking 
of a dog, and as we drew closer we 
discovered three miserable beings 
lashed to the capstan, and a dog 
howling piteously beside them; they 
appeared completely exhausted, and 
every succecding wave seemed des- 
tined to carry them off. “Can we 
not save these poor fellows, Mr. Mor- 
timer 2?” said I, addressing the mate. 
“T fear not,” he cricd, “ unless we 
could manage to take the wreck in 
tow while we untie them from the 
capstan, for I see they are too far gone 
to assist themselves.” At the same 
mstant the gallant fellow seized a 
rope, and at the iuminent peril of his 
life succeeded in making it fast to the 
wreck as we swept by her, within the 
distance of a few fect. The humane 
action caught the eye of Maddox, 
whose temper, naturally savage, was 
now under the influence of drink, he 
called to Mortimer to desist from his 
intention and leave the vessel and the 
men to their fate. The spirit of hu- 
manity, however, was not thus to be 
controuled, the noble Mortimer per- 
sisted in his design, and already had 
the half-drowned and worn out 
wretches anticipated a speedy release 
from their miserable condition, Mr. 
Mortimer having sprung upon the 
wreck to make fast another rope be- 
fore he assisted the men, when sud- 
denly, on a signal from Maddox, both 
ropes were cut at the same instant, 
and the wreck, with the wretched 
remnant of its crew, and the gallant 
Mortimer drifted from our reach, and 
in a few seconds disappeared for ever 
from my sight. I felt every drop of 
blood in my body rush to my heart, 
and I sprung at the author of the in- 
human deed! to veut my rage and in- 
dignation on him for this new act of 
cold blooded cruelty. This was the 
signal for the pirates to throw off 
their disguise; Mr. Adams rushed 
forward to assist me, and three of the 
crew ranged themselves on our side; 
we were without a single weapon, 
besides Maddox and his seven men 
were armed in an iustant, as if by 


magic, with pikes, pistols, and swords. 
The consequence was, that after an 
ineffectual struggle, in which one of 
the seamen who rallied to our side 
received his death wound; we were 
overpowered by numbers, pinioned 
like culprits to the deck, and threat- 
ened with instant destruction if we 
did not immediately yield, with cock- 
ed pistols to our heads, and sabres 
pointed at our breasts, we had no 
choice but to submit. 

Mrs. M aud her daughter, pale, 
trembling, and exhausted, were then 
led upon deck; they were nearly 
overcome by terror when they saw 
that we were prisoners. The mis- 
slonary was next secured, he sub- 
mitted meekly to his fate, and only 
calmly expostulated with the pirates 
on their unchristianlike and unlawful 
conduct. By this time the morning 
had considerably advanced, and, but 
for our present situation, and our 
fearful anxiety as to what should fol- 
low, the glorious presence of the sun, 
as he rose above the troubled waters, 
as if to repay us for the dangers of the 
night, might well have cheered us 
with renewed hopes. But, absorbed 
as we were in feelings the most pain- 
ful, and filled with gloomy anticipa- 
tions, the cheering influence of the 
sun afforded us little consolation. 
The seizure of the ship was followed 
by an act equally unlawful; our 
trunks and luggage were ordered 
upon deck, and we were pillaged be- 
fore our eyes without the power to 
defend our property. My — 
containing the invoice of the ship’s 
cargo, my private instructions, West 
India bills to a large amount, and let- 
ters of credit and introduction, were 
eagerly seized on; and, in short, 
every article of value contained in 
our trunks, and on our persons, was 
appropriated to the use of these sea 
robbers. To sum up our misfortunes, 
we were then forcibly shoved into 
an open boat, let down from the ves- 
sel’s side without chart, compass, or 
rudder to assist us, ard with nothing 
to avert starvation, except a small 
bag of biscuits, a cask of water, and a 
bottle of rum; an old boat cloak was 
flung to Mrs. M@——, who bore this 
unlooked for misfortune with a spirit 
that did honor to her sex: her chief 
care being centred in her daughter, 
whose tender frame was less fitted to 
bear up against a trial so cruel and 











severe. Thus prepared to encounter 
the roughness of the sea, and the pro- 
bable return of the tempest, we were 
barbarously pushed off from the ship’s 
side, and cast upon the great Atlantic 
without the most distant prospect of 
ever reaching land. The ship, after 
hoisting fresh sails, and displaying an 
American flag at her mast head, stood 
away to the Westward, and favoured 
by a fine breeze, cut swiftly through 
the waters, and in a few hours ap- 
but as a speck on the distant 
orizon. The sensations of our little 
crew, as thus she gradually diminish- 
ed, may be felt, but never can be de- 
scribed, 

For my own part, overcome, as I 
nearly was, by melancholy reflections, 
and feeling, as I did, that we were 
given up to destruction, the presence 
of the excellent and amiable Mrs. 
M——, and her pale and suffering 
daughter, called up every manly feel- 
ing in my breast, and endued me with 
a fortitude, which, under different 
circumstances, I might not have felt. 
I even assumed a cheerfulness that 
was foreign to my heart, and held out 
the hope of being speedily released 
from our sufferings, as there was, I 
said, every chance of our meeting be- 
fore evening with some vessel that 
would take us on board. The mission- 
ary offered usa still better consolation, 
for he spoke of that blessed heaven, 
to which, if our earthly efforts failed, 
our faith in God would be sure to lead 
us. Mr, Adanis at first was low and 
desponding, which I, in a great mea- 
sure, attributed to his loss of blood 
from acut which he received in his 
head in our brief struggle with the 
pirates. The two seamen who joined 
us in the fray, and who were now 
obliged to share our condition, con- 
ducted themselves with courage and 
fortitude, and, in short, considering 
our fearful situation, and the probable 
fate that awaited us, we bore our mis- 
fortunes with tolerable composure. 
There were no useless lamentations, 
no despairing ravings ; for after the 
first shock was over, we used every 
effort to appear like men in the pre- 
sence of the heroic mother and her 
suffering child, and the religious con- 
solation bestowed by the good mis- 
sionary, afforded solace and assistance 
tous all. The morning, by the bless- 
ing of providence, was uncommon! 
fine, and although the sea was still 
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agitated from the violence of the re- 
cent storm, our little boat bounded 
lightly over the waves, assisted by the 
remnant of an old sail fastened to an 
oar. Our store of provisions we hus- 
banded with the utmost care, and 
being resolved that no efforts of our 
own should be wanting to secondi the 
mercy of Providence, if such mercy 
should be extended to us, we entered 
into asolemn compact to be content 
with whatever portion of provision 
should fall to our lot, and to bear 
without murmuring, whatever priva- 
tions we might afterwards be destined 
to endure. Having settled these points, 
all eyes were directed over the bound- 
less ocean in the trembling hope of 
discovering asail. But hour after hour 
passed away, and no aspect of a ship 
appeared between the heaving waters 
and the distant sky. A cloud on the 
horizon’s brink arose, at times, to 
mock us with the hope of succour, and, 
as it melted into air, after attracting 
for a while our’painfully anxious gaze, 
we felt more lost, more desolate than 
ever. 

I shall forbear to repeat the detail 
of our miseries and sufferings for the 
three days and nights which we passed 
in an open defenceless boat on the 
treacherous bosom of the ocean. 
Scenes of this description have been 
sufficiently described, and the sad 
reality of the misery we endured on 
this occasion are too painfully pic- 
tured in my mind to bear a repetition. 

Suffice it to say, that having en- 
dured the extremes of heat, cold, 
thirst, and hunger; having witnessed 
the last gasp of the fair and unfortu- 
nate Miss M——, who died on the 
night of our second day of hopeless 
misery in the arms of her fond and 
anxious mother, who vainly called on 
heaven to spare her darling child, 
having looked around us on the deso- 
late ocean for relief till our aching eye- 
balls sunk hopeless in their sockets, 
having wished for death myself, nay 
ardently prayed to God for my sudden 
dissolution, and having at length sunk 
into a torpor allied to death itself, I 
was roused on the fourth morning 
of our misery by the sudden cry 
of a ship! a ship! and, looking 
in ‘the direction to which the sailor 

ointed, I discovered a large vessel 

bensting down upon us. To describe 
my sensations at the moment would 
be utterly impossible, 
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We were picked up by his majesty’s 
frigate, the Thetis, of sixty-four guns, 
and every care and kindness were be- 
stowed on our wretched situation. 
Under this treatment the good mis- 
sionary, Lieutenant Adams, the two 
sailors, and myself were soon reco- 
vered, but every attempt proved inef- 
fectual to restore the amiable woman 
who shared in our misfortunes. Her 
daughter’s death, more than the mise- 
ries she had herself endured, preyed 
deeply on her spirits, and she died 
calling on her name. 

The Thetis, being homeward bound, 
arrived in the Downs in three weeks 
from the happy morning when she 
took us onboard. My first care on my 
unexpected return to England was 
to forward to my employers in Liver- 
pool a detailed account of the seizure 
of theit ship and caryo, which, being 
verified by the affidavit of my com- 
rades in misfortune, was immediately 
transmitted to the Admiralty, and ad- 
vices were instantly dispatched to the 
admiral in command, on the West In- 
dia station, to seize the Captain and 
crew of the Fancy of Liverpool for 
murder and piracy on the high seas, 
and transmit their bodies for trial 
forthwith to England. Although every 
exertion, however, was made to act 
on these orders, the pirates evaded all 
pursuit, and were no where to be seen 
or heard of. 

Some years after these occurrences 
I commenced business in London, on 
my own account, as a general mer- 
chant ; and one day, being in White- 
chapel, I observed a vast concourse of 
people proceeding at a slow pace to- 
wards Mile End. In the centre of 
the crowd I perceived a cart guarded 
by a troop of horse; enquiring of a 
by-stander the cause of this singular 
procession, I was told ‘that the cart 
contained a criminal on his way to 
Execution Dock, to be there hanged 
pursuant to his sentence. His crime? 
the murder of a seaman under his 
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command on a voyage homewards 
from New York; and his name | 
eagerly enquired? William Jones 
replied my informant. By this time 
the cavalcade had nearly advanced to 
where I stood, and, anxious to get a 
look at the wretched culprit, I request. 
ed permission of a neighbour to be 
accommodated with a seat in his front 
window; my request was complied 
with, and just as I had taken my sta. 
tion, the cart having received a tem- 
porary check from the pressure of the 
crowd, drew up before the window 
where I stood. The miserable crimi- 
nal was seated with his back to the 
horse; his hands were pinioned before 
him, and his head was dropped upon 
his breast. He was dressed in black, 
ared cap was on his head, and the 
halter was tied around his neck. The 
stoppage of the cart seemed, for a 
moment, to arouse him from the sul- 
len stupor of despair into which his 
thoughts had fallen, and he looked 
up. What were my feelings when, in 
that wretched malefactor I discovered 
Maddox, the pirate captain, An ins 
voluntary inchintiioin of surprise to 
which I gave utterance, attracted the 
attention of the miserable man; he 
fixed his eyes upon my face, and after 
gazing for a few seconds on my fea- 
tures, with a look in which shame, 
horror, and remorse, were powerfully 
blended, he shuddering turned himself 
around, and the cart moved on. He 
was hung according to his sentence, 
and his body was afterwards suspend- 
ed in chains on the high ground at 
Blackwall that overlooks the Thames, 
A few days after his execution I stood 
beneath the gibbet ; and as I gazed on 
the lifeless body, as it swung to and 
fro in the evening breeze, and caught 
a glimpse of the pale grim features, 
that were half hid beneath a black 
cap, I thought of those of whose deaths 
he was the cause, and I felt how well 
they were avenged. 
G. L. A. 
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AN EPISTLE FROM AN OLD LAMP TO A GAS LIGHT. 





“ 








ex fumo dare lucem.”’ 


Horat®t. 


BrotTHerR LUMINARY, 

{ cannot help cunsidering as an act 
of usurpation, your attempt to put me 
out, and to eelépse my mild, sober, 
and modest ight, by the imposing 
glare of your refulgence, drawn from 
the grossest matter, and of most offen- 
sive effuvia; nor can I admit that 
the town is benefited by your pre- 
sence, to the extent which you and 
your friends wish to have it believed, 
Jam your senior by many years, and 
although you make égft of me, I 
shall still hope to shzve out my time, 
by the help of my patrons the oil 
merchants, and with the support of 
all lovers of the olden times; nay, 
yet, to take the lead of you upon the 
ancient principle of sentures priores ; 
the introduction of gas light is an in- 
novation similar to the superseding 
good old common sense and the sober 
light of reason, by new lights, and 
inflammatory doctrines; “ medio tu- 
tissimus ibis,” is an old maxim, and 
a verysafe one, and it bas always 
struck me that it was as possible to 
have too much light, as to have too 
little ; but let us examine the state of 
the town, since your arrival in it, and, 
then we may more easily compute 
the advantages gained by your intro- 
duction. In days of yore the two 
houses of parliament were surrounded 
by our simple, unassuming form, yct 
the lustre within was not less brilliant 
than in the present day; men could 
sce their way just as well as in these 
more modern times; aud if, in the 
passage to the senat:, we had net all 
the external glare of day, the inter- 
nal state was such that it might be 
said by the cloquent patrictic meme 
bers — 


“We have within what far surpesseth 
show.” 


The Palace of St. James's certaiuly 
looked a little duller than at this pre- 
sent time; but, then again, at a birth- 
day, or the close of a drawing room, 
the scene was lit up by the deaming 
benevolence of the royal family, and 
by the sun-bright eves of the British 
fair, If our ‘I'heatres were a little 
darker from without, the inside boasted 
of as much Juminous matter, both as 


to the drama and the dramatis per- 
sona, as ever has been produced since 
the reign of gas, and | am bold to say 
that there was more real light in those 
days than in these more modern times, 
Where are our Garrick’s, and our 
Barry's, our Siddons’, our Miss Far- 
ren, and our Kemble? and what has 
become of our genteel and sentimental 
comedies? Of the former, and a le- 
gion of other brilliant performers, we 
see but few successors, “ Apparent 
rari nantes in gurgie vasto.” ‘ihe lat- 
ter are supplanted by the gaseous 
show of pieces of pageantry, transla- 
tions from the “ight productions of 
our neighbour France; the flash im 
the pan of the German drama, such 
as Der Frieschulz, &c. &c, and thea- 
tricals filled up with quadrupeds and 
othcr strange animals, capering on the 
boards. If we look to the appearance 
of the sircets, we will allow that your 
glare illuminates then to a great de- 
gree, but we strongly suspect that you 
lend your dazzling etlect to fraud and 
imposition, and that night articles are 
exhibited in the shops, which pass off, 
like light wit, wih a flash and away; 
but which, under our twinkling, and 
the moderate aid of the steady candle, 
would have been subject to a scrutiny 
that might have been followed by de- 
tection; your appearance in the town 
seems to me to resemble very much that 
of our modern deaua and belles, of our 
military d/ades, and shining charac- 
ters of fashion; all is fire and stage 
effect, trinket and tinsel, novelty and 
foreigu finery; our nobles, in my 
young days, wore the star of their or- 
der, thus distinguishing them from 
the man who owed all his consequence 
to his tailor; now duke and dandy, 
baronet and boxer, are of the same 
cast, and the brazen face of the latter 
asses for as bright a character as his 
bette rs. I liked the old times when 
royalty drove down to the concert of 
ancient music, environed by torches 
aud honest famp-light; and when 
his majesty’s life-guards, (satirically 
called the cheese-mongers, real weighty 
and most responsible citizens,) boldly 
bumped along by his side, in a plain 
English jog-trot, with their gold laced 
cocked hats, and fine substantial cloth- 
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ing ; now your face of fire is reflected 
in helmets and cuirasses, and displays 
terrific mustachios which put John 
sull in mind of foreign invasion, and 
look so outlandish, that a man scarcely 
knows where he is; after this, instead 
of the spruce /ight-horseman, follow 
galloping lancers, bearing the flag of 
defiance at one end of their Polish 
weapon, and seeming as if they were 
about fo éring matters to a point 
with the other extremity ofit; whereas, 
in the triumphant reign of oil and 
cotton we poled in another way, and 
only gave our countenance to the 
freedom of election. Our enemies 
have erroneously stated, that we are 
more apt to go out than you; let 
me tell you, mister gas, that the ins 
and outs, in my best days, were pretty 
much what they are in yours; the 
outs wanted to be in, and the ins 
dreaded to be out; mureover, if we 
went out in a quiet manner, whilst 
the watchman was dosing, and after 
the small hours had begun, you may 
be cut off altogether by a malicious 
hand, and leave all your customers 
in total darkness; but that is not the 
only evil and disadvantage attending 
your glaring glory, since, for one 
disorderly person, who formerly pa- 
raded or traversed the metropolis, at 
least a score are now to be found, 
you are so convenient with nocturnal 
wanderers, and so handy to conduct 
them home at undue hours; whereas 
the two classes of night walkers d'au- 
tre fais were fully accommodated by 
lamp-light, the inodest retired a. its 
approach, whilst the dissipated de- 
ended upon the sun to find their 
aries. instead of braving the dan- 
gers to which you expose them; 
whilst you, at the same time, injure 
the hackney coachmen, who picked 
up many a far, by good ai who 
feared to be ae on foot by our 
clear obscure ; whereas now, persons 
of both sexes frequent the streets at all 
hours of the night, encouraged by the 
assurances that they are as light as at 
noon-day: in spite of which, more 
deeds of darkness are done than in 
the time of our great grandfathers, and 
more romance is abroad than in the 
milleet une nuits, the Peruvian knights’ 
entertainments, So much for your 
nightly entertainments! your coftee 
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shops, shell fish rooms, royal saloon, 
cum multis alis, which now open 
their doors (under a gas light) to 
midnight hags, queer fish and loose 
fish, and sport a little palais royale jn 
the centre of our once antigallican 
metropolis; not to mention your ir. 
radiating the gates of hells and point. 
ing out the road to ruin, wliereas, in my 
younger days, nocturnal luminaries 
alone distinguished the apothecary’s 
and accoucheur's entrance with a po- 
lite, “ please to ring and knock,” or 
“Mr. Bolus’s night bell,” alas! your 
night delles are of a far more dan- 
gerous cast! although you may arro- 
gantly cry, “here's metal more at. 
tractive,” it my be objected to lamp- 
light, that 
** Clouds and darkness rest upon it.” 
But to gas, a just accusation may be 
made, that many a black business is 
bronght to light to the great scandal 
of society; the greatest evils flowing 
from the old lights, were a man’s 
losing his way, or a shilling occasion- 
ally; whereas one may now lose a 
limb, or a life, by your frequent ex- 
plosions *, be poisoned (in the theatres, 
shops, and elsewhere,) by your offen- 
sive smell, or may miss a good dinner 
from your destroying the fish in the 
river by your filthy intrusion on its 
bed, and by your contamination of 
its waters, If you have any thing to 
show forth which may e/ucidate this 
subject, or clear you trom the charge 
which Lamp-light, Candle, and com- 
pany advance against you, they 
and [I will receive and attend to 
it, provided, always that we see lessof 
you; then shall the fame of discord 
be extinguished betwixt us, the durn- 
ing hatred of rivalship shall sink into 
it’s socket, the ¢orch of truth shall ap- 
pear as before, and the old light shall 
overpower the new in spite of the 
eleirnoirs of the ancien regime, and 
the idluminati of the continent and 
elsewhere ; slow and. sure, safe and 
moderate, will then be the order of 
the day and night, and I shall flourish 
as heretofore. 
I remain, Mr, Gaslight, 
Your senior and competitor, 
Signed, for the firm of 
Wick, Blinkinsop, Lamphight, & Co. 
P. S. An answer is requested if you 
can write. 


* The explosion of gasometers is meant, the effects of which have been very serious. 
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A Stnuer Reclaimed. 


SMILES AND TEARS NO. Ii. 


Man 


* Thou peadulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


A SINNER 


RECLAIME 


Dv. 


—--—--~ 


You remember the maid whose dark brown hair, 
And her brow, where the finger of beauty 

Had written her name, and had stamped it there, 
Till it made adoration a duty. 


But she wander’d away from the home of her yout!:, 
One spring ere the roses were blown 5 

For she fancied the world was a temple of truth, 
And she judg’d of all hearts by ber own. 


She fed on a vision, she liv’d on a dream, 
And she follow’d it over the wave ; 
She sought where the moon bas a milder gleam, 


For a home- 


and they gave her—a grave ! 


T. K. Heavey. 


ee 


Tur imagination of a youthful poet 
could searcely picture a more loyely 
spot than that chosen for the cottage 
of old Richard Alleyn. It was 
besomed in one of the wildest and 
most romantic vallies of North Wales: 
on each side rose high and _ lofty 
mountains, some with dark, barren 
surfaces, others clothed with beautiful 
and luxuriant verdure, while on the 
one immediately before the cottage 
dashed a swift and wide torrent, 
which, like the energies of an ambi- 
tious man, seemed to regard no ob- 
stacle, but carried every thing tri- 
umphantly before it. The valley 
itself was the picture of primitive 
simplicity, and the cottage was one 
which a spirit were he exiled in this 
under world from the realms of the 
blest, might have chosen for his home. 
So simple, so unadorned, «xcept by 
the lavish hand of nature, it greeted 
the traveller's eye ; and afforded to it 
® most pleasing relief after gazing on 
the rapid torrent before the dwelling, 
which resembled too closely the never- 
ceasing anxiety and bustle of the 
world; while the still and quict habi- 
tation seemed the home of happiness 
and peace, and all the kindlier affec- 
tions of our nature. 

Those whose travels have been con- 
fined to the city which gave them 
birth, are too apt to imagine that the 
pictures of rural beauty and simplicity 
EB. M. October, 1824. 





which we meet with in poetry and 
romance are not to be found in the 
paths of reality, and are merely frail 
though beautiful creations of the poet's 
or describer’s mind. Those who 
have taken a more extended view of 
human nature will draw a line be- 
tween those two extremes. If they 
have read the book of life as atten- 
tively as the narrator, they will agree 
with him that there are many parts of 
the south and west of England. where 
the primitive simplicity and open 
frankness that early distinguished its 
inhabitants above the rude barbarians 
of the north are yet to be found, though 
not perhaps blooming as untarnished 
as before the innovations and luxu- 
ries of foreign manners crept in and 
laid the foundation to the gradual 
decay of its national character, Had 
the cynical traveller beheld the cot- 
tage of Alleyn in the spring time of 
the year, when the damask roses were 
hiding with their blushing heads its 
humble exterior; when the eglantine 
and jessamine strove to su in 
luxunance if they could not in uty, 
their queen-like sister; he would 
have paused ere he asserted that deceit 
and treachery could exist in a home 
which seemed the dwelling-place of 
the best fruits of the heart. It ap- 
peared as if nature pitied the neglects 
of fortune, and gave to the essor 


those gifts around his dwelling which 
$5 
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the richest inhabitants of the prondest 
city might envy, but which all his 
wealth could net obtain. 

If all seemed peace, happiness and 
love without, it was but a just em- 
blem of the interior of the cottage. 
Its inhabitants consisted of the aged 
possessor and his daughter, his only 
child. Ellen was the beloved of his 
heart, for she was the surviving 
pledge of a hapless, though romantic 
atfection, which, though it gilded his 
maturer years with the sunshine of 
contentment, yet destroyed those 
visionary hopes which the hey-day of 
youth had created. The story of 
Alleyn may be related in a few 
words: he was one of those foriunate 
beings who are said (by way of ex- 
cellence) to have married for love; 
in the eyes of the world, a most ridi- 
culous sacrifice, but to those who have 
studied the human heart more atten- 
tively, a better and surer security of 
happiness than any road the finger- 
post of highly excited youth and hope 
could point out. To marry for love, 
signifies to marry for no other con- 
sideration whatever. Where neither 
rank, titles, wealth, the influence of 
family connexions, and, in short, no 
selfish feeling can have any com- 
mand; but an interchange of affec- 
tion, a saciifice to the opinion of the 
world; a determination to make up 
in the society of the cbjcct of each 
affections, all those enjoyments and 
expectations they have resigned to 
obtain the wishes of their heart. 

Novelists would fain make us ima- 
gine that love is to be found only in 
the regions of Grosvenor and Port- 
man-squares, that it must be fostered 
in the lap of affluence, and rocked in 
the cradle of splendor. They know 
uot that it is independent of geogra- 
phy; it palpitates as deeply beneath 
the russet gown of the hardy cottager, 
as in the bosom of the sickly votary 
of fasion, whose brow is clasped by a 
coronet. But love is a flower which 
must have the free and balmy air of 
retirement and seclusion, where its 
fiagile tendrils may acquire strength 
and vigour to cling with permanency, 
In the forced air of palaces, and draw- 
ing rooms, it is like wo exotic whose 
beauty and vovelty delights its owauer 
for a while, but from the ungenerous 
natwe of its clime, or the want of 
proper nourishment, it gradually de- 
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cays and enjoys a sweet but epheme. 
ral existence. 

It was in the same cottage that 
Alleyn and the partner of his felicity 
gave up the tumultuous cares and 
heartless enjoyments of the world for 
the calm and quiet seclusion of do. 
mestic life. Ellen was their only 
child, she was the child of their hope 
and their atlections, and the harbinger 
of happiness their declining years 
were continually pointing at. She 
was to them the solace of the past, 
the joy of the present, and the hope 
of the future. How can the enfeebled 
narrator relate the delicious transports 
of the parents, as with silent delight 
they watched over their daughter as 
she increase‘ equally in beauty and 
inage. Each day brought to thema 
dearer joy, for it brought to light some 
new charm or grace that betore she 
was not possessed of, or hidden from 
their admiring sight. ‘The mother of 
Elien was a most accomplished wo- 
man, and though it was impossible 
that her daughter cou'd receive all 
the advantages of education she her- 
self possessed, yet she imparted to her 
sufficient to keep her mental charms 
in keeping with ber personal endow- 
ments. In this delightful task, this 
amiable woman was called from the 
arms of her doating husband and child, 
to that heaven which alone was supe- 
rior to the one she already had en. 
joyed, The fostering of Ellen, the 
bringing her up in those paths which 
his deceased wife so eminently graced, 
had now become the only consolation 
her Joss had left the afilicted widower, 

Years passed away and left with the 
old man resignation and contentment. 
The virtues of his departed wife ren- 
dered her always alive in his memory, 
and his soul was too much devoted 
to providence to repine at his decrees. 
Ellen had now attained her seven- 
teenth year, and with it all the beauty 
and grace that could possibly adorn 
that delightful period of life, The 
reader may reconcile this to his mind 
as the usual description of an heroine 
of romance. But alas! that she was 
as beautiful as the poet can fancy, or 
the painter can delineate, is fatally 
true, Ay, fatally ; for those charms 
which seemed the offSpring of hea- 
ven’s deare:t love, were but the 
mother of hell's blackest machina- 
tions, 





Know ye not, that the grub, the 
vile, the odious grub, will lay waste 
the loveliest flower the breath of 
heaven ever kissed—that the dark and 
earthly worm will prey into the fairest 
plant that ever reared its proud head 
ened the skies, and can ye wouder 
that the bosom of the purest and most 
spotless virgin should be ravaged by 
the desolating power of the black 
hearted and remorseless seducer ? 

It was in the summer of Ellen’s 
seventeenth year, when a young man 
of elegant and striking appearance had 
taken up his abode at the little village 
in which the residence of Alleyn was 
situated. He had arrived there on 
foot and unattended. But that this 

mode of travelling could not have 
been the result of necessity, was 
evident from his not denying him- 
self any luxuries the place could 
atford. His precise object tor visiting 
that part could not be gained: in- 
deed, its romantic beauty would have 
alone been a sufficient enticement to 
the pedestrian’s visit. It moreover 
was distinguished by a variety ‘of 
brooks which abounded with a pecu- 
liar kind of trout, that frequently 
brought strangers to that, secluded 
spot, and in which sport he seemed 
to take much delight. His appear- 
ance was striking though not showy; 
there was an elegance even in the 
simplicity of his dress, which well 
agreed with his slight though beauti- 
fully iormed person, that seemed to 
say its owner had not much mingled 
in the storms and butietings of the 
world. ‘Lhose who look tor beauty 
in the face of man as the first recom. 
mendation, would have been dis- 
appointed at first with Irwin. — His 
countenance was more inteilectual than 
hand-ome, yet it could not be con- 
templated without leaving a most 
favourable preyudice for ils possessor, 
His eyes were alone regularly beau- 
tiful, and spoke with a brilliancy and 
animation that could only be sur- 
passed by his tongue. His hair was 
of a raven black, and told well with 
the expression of thought and senti- 
ment his countenance displayed, His 


manners were the most captivating 
the simple inhabitants had ever ex- 
perienced, and without any effort or 
seeming inclination he interested every 
one around him in his favour. 

Such was the being that Alleyn in 
imitation of many of his neighbours 
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had admitted into his dwelling ; such 
was the being that was for the future 
to be the companion of his romantic 
and susceptible child, It was evideut 
that Irwin was more delighted with 
the place than its inhabitants. Though 
they were frank, open and hospitable, 
they were not in any way adapted to 
the mind of a young man of refined 
ideas and intellectual education. The 
case was altered when he became 
known to Alleyn and his beautiful 
daughter. ‘Ihe former was in no 
wise inferior to his guest in natural 
and acquired abilities, while the latter 
astonished Irwin in the elegance of 
her manners, the chastity of her lan- 
guage, and the loftiness of her ideas. 
If she was bereft of those bewildering 
charms, and had but the graces of her 
mind to engage his attention, Ellen 
would have been safe; for the in- 
cense he paid to her shrine would 
not have mixed with a sentiment less 
purified or refined. But what was the 
creature before him, She possessed a 
form, that were the visionary creations 


of ‘Arcadia realized, would have 
passed for its lovelest idyl Ler 
countenance was so expressive, that 


it was difficult to trace whether the 
woman's beauty, or the angel's grace, 
reigned most triumphantly. Her 
eyes were hazel and their darkness 
only served to rencer the pure enamel 
of her complexion more beautiful, 
©! not more sweet were the roses that 
shed their sweetening breath round 
her doorway than those which faintly 
blushed in her cheeks, “They were 
like the mother roses, and her lips 
seemed like twin buds, whose love- 
liness so rivalled their parent as to 
keep the admirer’s decision wavering 


which were the most beautiful. 
Ellen! ‘twas mine to see thee but 
once, and the recollection of that 


momeut will for ever associate itself 
with my ideas of innocence, youth, 
and loveliness. 

The innocent heart of Ellen till that 
hour knew not the meaning of the 
words love and affection, more than 
the duty she evinced towards her 
parent,and the benevolence with which 
she treated all who were in the sphere 
of her heavenly nature, illustrated, 
With a mind naturally romantic, and 
its enthusiasm increased by the wild- 
ness of the scenery around her, with 
no other notions of love than what 
the ballads and legendary stories as 
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they were sung and told in her native 
mountains, had created in her mind. 
With a disposition enthusiastic in its 
highest degree; with a soul too blindly 
wedded to the higher and kindlier 


atiections of our vature, she became ~ 


deeply interested in the society of 
their guest. He, above all others, was 
the most likely to become the centre 
of attraction to the heart of a young 
and susceptible girl. Though his 
dark eyes and his expressive coun- 
tenance could be lit up at his com- 
mand with the brilliancy and auima- 
tion of genius, yet there was a pene 
sivegess and deepness of thought in 
his countenance and manners, which 
told irresistibly in the heart of her 
he was most anxXivus to create a favour- 
able impression, 

She was his guide in all his ram- 
bles: it was she who related to him 
the traditions connected with the ro- 
mantic objects around them, while he 
would breathe into her ear, the high- 
born sentiments cof a superior and 
cultivated mind, The blandishments 
of polished life when exercised by 
him, seemed to lose their emptiness, 
and acquire a fascination and reality, 
which he alone was capable of be- 
stowing. His manner, his actions, 
his pursuits, were so completely dif- 
ferent to the rest of the beings she had 
been accustomed to consider as spe- 
cimens of mankind, that his really 
graceful and tascinating manners, 
viewed through the medium cf an 
elevat.d and inexperienced fancy, be- 
came to her totally enchanting and 
self subduing. Nature, when reflect- 
ed from bis eyes seemed to be dressed 
in a lovelier look ; and asthe witchery 
of poetry and romance beamed from 
the mirrors of his soul, or breathed 
from his lips, a new world seemed to 
be opened, and he 

‘the god of her idolatry’ 
appeared, like that superior, yet un- 
detinable being, that in the dream of 
her infancy and in the imaginings of 
her youth, was constantly their object. 
The visions of years scem<d at length 
realised; and her heart, her trusting 
heart, was now unutterably full—fuli 
even to bursting. But though her 
mind was opened to new thoughts 
and desires, her soul was as pure as 
ever; pure as the snow that lies in 
the azure. irmament on the “ misty 
mountain top” as yet unknown to 
the foot of mun. 
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Think not reader this to be but the 
idle pomp of diction : alas! Memory 


weeps over its sad reality. Love! 
sacred love! why should thy roses be 
accompanied with thorns, and why is 
the breast devoted to thee, doomed to 
be wedded—to sorrow—to shamem 
to guilt and to affliction ? 

hou art in the rosy morning of 
youth, the herald of hope, of expec. 
tancies too bright ever to be realised; 
‘tis well thou art transitory, and the 
forerunner of misery, for wert thy 
power here permanent, the heaven on 
earth would beso complete, that the 
heart of man would not believe there 
was another, and more Ccelightful 
sphere, 

She delighted in his conversation, 
in his manners, in short in ev 
thing which his presence biesse 
The glooms of the past and the 
sorrow of years were dispelled by one 
glance of his eyes, and rapturous ex- 
pectations of the future were conveyed 
to ber heart by one soft pressure of 
his hand. It was her wish and her 
hope ; the very summit of the am- 
bition of her previous years; that 
Providence would grant her a heart 
which would beat at the same im- 
pulses with her own; a soul whose 
sentiments were akin to hers, to 
whom she might breathe her thoughts 
and sentiments, which she withheld 
from those around, from the appre- 
hension of their being despised, or 
ridiculed as unintelligible. 

That long-wished for heart, soul 
and understanding, seemed at length 
realised in a form which had already 
caught her enamoured fancy; and 
she entertained for their possessor, the 
most delicate and enthusiastic adora- 
tion. Her virgin heart, more than 
ordinarily susceptible, yielded to the 
intoxicating instigations of her imagi- 
nation, and surrendered itself to the 
energies of love, in its deepest and 
must intellectual sense. 

Her father so long absent from the 
world, knew but little of its deceit 
and treachery; suspicion was the 
most unwelcome inmate of his breast ; 
and here there was nothing to sus- 
pect: he thought it was no more than 
natural, that the young people (un- 
happy man he made no distinction 
for the difference of their sexes) should 
prefer their own society, to those of 
riper years. While his daughter, 
w imocent and unsuspecting 











heart fearing no danger because it 
knew tio sin, beeame her lover's 
companion, as Often as he desired, 
and he was too well acquainted with 
the arts and refinements of vice, to let 
any opportunity escape, without for- 
wardivg the end he had determined 
to obtain. 

Qiten, with this lovely enthusiast 
hanging on his arm, would he 
ascend the highest clitf which over- 
bung the distant sea. There they 
would watch the declining orb of 
light and beauty surrendering its 
powers into its Creatoi’s hands. Here 
as its last dying rays lighted up her 
expressive countenance, with its 
fading splendour, she would exclaim 
“Oh! thus, Oh! thus may we die 
bike him in happmess, and undimi- 
nished glory; ovr eud like his more 
glowing ard beautiful than the hour 
of his meridian splendor.’ ** Blessed 
hope,” reiterated her lover, and pressed 
her yielding palm, as if with the 
assurance of its completion, 

Could a voice then have cried aloud 
from the Heavens, or arisen trom 
the dust, it would have answered 
Never! Could the light of his eyes 
at that moment reflected what was 
passing in bis soul, they would have 
presented a picture where selfishness 
and criune were the prevailing objects. 
They would have foretold her end 
would be one where shame, misery, 
and repentance would be exchanged 
for innocenve and glory. Could he, 
it may be asked, look at that tender 
and confiding creature, so young in 
years, in hope, even the seeds of vice 
not embryo in her heart? Cvuld he 
for an instant have imagined her a 
thing of disgrace, or Jonged to make 
her such? Could be in reward tor 
the cau.fidence she had so illimitablv 
placed in him, reward ber with 
treachery? Could:he render those eyes 
which now seemed devoted to heaven, 
fearful of encountering its light? Yes! 
he could do that, and wish for more, 
though he knew the penalty on one 
side would be the chill bed of death, 
and on his own. the never ending dis- 
gust and abhorrence of the world, 

Could a voice at that moment have 
arisen from the dead : had the angel of 
innocence that till now had presided 
over her fate, been present, the guile- 
less soul of Ellen would have been 
saved. As it was, it fell with all that 
was bright and heavenly in her nature, 
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to the depraved and sensual monster 
Desire—and left her not repentance 
and tears—for the emotions of her 
soul were too great for those rélievers. 
Wretched and unhappy, how was 
she able to return to the sinless arms of 
her parent? how was she to meet his 
looks? How when left alone to her 
own sad feelings, could she meet the 
gaze of that power her bursting soul 
told her she had irremediably offended ? 

Man, man, art thoa a man, and 
canst treat the being that was given 
for thy solace, amidst all thy miseries 
and affliction, thus: if thou art, 
thou art a libel on nature, which 
blushes to own a monster like thee as 
her offspring. Is it not strange, won- 
derful to think, that he who sees a 
being devoted to himself, looking up 
to him with faith and confidence, en- 
joying the treasure of an unsullied 
conscience, the protection of her God, 
and the good opinion of the world, can 
calmly, and ddibontels, for the sake 
of the gratification of a mean and 
paltry emotion, plan bis actions to 
render her the disgrace of the earth, 
an object of anger mm her Maker's eye, 
a thing for the finger of scorn to posnt 
at? 





Man! proud man ! 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Commits such crimes under high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep ! 


When they arrived at the door of 
her father’s cottage, the sense of her 
humiliation overcame her, What was 
she about—for the first time, she was 
going-to enter his threshold to dis- 
grace it: she went out of it the most 
celestial being on earth, a virtuous 
girl, and had returned to it—what she 
was, Her father would take her in 
his arms, and clasp what*—a thing 
polluted, and disgraced—a rank and 
flower-less stem. “ Never!" she ex- 
claimed, in a voice which even made 
the hardened libertine tremble. As 
she uttered these words, she flung her- 
self on her knees betore the moon, 
which was rising from the murky 
clouds as if ashamed to gaze on her, 
and as it spreatl its pele beams over 
her agonized face, she cried aloud, 
“Great God, Ukneel before thee for 
the first time, a wretch defiled! wreak 
thy anger on my sinful head, but 
spare, Ol: spare in thy merciful good- 
ness my that aged man, visif not 
my sins on his head, grant him te- 
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ignation and happiness, till thou 
takest him to thyself—and I swear 
this form of mine shall never shame a 
home that has hitherto been devoted 
to thee!” 

After a few violent sobs of passion, 
she turned to her betrayer, who stood 
motionless, gazing on her in the full 
conviction of his villainy, and told 
him with an air of determination he 
had never beheld her before assume, 
she was ready to fly with him. “It 
is you that have rendered me a thing 
of shame, and my shame will be 
thine.” This was the only complaint 
or reproof that ever escaped her lips, 
and her heart smote her as she uttered 
it. Reader, this man was a noble- 
man! how he deserved that title, 
Ellen’s fate will tell. 

She fled with him ; late as the hour 
was they procured means for flight, 
She became his companion in soli- 
tude, but here every thing reminded 
her of the home and the parent she 
had left behind, and she became mi- 
serable. He took her to courts, she 
breathed the air of palaces, but their 
gaiety only made the darkness of her 
heart more insupportable. He sought 
the refuge of foreign climes, in hopes 
that change of scene might dissipate 
her melancholy, but all was of no 
avail; in the splendor of palaces and 
the pomp of courts her thoughts would 
wander to the home of her infancy, 
to the peaceful valley, and to the lofty 
mountains; to the cottage which her 
sainted mother once blest with her 
presence; and who perhaps now was 
in a happier sphere, weeping that the 
immeasurable space that seemed to be 
between them was never to be dis- 
solved, She considered herself as a 
thing abandoned by heaven, as having 
committed a crime which the tears 
of repentance could never wash away. 

She could fancy she saw her father 
daily declining and drooping into his 
grave, unbefriended and unrelieved. 
The thought was agony —-she had 
sworn never again to enter his doors, 
but perjury seemed a lighter crime 
than ingratitude. A voice whispered 
into her ears, ‘‘ wilt ¢Aouw arise and 
yo to thy father.’ And she deter- 
mined to fly and end her life with 
him, as she believed her end to be fast 
approaching, for the sting on her con- 
science preyed like a worm on her 
heart, and yradually undermined her 
constitution, 
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Poor Alleyn was at first distracted 
at his daughter's absence, thinki 
some accident had befallen her; but 
when her lover was absent too, the 
fatal truth at once flashed upon his 
mind, and when he heard it confirm. 
ed by the testimony of the innkeeper 
who procured the post horses, he 
thought himself abandoned by heaven, 
He was never seen to smile afterwards, 
All traces were lost of that resigna. 
tion and contentment which for. 
merly were the leading features of his 
character. He seemed reckless of 
every ill that might occur to him, 
and at first had recourse to drink. 
ing. His affairs became embarrassed, 
which only increased his sullenness, 
At length he betook himself to the 
cottage, which had now grown hate- 
ful to his sight, from the many de. 
lightful associations connected with 
it, and rarely stirred from it; and 
would, were it not for the kindness 
of his neighbours, have wanted the 
necessaries of life. 

Happily it was not his fate long to 
brood over the remembrance of joys 
flown never to return in anticipation 
of increasing misery and woe, though 
the means through which he was 
ushered to the haven of happiness 
were the most pitiable and revolting. 

A gang of ruffians from the coast, 
instigated with the hope of plunder, 
fired the cottage and stript it of every 
thing it contamed; the owner made 
no defence, no not even prayed for that 
mercy which they were not inclined 
to bestow. The next morning, horrid 
to relate, the mangled corpse of Alleyn 
was all that was found in the ruius of 
his habitation, 

The winter passed away, and the 
flowers of spring, as if in mockery of 
the desolations around, were already 
shedding their sweets over the ruins 
of Alleyn’s cottage; while around it 
the rank grass waved its head proudly 
in the air, like one who elevates 
himself on the ruins of his foe, It 
was on a smiling Sabbath morning 
when a young female, sliabbily at- 
tired, with hirleng hair waving wildly 
in the wind, was seen traversing the 
quiet church-yard, as the most tardy 
of the villagers were entering the 
portal of the temple of the Lord. 
She hurried through with a wild and 
distracted air, till she came to a grave 
which was newly made; she flung 
herself franticly on it, aud clasped 








the senseless mound to her breast. 
The villagers passed into the church, 
the melancholy truth was apparent to 
them, the grave was Alleyn’s, and the 
mourner could be no other than his 
uvhappy daughter. 

She remained near an hour on the 

ye, when she determined to enter 
the church. It was the same aged 
pastor, to whom she had from her 
infancy always been his dearest fa- 
yourite, He gazed on her as she en- 
tered, and she saw the tears burst 
from his weak eyes, and course each 
other down his aged cheeks. He was 
in the pulpit, about to deliver his 
sermon, when he stopped short, and 
either by accident or design, (the 
latter most probably) he uttered in a 
deep and impressive tone, those joy- 
ful and hope inspiring words to a 
sinner’s ears, ‘“‘ NEITHER DO I CON- 
DEMN THEE WOMAN, GO AND SIN 
No MORE.—Then spake Jesus unto 
them, saying I am the light of the 
world, he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” [1 St. John, c. 8 v. 
11, and 12.] She looked up to him 
as if the sound of hope, and the love 
of religion, was once more kindled in 
her breast. She drank eagerly the 
sounds of his voice. He reminded 
her of our Saviour, when he spurned 
not from his feet the sinful Magda- 
lene as she washed them with her 
tears: of his pardoning, without con- 


. 5? . 
demning, the woman taken in adul- 
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tery, and those acts which best dis- 
played the certainty of pardon, when 
urchased by the tears of repentance. 
Vhen he spoke of the kindness and 
love of heaven, which delighted more 
in reclaiming one sinner from wicked- 
ness, than in the reception of a bun- 
dred taintless souls, his pious en- 
thusiasm—the eloquent animation his 
eyes assumed—and her own soul con- 
firmed the truth of his words, and for 
the first time she felt reheved by 
tears. The venerable old man saw 
the effect he had created, when he 
summoned up a graver and more 
earnest voice, “ Father of goodness! 
receive into thy flocks a strayed 
lamb! Let the tears of repentance 
that now fall prostrate on thy throne, 
seal her pardon. May thy holy 
spirit for the future, guard over her 
steps, and if the frailty of her nature 
should again tempt her to wander, 
may the thought of thee bring her 
back to thy fold, there to remain till 
it shall please thee to call her to that 
home, where the spirits of the just 
hold their joyful communion, and 
where those she loves best, are ready 
to welcome her,” 
. . * . 

He puused—she dropped a tear of 
happy acknowledgment, the spirit 
of the Mighty One that hovered 
round her, cauglit it and spread the 
balm of Hope in ber breast, The 
sinner felt she was pardoned, 

GEORGE GorDon, 





L, 


(IN HER SEVENTEENTH YEAR.) 


Pretty flow’retie! the eve of thy childhood now o'er, 
Dawning womanhood rises to view ; 

As the spring of thy life hath been cloudless and pure, 
May its summer glide cheerily too. 


Till the last may you ramble through life’s chequer'd way, 
Ne’er depress'd by one motive for sorrow ; 
May pleasure conduct you through each coming day, 
nd happiness smile on each morrow. 


Ere long may I see thee, eweet prattler possess'd 
By some youth, fortune-favor'd and tru: 
And I deem that on earth he can never be blest, 


If he find not a blessing in you. 


The Moss Rose. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 
To Lapvy D—— 


Tuov thrivest on a lovely hill, 
Where the cool breeze softy blows ; 

Thou art watered by a purling rill, 
My sweet moss-rose! 


And oft I've seen, when the burning sun 
His rays o'er the water throws, 

Thy shadow reflected bright thereon, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


And again. when the dark and solemn night 
Its mantle o’er nature throws, 

I've hied me to thee, in the still star-light, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


And thou wilt not ungrateful be, 
For the care my hand bestows; 

No! thou throwest out sweet scents for me, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


And when a cruel stranger told, 
He’d pluck thy mossy boughs, 

I've bid him from thee his hand withhold, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


But when the cold and ruthless wind, 
Thy leaves on the margin strows ; 
Pll gather and cherish all | find, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


And when the world shall frown on me, 
And friends are chang’d to foes— 

I'll come—and I'll weep o'er my lovely tree, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


What though thy leaves decay and wither, 
When the wind of Autumn blows ; 

Unlike to them, we'll mourn each other, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


And when the dustis my silent home, 
And o'er my grave the zeyphr blows ; 
Oh! wilt thou shed thy leaves on my tomb, 
My sweet moss-rose? 


They shall gather a bud from thy mossy tree, 
When my clay to the still tomb goes ; 

And then, on my cold, cold breast thou shalt lie, 
My sweet moss-rose ! 


CLIO. 













To the Editor. 


Sin—A few weeks since, a person, 
who though by no means a high 
literary character himself, has yet 
a strong veneration for every thing 
which he imagines to be a literary 
curiosity—placed in my hands, for the 
purpose of allowing me to take copies, 
a number of old manuscripts which 
he averred were autographs of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Of course, on hearing 
such an assertion made, the first feeling 
which one is conscious of, is that 
of unhesitating incredulity—and I 
did not seruple to let my friend 
perceive that 1 was not very ready to 
acknowledge the likelihood of what 
headvanced. He persisted, however, 
in affirming them to be genuine, 
adding, at the same time; “I know 
how useless it is in this age of literary 
mysticism, to produce to you or any 
body else, the collateral evidences I 
have been able to procure of the 
truth of my statement; but there are 
the MSS.,—take them—you are a 
scholar—a literary man—examine 
them as closely as you please, and if 
they be the things J know them to be, 
you will find it out sooner in that way, 
than if IT could trace them for you 
through the hands of every possessor, 
up to the gallant Philip himself. For 
my part, ] have no doubt upon the 
matter,” 

Whether the arguments of my 
friend had any effect upon me, is of 
little consequence; but certain it is, 
that he stumbled upon a sagacious 
observation, in saying that internal evi- 
dence was the most satisfactory, and 


indeed, the only satisfactory mode of 


ascertaining the genuineness of manu- 
scripts thus submitted to one’s inspec- 
tion, [read them according to his wish, 
and by his permission, shall now pre- 
sent you with a few of the copies I have 
taken: at the same time offering you 
my own critical reasons for deeming 
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the internal evidence, alone, in this 
instance, to be very conclusive. 

At the same time, I am aware that 
there are a great many who will not 
consider the discovery of MSS. by 
Sir Philip Sidney, a matter of any 
great importance im this age. He is 
one of those writers among our own 
antiques, whom we may be said to 
have found out, Hehas been weighed 
in the balance of modern criticism, 
and found wanting :—a composition 
m which the alloy trebles (at least) 
the gold both in substance and in 
weight. That there is, nevertheless, 
a vein of sweet and tender poetry 
running through, and qualifying by 
its spirit the dross of his conceit and 
puerility, is what none will deny. 
He had genius beyond a doubt, and 
was the victim of the silly atlectation 
of his day. 

The first of those little pieces with 
which [| shall present you, is one 
which I was delighted to lay my 
hands on, and which to me its the 
gem of the collection, If it be not 
the production of Sir Philip, it comes 
from the pen of the most perfect imi- 
tator the world ever produced. In- 
deed, it is delightfully in the spirit of 
that unequal writer. It is, certainly, 
the only attempt in the English lan- 
guage which gives any thing approach- 
ing to an adequate version of that 
beautiful passage in the Old Testament, 
which has been so often mangled by 
our verse erectors, as Addison calls 
them. Sir Philip was the only person 
competent to the task, although many 
will say, that simplicity of diction 
was hardly to be looked for from the 
bard of Arcadia, 

The little piece of which I speak is 
verbatim ac literatim as follows: 
The metre, though I cannot imme- 
diately call to mind an acknowledged 
piece of the author's in which it is 
used,® is, to my thought, very happily 
chosen for the subject. 


* Since writing the above, a friend has reminded me that Sic Philip makes use 


of it in his version‘of the Book of Psalas. 


E. M. October, 1824, 
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Kynge David, hys Lamente over the Bodyes of Kynge Saul of Israel and 
his sonne Jonathan. 


The beautye of the lande ys slayne, 
Howe lowlye are the myghte layne! 


lL. 

Now lette us shede the brinie teare, 

And Ictte us heave the pityinge moaue!— 
But whyle we strowe the willowe biere 

For Ysrael’s pryde to lye upon ; 
Oh! lette not Gath the tidynges heare 

Oh, tell yt not yn Askalon, 
Lest every waylinge sounde of ours 
Rayse triumpe-shoutes in heathen boweres! 


ll. 


May raine or dew droppe never lyghte 
Upon thy mountaynes, Gilboa! 

May offerynge flame ne’er crowne thyne heighte 
In deepe of nyght or noon of daye! 

Where worsted yu unholie fyghte 
The myghtie flang hys shielde away ; 

Caste meanlie on the fouled greene, 

As he had ne'er anoynted beene!— 
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ll. 


From battel fyelde they turned them ne'er 
With bowe unstrunge, or blade untryede— 
Pleasant they were yu lyfe,and fauyre 
Nor yette did deathe theyre loues divide— 
Theyre nervous armes myghte scathelesse dare 
To bearde the lyon yn hys pryde ; 
Yette theyre lyghte limbes made fleeter speede 
Than eagles, stoopynge o'er the meade. 
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IV. 


Ye daughteres of the lande, deplore 
For Saule the bounteous and the bolde, 
Whose kynglie hande hath founde you store 
Of crymson geare and clothe of golde ; 
Alack ! that hande can giue noe more, 
That worthie harte ys stille and colde ; 
Unknowne amongst the deade and dyinge, 
The mightie with the mean are lyinge !— 
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V. 


Ah! Jonathan! my brother! lore 
And friendlesse I must looke to be !— 

That harte whose woe thou ofte hast borne 
Is sore and strickene nowe for thee ! 

Younge brydegroome’s loue on brydal morne, 
Oh! yt was lyghte to thyne for me ; 

Thy tymelesse lotte I now must playne, 

Even on thyne owne highe places slayne ! 


Howe lowlie now the mightie are! 
How still the weapons of the war ! 








| have marked in italics a few of 
the lines which breathe most intensely 
the spjrit of the author. Those in the 
fifth stanza, approach as nearly as it 
is possible for paraphrase to do—the 
beauty of that inimitable passage in 
the original, “ Thy love for me was 
wonderful—passing the love of wo- 
man!” With how slight an altera- 
tion from the scriptural text, he has 
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contrived to make the very last line 
the perfection of sublimity, 
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If you have ever had the com- 
plaisance to read Dr. Edward Young's 


brick and mortar version of the same 
passage, you will, I think, be more 


ready to do honor to this. 

The next piece on which I have 
laid my hand, is an original, and 
rather quaintly addressed :— 


To my harte’s loue, and the ydolized object of my soule's worship, these :— 


SONNET. 


THe DREAME, 


I slept, and lo! methoughte, beneathe a tree, 
Within whose outstrechede armes the windes laye husht, 
Listenynge oure love-thoughtes—whyle a smalle streame gusht 
By its foot gurglynge lowe, I sat with thee, 
And thou diddest smyle upon me bounteouslie ; 
Whzyle I wreathed jessamynes for thy blacke haire 
And talkt—But one approached of aspecte fayre 
And took her seate betweene us, and on me 


Did looke ryghte playsomelie ! 


My tender suite from thee! 


Oh! she did steale 


I turned askance 


And wooed her beautye with unholie zeale, 
While thou satest bye, thy drearylie pleasant glance 
Ranklynge my harte! At lengthe my horride trance 
The rosie morne dyssolved, and founde me faithfulle stille ! 


T should before have mentioned, 
that more than half of the collection 
consist of papers in prose, many of 
which are letters on private, and 
some on official matters. But as I 
have begun by submitting to you 
specimens of the poetical pieces, I 
shall for the present confine myself 


to them, reserving the last mentioned 
to another opportunity. 

There are several of the sonnets, 
but I shall only give at present ano- 
ther specimen. It appears addressed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, and must con- 
sequently have been written in the 
author's youth :— 


To my deare friende, W. R., these :— 


SONNET. 


Fa M E. 


Heare ye how faintlie now, and timidlie 
Whayle hys husht waves sleep on the peacefulle shore, 
Old ocean yn hys leisure murmurs o'er 
A streamlet’s songe, beneath a willowe tree !— 
Yette I have seene, when as that mightie sea 
Curlynge yts thousand foamynge lippes yn scorne 
Did utter forthe a crye againste the morne 
A fearfulle sounde of giante mynstrelsie ! 
“‘ But ys that ocean, yn hys great repose, 
“ Lesse lonelie for the peryl which hath past 
* Lesse pleasant for hys myghte?"’ Ah! since at laste 
Thou thus wilt flinge thyne harte and hope to those! 


On—and be great! 


But oh! give me agayne 


My home of sylent peace! my lute, and smilynge playne! 


It was well for the nation, however, 
that this longing for inactive retire- 
ment was merely a piece of poetical 
affectation in the heroic  versifier. 


The longest poem among them, is a 
projected classic pastoral, of which 
many passages are edited in prose; 
and the whole, taken together, very 
broken and unconnected, I 


shall 





subjoin a few lines of the poem. 
The scene is laid in the classic vale 
of Tempe; and that is the title which 
the author has given to the work :— 
(quasi tacos, lucus.) It is prefaced 
by a long quotation from one of the 
ancients, which professes to give an 
accurate description of the place in 
question :— 
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Lines on Kenilworth Casile. 


Whoe hath not hearde of Tempe’s beauteous vale ? 


That pleasant s 


tte of aunciente Thessalie, 


Where the blythe tongue of sylvan gayetie 
Fill'd with glad soundes eache mellowe mountayne gale : 
Where silver Peneus fyrste of Grecian streames, 
Pour'd hys fulle tyde beneathe huge groves of greene, 
Chequerynge with sbade his undulatynge streeme ; 
And Sol threwe myldlie from the hyll hys beames 
On that sweet scene of rural elegaunce, 
Where Zephyre freste from Ossa’s mountayne highe 
Stole through eache wylde bowere slowe and murmurynglie, 
As loth to leave that ravishynge abode 
Where the fayre wood nymphs loved in spryghtelie dance 
To foote it featelie on the flow'rie sodde, 
And heaven’s owne deityes, wanderynge from their skies, 
Yn those soft shades, forgot the Olympian Paradyse! 


Then follows a description of the 
break of morn on the valley—the 
waking of its inhabitants, and a dra- 
matic dialogue which is broken in 
upon at intervals by descriptions of a 
very poetical quality. Two of these, 
one describing the descent of a deity ; 
and the other a boat race on the 
Peneus, are spiritedly and beautifully 
written, but occasionally disfigured by 
the conceit and mysticism of the au- 
thor. Should they prove acceptable, 


you shall have them in another paper, 
There are also little lyrical pieces 
interwoven with the poem. 

For the present, 1 shall now take 
my leave; and I hope, at least, that 
those things I have submitted to your 
consideration, and those which I pro- 

se to myself the pleasure of sending 

ereafter, should they be thought un- 
important in themselves, may lead to 
a more sedulous and more productive 
research. 


LINES ON KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


No more the sounds of battle float 
From yonder ruin'd halls, 

No more the sprightly trumpet notes 
To death or conquest calls, 


How silent now! the strife is o’er, 
The storm has pass’d away, 

Where waved the battle-flag of yore, 
Now twines the lichen gray. 


No sound disturbs the silent courts, 
O’ergrown with verdure rank, 

Which echoed once with knightly sports, 
And heavy armours’ clank. 


The spot where roses clust'ring hung 
The noisome thistle choaks, 

And in the bower where beauty sung, 
The raven hoarsely croaks. 


To reach those towers the Pilgrim tried, 
Though tir'd, increased his pace, 
Took firmer step and bolder stride 
To reach the well-known place. 


Now no retainers throng that gate, 
No minstrel seeks the door, 

And nought, save Ruin, tells the fate 
That waits the rich aad_poor. 


G. W. H. 














A™aN of sensibility is always either 
in the attic of eestacies, or the cellar of 
sorrow; either jumping with joy, or 
groaning with grief. But pleasure and 
pain are like a cucumber,—the ex- 
tremes are good for nothing. I once 
heard a late minister compared to the 
same vegetable, “For,” said the pun- 
ster, “ his ends are bad.” 





Tuat the style of such writings as 
are intended to attract the public eye 
be more elevated than that of private 
letters, is as requisite as it is for the 
pulpit of a preacher to be somewhat 
above the level of his auditors. 

By too constant association, the 
sincerest friendship may be estranged, 
or rather, obliterated; as the richest 
coins are defaced by the friction of 
each other. 





Different periods of time, when their 
order has faded from the memory, 
seem all consolidated into one; as 
the distant horizon appears to mingle 
with the sky. 

An open countenance is like the 
face of a dial,—shewing clearly what 
passes within, 

If perfection were ever once beheld, 
we should be so fully convinced of 
the impossibility of equalling it, as to 
give up all attempts at imitation. 





Who would wish to kill themselves 
by study, like poor Kirk White, that 
the Laureat might publish their re- 
mains ;—unless indeed, he could give 
them a new edition of their /ives. 





Strong minds are like strong spirits, 
—very soon calm after agitation. Yet 
could any one desire the current of 
his thoughts to be so frozen that no 
ruffling breath of passion might ever 
vary it with a wave? 

There is the same wide difference 
between the splendid but lawless 
flashes of a lively imagination, and 
the studied scintillations of a mecha- 
nical brain, as between the whirling 
blaze of a meteor or comet, and the 
artificial sparklings of a sky-rocket. 





In opening the heart to the eye of 
the world,—that is, in publishing 
One's thoughts, it is with minds as 


Serapian fa. 


SCRAPIANA. 
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with bodies, the most deformed and 
unnatural are those which the multi- 
tude is most anxious to behold ; while 
the utmost regularity and propriety 
of principle or feature, may be exhibit- 
ed for ever without attracting the least 
attention. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost was Parnas- 
sus Gained; but his Paradise Regain- 


ed was Parnassus Lost, 





When first we enter a crowd, there 
is little to be done but to push on 
through those before us, while our 
limbs are fresh and our spirits high ; 
but we soon feel that multitudes are 
gathering behind us, and that the 
most we can hope, with probability of 
success, is to maintain our ground in 
advance of the new comers. And 
thus it is in a literary life. We set 
out, with a view of overtaking our 
forerunners in the chace; but event- 
ually find it sufficiently toilsome to 
preserve our advantage over those 
youthful competitors who are mo- 
mently threatening to outstrip us. 





I like that hypocrite who gives one 
a fair opportunity of discovering his 
impostures, by seeing how little his 
conduct is in unison with his precepts. 

Man's heart in this life is like 
Thames-water in the cask ; it grows 
every day more foul "till it arrives at 
a certain acme of feetidity, and then 
gradually re-purifies itself. 

It is beauty whose frown is the most 
awful: no tempest equals that of a 
summer sky. 

The best way to silence a talkative 
person is never to interrupt him. Do 
not snuff the candle, and it will go 
out of itself. 





Anger is most fearful when unac- 
companied by tears: it is lightning 
without rain. 





An illustrious ancestry is to the 
high-born, as the reflector of a lamp 
is to its wick, for if that be without 
light, all the science of catoptricks 
cannot kindle it, and neither 


Can all the blood of all the Howards 
Ennoble foois, or knaves, or cowards. 
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When ideas have slipped from the The root of love may, perhaps, be 
memory, every effort to regain them passion ; but it must be hidden, or 
but drives them further away; as the plant will not flourish. — However 
often, when your cork breaks, attempt- otherwise it may at first sight appear, 
ing to extract it, only pushesit into — there is hardly a moment of our wak. 
the bottle. ing existence (except during the 
overwhelming influence of pain) when 

To analyze a romantic tale is to the mental faculties are not in exer. 
unravel a piece of variegated embroi- ‘fek a few mae be thoughts which 
dery,—to separate the dyes ofaraine 7° early expressed, and flowing pure 
bow ; itis, in fact, to disunite things from their source, undiluted with pe- 


whose principal charm is in their dantry or affection, would be wholly 
atin valueless to mankind in general. A 


faithful portrait of mind is always 
very interesting ; as it contributes, if 
only by way of contrast, to determine 
the standard of moral perfection. 










































































An author need never be at a loss 
what to write ; for, if he feel himself 
unable to proceed with the subject on 
which he has hitherto been engaged, he 
can expatiate upon his own stupidity ; 
and, perhaps, by enquiring and ex- 
amining the cause of it, empower his 
readers to overcome or escape any 
attack of a similar kind, 

















A virtuous heart is a jewel, to which 
the rubs of this life will but give a 


brighter polish. 





























How unfounded is the notion that 
fairness of complexion is indicative of 
mental effeminacy! As if the soul 

A whole work as first given to the were as beauty 1s said to be, merely 
world, is but a rehearsal; itis inthe “skin deep,” 
extracts which unbiassed criticism re- 
publishes, that the full-dress perform- We may be a long while convinced 
ance is exhibited, from which allthait of a particular truth, before the con- 
was objectionable or uninteresting has __viction is powerful enough to influence 
been judiciously rescinded. our conduct. , 



























































FEELING. 


"Tis beautiful to hear the tones 
Of a beloved tongue, 

Whose trembling gush of music owns 
The fount from which it sprung. 


But oh! how sweeter far to steal, 
So near the eloquent mouth ; 
As not alone to hear, but feel, 
That soft and tuneful south, 
Breathing along your joy-fill'’d eyes, 
Until they twinkle, even 
As morning brooks, when o'er them flies, 
The first young wind from heaven. 
*Tis beautiful to see the blush, 
Of a beloved face ; 
Hurridly o'er the bosom rush, 
Love's loveliest dwelling place ; 
And speak as well, what wishes run, 
Sehind that veil to hide, 
As twilight’s glow, that there’s a sun, 
Though now beneath the tide. 
But oh! to feel that blush inflame 
The cheek against it prest ; 
To feel that cheek burn, throb the same, 
This, this is to be blest. 
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The Silent Woman. 


THE SILENT WOMAN. 


Panea verba! 


Ir is not of Miss Lalor, whose 
tongue the potent Prince and Priest 
Hohenlohe has loosed; nor of Epicene, 
the silent woman of Ben Jonson, 
who proves in the sequel to be no 
woman at all, that 1 am about to 
speak ; but of one whose speech has 
known no shackles save those in 
which a rare discretion holds it; and 
whom all the virgin honours of blush- 
ing nineteen shew to be very woman. 
Let other maidens be renowned for 
the thrilling sweetness of their accents 5 
but let me attest the delightful witch- 
ery of this lady’s singular faculty of 
silence. {tis not that, like Morose in 
the Play, “I am a gentleman who 
love no noise.” Quite the reverse : 
I can even tolerate “the noise and 
nonsense of the brawling bar.’’—It is 
only “ the sweet voice of a fair lady 
that has (nof) the just length of 
mine ears;” the voice, be it observ- 
ed, (strictly pursuing the terms of this 
description), the voice of a fair lady ; 
for if a woman be not handsome she 
has my full licence to prattle as much 
as she chooses, Let me explain the 
paradox: to express the higher 
and more intense emotions of the 
soul, language is, on whatever theme 
employed, confessedly faint and un- 
equal, It is well therefore said in 
general, that silence is the most true 
and touching eloquence ; but the apo- 
phthegm is more especially just with 
relation to the intercourse of love. 
“Words,” says one of Congreve's 
characters in the * Double Dealer,’ “ are 
the weak support of cold indifference. 
Love has no language to be heard.” 
The emotions belonging to that pas- 
sion are ofa nature so delicate and 
subtile, as not to admit of being defined 
by, and embodied in words; and 
even though language should afford 
vent to the feelings of an ardent lover, 
the modesty of his mistress would not 
allow the ees inspired by his decla- 
rations to be avowed on her part with 
that explicitness and premeditation 
which would be needful to enable her 
to frame a reply. In the most fa- 


vourable circumstances therefore, the 
expressions of woman must be dis- 


appointing to the expectations of an 
enamoured swain; she knows little 
of her sex or of human nature, who 
waits the confirmation from her tongue 
of that approval which he may read 
in her glance or her blush. The bard 
was wiser who sang to his lady thus— 


‘* We’ll breathe pot a sigh to the tell tale 
air, 

“ Nor proclaim tbe fond triumph for others 
to share; 

** For the rose never speaks when it opes 
to the dew, 

** And lovers say nothing whose feelings 
are true !”? 

* ° * ° 


sut if when blessed with a return of 
his passion, no judicious lover will 
desire the use of language in corre- 
sponding with his mistress, much less 
will he do so in a less happy predica- 
ment. I speak not to those rude and 
boisterous gallants whose love arises 
from mere exuberance of spirits ; but I 
would ask those who have a soul to 
feel the delicacy and sentiment of a 
refined passion, have they not found 
it inexpressibly irksome to be obliged 
to maintain a colloquy about the un- 
interesting trifles which form the 
usual topics of conversation, while 
their hearts are filled with the most 
tender and profound emotions of love 
and admiration. To me it is at all 
timesextremely tedious to take a part in 
that sort of idle talk in which people 
bandy words from one to another like 
children playing at shuttlecock ; but 
when there is before me some fine 
young woman, in whom I could please 
myself by fancying I contemplated 
the high personification of innocence, 
and purity, and grace, and virtue, and 
gentleness, how severely do I feel the 
call for attention to passing trifles 
when the usage of society enforces 
itupon me! With what keen disap- 

ointment too do I find the illusion 
t had indulged regarding the faw 
object of my contemplation, as some- 
thing ethereal and angelic, gradually 
dissolved by her dropping such frivo- 
lous remarks as (perhaps not impro- 
perly) form a part of the conversation 
in which she engages. It is true, that 
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while she speaks I am not insensible 
to the sweetness of her voice, and 
were it like the note of a bird, or the 
strain of an opera singer, &@ mere me- 
lody, devoid of meaning, | could 
hearken to it with pleasure ; but since 
words will bring along with them, by 
whomsoever uttered, those associations 
of ideas with which they have been 
linked, my thoughts are irresistibly 
distracted by the sounds, and diverted 
from the visions previously engaging 
my mind to something paltry and 
pitiful in comparison. On let me 
adore in silence the ido} of the hour! 

Language may facilitate our com- 
munications in every other concern 
of life, but its existence and use is an 
impediment to love. How promptly 
and how surely would a glance con- 
vey to a maiden an assurance of the 
impression her charms had made, if 
language did not exist and furnish a 
medium of communication exclusive 
of every other, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be used till after tedious for- 
malities and delays. If the language 
of the tongue were prohibited, how 
quick would be the progress of intel- 
ligence between the nymphs and the 
swains through the agency of the eves 
exclusively. How speedily would the 
conscious cheek or down-cast eye 
bespeak that assent which is now so 
slowly wrung from the reluctant lips! 

I have always thought that one 
great source of the universal admiration 
with which men regard the Venus de 
Medicis may be found in the speech- 
lessness of that famed beauty. To 
none has she ever uttered a pettish 
remark; no one has ever heard her 
discourse on vulgar and homely mat- 
ters. She looks at all times and upon 
all her worshippers with equal benig- 
nity, grace and dignity ; and with the 
acclamations of all ages and nations 
she is crowned queenof love. Were 
she brought to the homestead, and 
endowed with spetch, her empire 
might be in jeopardy. I have all my 
life thought that if among the daugh- 
ters of men I could meet one who was 
like the Venus, fair and silent withal, 
I should prostrate myself before and 
worship her for ever. Such a prodigy 
it has been my fortune ne: to 
discover. She is one of a family of 
several sisters, the youngest, and in 
the first bloom of virgin beauty. Her 
elder sisters are also handsome, and as 
remarkable for the gaiety and vivacity 


The Silent Woman. 


of their conversation, as she for her 
taciturnity. Iknow no social circle, 
the members of which possess amongst 
them a greater stock of intelligence ; 
my prodigy, the lovely Pauline, shares 
her full proportion, although her ta. 
lents, information, and accomplish. 
ments are concealed from the eye 
of the careless observer; while the 
sprightly wit and agreeable qualities 
of her sisters arrest the admiration of 
every visitor. Amid all their gaiety, 
Pauline remains serene and unmoved ; 
her countenance wears a grave, but 
not severe air, and no passing cloud 
ever darkens her brow. If addressed, 
she answers with promptitude and 
cheerfulness, but with brevity, and 
immediately relapses into her previous 
abstraction. She never originates an 
observation, but her replies to such 
remarks as are made to her bespeak 
an action and well cultivated under- 
standing. Ihave often attempted to 
lead her into conversation, with the 
same hopes of a failure as animated 
Jonson’s Morose in his efforts to prove 
the taciturnity of his bride: 1 have 
never succeeded; 1 have not been 
able to carry the conversation beyond 
a single observation and reply, and 
am obliged to start a fresh topic. 
Pauline seems to possess a singular 
faculty of cutting short discussion by 
afew pregnant and decisive words, 
uttered withal in a manner so modest 
and courteous that one cannot feel 
hurt, though one may be disappointed. 
On this engaging creature 1 could look 
for hours, imagming her a muse, a 
sylph, something above the common 
lot of humanity. Her presence fills 
my soul with images of beauty, 
peace, and happiness. I lose thought 
of all the low and little concerns ol 
life, and enjoy in such degree, as my 
rude genius will allow, something like 
those dreams with whichi the favoured 
of the nine have been blessed, such as 
visited Pope when he pictured the 
commerce of the sylphs and gnomes 
of his Rape of the Lock, as delighted 
Beattie when he depicted the Elors 
disporting on the green, or filled the 
mind of the divine Shakspeare when 
he drew the Miranda of his Tempest. 
For such gleams from a brighter world 
what recompence should I find in the 
most poignant conversation of the most 
quick witted of women! While ! 
gaze on the silent Pauline, nothing 
disturbs or distracts my mind ; it put- 











sues its delicious reveries unbroken, 
or reposes in the calm contemplation 
of her fair form. But in conversation, 
though it were with an Helen, ideas sug- 
gested by the topic, whatever it might 
, would inevitably take hold upon 
my mind,and turn # from the more 
agre able object ol cont mplation,. 

Let not the reader imagine me to 
be one so foolishly enamoured that the 
very faults (such many may deem the 
taciturnity I laud) of my mistress seem 
to me excellencies. 


Poetry. 






Iilic prevertamur, amatorem quod amice 
Turpia decipiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam 
ipsa bac 
Delutant; veluti Balbinum  polypus 
Hagne. 
Hor. Sart. 


Tam no enamoured swain; nor am I 
a wooer of the fair Pauline. IT have 
long sat by a solitary hearth ; and in 
whatever visions | may indulge, that 
hearth will remain solitary to the last. 
T. M. 8. 
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TO MARY ANN, 


Adieu dear girl, may heartfelt bliss 
Soon chase thy bosom’s sorrow ; 

For sweet affection’s fervent kiss 
Will bless thee e’er to-morrow. 


Fond memory will recal the day 
When | have shard it too, 

And flattering hope with prospects gay, 
Will those lov'd hours renew. 


The tear that trembles in thine eye, 
Reflected stands in mine; 

My bosom echoes sigh for sigh 
Responsively to thine, 


Thus ever will sweet friendship'’s power, 
Link my fond heart to you, 

As firmly as in this sad hour, 
In which I say adieu. 


LOUISA. 


ON THE DEATH OF RIEGO. 


What o'er thee though no hand shall sculpture raise, 
‘lo speak the warrior's and the patriot’s praise, 
The sigh that oft escapes the generous breast, 
Will lightly fan thy silent bed of rest, 

And thoughts of thee, upon thy lonely bier, 
Wiil call down beauty’s cheek the feeling tear. 
Think not imperious tyrant that thy scorn 

Has power to make his resting place forlorn; 
Riego needs no storied urn to shew 

How great the mind whose relicks rest below ; 
Search the warm bosoms of the _ and brave, 


And there you'll find what you 


eNyhiis grave. 


What though o’er thee no pious hand shall raise 
Elegiac lays of monumental praise, 

The hallow’d lines did no rude hand displace, 

Time in her round of ages would efface, 

While in the virtuous bosom, warm, and free 

Fond memory ever will reserve a place for thee! ! f 


E, M. October, 1824. 


LOUISA. 
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MONIMIA THORNTON. 
A TALE. 


In 2 passing romantic retreat within 
saty miles of the great metropolis, 
near the borders of a pleasant forest, 
and far from the follies and deceits of 
a wicked world, is placed a neat and 
lowly cottage, where once dwelt Moni- 
mia Thornton, the innocent and only 
darling child of a fond mother. 
Monimia’s father left this world of 
sorrow and disappointment before 
she was sensible of his protecting 
care, or capable of lamenting his loss. 
In this cottage Monimia drew her first 
breath, and for sixteen years enjoyed 
the affectionate smiles of an aged 
and widowed mother, for she was the 
pride of her maternal heart, and the 
joy of her widowhood, But it is 
melancholy to think how uncertain 
is every thing, and how very unstable 
are all human possessions! Eternal 
suns and cloudless skies are not to be 
expected in this world! our earthly 
joys are all alloyed. Our temporal 
pleasures have all an end!—Soon 
after Monimia had attained her 
sixteenth year, she was deprived of 


her affectionate and lovely parent by 
the cold and unrelenting hand of 


death. She mourned over her dear 
mother's remains with an unaffected 
sorrow, and it was more than two 
years before her reason resumed its 
empire, No tongue could give utter- 
ance to what she felt, or pourtray the 
intolerable anguish of her mind, 
Her mother had made it the business 
and purpose of her being to please 
and make her happy, for benevolence 
had been at the root of all her actions. 
Monimia therefore owed much—very 
much to her, and dreadful and insup- 
portable was the event which sepa- 
rated her and her poor mother for 
ever. While we are in human form, 
and susceptible of human impressions, 
it is net in our power to rise above 
the reach of sorrow on such over- 
powering occasions, though we — 
moderate the intensity of our arguis 

by calm reflection assisted by the 
healing hand of time. And thus it 
was with Monimia;—she did not 
entirely give herself up to despair, 
Her loss, no doubt, was great :—pangs 
of eternal separation from those we 
love, are far beyoud all power of ex- 


pression, But Monimia felt assured 
that her dear mother had gone to a 
better world, and although she had 
sighed out her last adieu, and turned 
her eyes from her for ever, she doubted 
not that her recompense was un. 
limited and immense, and that her 
happiness was completely secure, 
She therefore saw the justice of what 
had happened, and humbly gave way 
to the afflicting blow as time brought 
the olive branch to her distress, and 
fortitude subdued her mind to repose, 
Mounimia having an aunt residing in 
the country, to whom we shall intro- 
duce the reader by the name of 
Martha Bloomfield, and it being a 
pleasant romantic spot, she was ad. 
vised to fix on it as the place of her 
destination. Martha Bloomfield had 
been married, and had lived with 
her husband many. years in a comfort. 
able state of independence, until at 
last his affairs became embarrassed, 
and he failed. The poor man being 
quite borne down by sorrow, remem- 
bering the thick and blushing pro- 
mises of his spring, and coutrasting 
them with the sear and yellow leaf of 
his withered and fruitless autumn, 
gave way to melancholy, which pro- 
duced a kind of delirious fever, and 
brought on a rapid consumption, 
when, after a short continuance of the 
disorder, he was carried to that silent 
place of chaste repose—the grave! 
About three years alter poor Bloom- 
field's demise, Martha, his widow, 
was left in possession of a tolerably 
good. fortune by the death of a rich 
relation who had made a large fortune 
in a very respectable mercantile line, 
and who had neither children nor wile 
to provide for. Both before and 
after Martha’s marriage, poverty had 
breathed its pestilential breath upon 
her, and the morning of her days 
rose immersed in clouds, and seemed 
for a long time to carry ruin in its 
aspect. But it had pleased heaven 
to bless her with good spirits and a 
fair religious trust in the goodness of 
providence, so that in all her trying 
circumstances the genuine worth of 
her character appeared most conspi- 
cuous, tranquil, collected, an? dig- 
nitied; and though time and the sore 














ened within her bosom had destroyed 
the rose bloom on her cheek, she 
still preserved unbroken the serene 
eheertulness of her manners, and her 
natural suavity and good humour. 
No word, no look, ever betrayed even 
jo the most scrutinizing eye that she 
had not all she could wish. ‘The 
true value of such a character as Mar- 
tha’s can scarcely be appreciated. 
Many minds ate capable of great and 
arduous efiorts of virtue; but that 
silent, constant, and steady patience 
which she displayed in all her poverty, 
few are called upon to exert. She 
was never utterly hopeless, but bury- 
ing all her cares and troubles in her 
own breast, she trusted to that Being 
who sees in secret. The friendly 
breeze of fortune, however, at length 
dispersed the threatening storm; 
prosperity's golden sun shot forth its 
cheering rays, enervated the chilling 
blasts of black adversity, and decked 
the evening of her days in rosy smiles 
of joy. But Martha having expe- 
nenced a sufficient. share of the 
weachery and inconstancy of the 
world when her husband was living, 
and being heartily disgusted with it, 
determined to turn recluse in some 
solitary retreat, and there to enjoy the 
peaceful pleasures of a country life. 
She proved a most excellent neigh- 
bour, for she was a meek, quiet, still- 
hearted woman, with a heart true to 
the virtues of her sex, and neither 
envying her richer nor despising her 
poorer neighbours; she felt for those 
who had been precipitated from pros- 
perity’s flowery mount into the barren 
vale of poverty, and never refused the 
tributary sigh of pity to the offspring 


of distress, or withheld the sacred 
hoon of charity trom the needy 
Sutierer, In short, Martha Bloomfield 


hever forgot that there were such 
things as cold, hunger, and thirst in 
this world. fer benevolence was 
that which makes life amiable; 
which feels, and pities when it feels; 
which carries itseif with a winning 
Sweetness towards every being, and 
finds.its congenial pleasure in doing 
good, 

Her cottage was small, with a 
thatched roof, part of which was 
overrmm with a thick ivy, which 
afforded a safe and pleasant asylum 
forthe birds; especially those 
of the smaller species, who fre- 
quoted this delightful spot in great 
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numbers. They were, indced, almost 
the only inhabitants and companions 
of the place, Mrs. Bloomfield and her 
niece excepted, who spent the greater 
part of their time with them, and had 
by continually feeding their sweet 
pensioners, taught then to hop with 
the most enchanting confidence 
around them. ‘Vhe front of the cot- 
tage was entirely covered with wood. 
bine and honey-suckle, which strongly 
scented the peaceful dwelling. A 
grove of beautiful oaks, that sur- 
rounded the house, cast a solenin 
shade over, and preserved the verdure 
of the adjacent lawn, through thie 
midst of which ran a small brook that 
gently leaped with mirthfat musie 
down the hills. Behind the cottage 
stood the village church, where “ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 
It was for the most part surrounded 
with yew trees of a very ancient cate, 
beneath whose solemn shade many 
generations had mouldered into dust 
and nothingness. Indeed, Martha 
Bloomtield’s little cottage wore the 
appearance of rural loveliness and 
sunplicity, and was in every respect 
furnished in a very neat but plain 
Style, at the same time, a. certain 
elegance discovered itself, which 
plainly bespoke the Owner to possess 
a true refinement in taste, and every 
one perceived that intelligence and 
gracetulness ruled ager the character 
of the whole cottage. Her garden 
was very extensive, and filled with 
flowers which at once charmed the 
eye and gratified the senses with their 
odoriferous sweets, Martha was fond 
of flowers, and raised some of the 
most beautiful with her own hands, 
She and Monimia rose early in the 
summer mornings to enjoy the azure 
sky and the genial breezes of spring ; 
they were always to be seen early in 
the garden besprinkling it with water, 
talking and smiling together, and ac- 
quainting each other wath the bith of 
some new flower or plant. ‘They 
took much delight in raising and 
propping an opening flower, in guid- 
ing their little but luxuriant vine, and 
in pruning for its health and its beauty 
a fruittul tree, In this charming 
though humble dwelling, Monimia 
was perfectly happy and content, In 
the sweet spring days she would walk 
out with her aunt or some young 
friend, to enjoy the fresh breeze and 
the beautiful sunshine. She had no 
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disturbing hopes or wishes ; no long- 
ing anxieties about the joys or griefs 
of future life, and she saw nothing 
around or near her but what seemed 
to smile on the pleasant surface of 
existence. She was in the spring of 
life; and beautiful to her was the 
world before her, for it seemed to 
teem with innumerable pleasures; its 
pleasing prospects delighted her heart, 
and she could hear nothing but pro- 
mises of felicity in the whispering 
gales which passed by her. It had 
pleased the Almighty to cut off and 
number almost all her dearest rela- 
tions and best friends with the dead, 
but amid all the wrecks of time, 
heaven had secured to her one con- 
stant, one unalterable friend, who 
shared with her every joy and every 
pang of life. [tis not our intention 
to present the reader with an elabo- 
rate account of Monimia’s serene 
beauty and charms; indeed to give 
the most highly finished description 
of her beauty and loveliness, would 
only be mocking fair nature’s inimi- 
table work. As well might we at- 


tempt to add perfume to the violet, 
beauty to the rose, or fragrance to the 
hyacinth. 


Suffice it then to say, 
that she was the loveliest of the 
lovely, and that the most critical eye 
sought in vain fora single blemish or 
imperfection in the person of this an- 
gelic creature; ‘and with all these 
charms she was endued with a sensible 
heart, for it may be fairly said that 
the accomplishments of her mind was 
superior to most, inferior to none, 
To be sure Monimia had received only 
the instructions of a home education, 
yet she was what is called an accom- 
plished woman; she had learnt seve- 
ral languages besides her own, and 
was a sweet painter and musician; 
and all her natural feelings had been 
fostered by assiduous culture. No- 
thing selfish had ever grown up in her 
nature, which was always full of pity, 
charity, gentleness, and love. Mo- 
nimia and Frederick Fitzarding were 
inseparable companions, even from 
their infant years, and as they grew 
up together regarded each other with 
feelings of the tenderest esteem. 
Frederick’s parents lived about four 
miles distant from Martha's cottage. 
Their little country seat was most 
beautifully furnished. It stood ona 
gentle rising, with the views of a spa- 
cious Valley before it, through which 
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a luxuriant river poured down in 
sparkling train, and blessed the bor. 
ders with verdure; the wide cham. 
pagne beyond, opened a great variety 
of hills and fertile plains which ter- 
minated in a distant prospect of the 
sea, This beautiful scene of nature 

ou had from every window in front 
of the little family mansion. Fre- 
derick was the son of a gentleman of 
fortune, and perhaps as happily cir- 
cumstanced as could be imagined, 
He was, likewise, a young man pos- 
sessed of many amiable qualities, and 
an excellent understanding, improved 
by the most liberal cultivation. All 
the fine seeds of honour and integrity 
were deeply rooted in his heart, and 
virtue aud magnanimity formed the 
basis of his character. He was a man 
whom it would have been impossible 
not to have loved. There was in his 
nature that attractive union of a. 
modest, benevolent heart, with a 
luminous and devout mind, with 
which those who know how to feel 
and appreciate excellence, are always 
captivated. Bright, therefore, were 
the hopes which all his friends had 
formed of his career in hfe. His 
mother looked upon him as a dutiful 
son, firm and thoughtful even beyond 
his years, and thought it likely, if his 
life was prolonged, that he would be 
a blessing to all his friends, and to 
society in general. She wished 
much to brivg him up to the law, 
whilst his father was as desirous to 
see him practice in physic. But, 
said Frederick to his mother, though 
I do not mean to speak ill of, nor 
vilify any particular calling or pro- 
fession, yet the natural and unavoid- 
able chicane attendant on that pro- 
fession may considerably impair that 
candour and honesty which in some 
degree I hope I possess; in short, said 
he, T will never immerse myself in 
chambers to study the vile jargon of 
the law; I will never embrace a pro- 
fession where I- should be obliged to 
argue for a fee in defiance of any 
cause good or bad, and have to be 
as often the advocate of a rogue as of 
an honest man. And if, said he to 
his father, I am brought up to physic, 
my heart will be constantly pained at 
beholding the miseries and afflictions 
of human kind. It was, therefore, 
finally determined to brmg him up to 
the church, to which he was a splen- 
did ornament and did honour to the 














truths he taught and enforced by 
his example, 

From his eartiest years religion 
marked him for her son; aad as he 
increased in wisdom, the Influence of 
her divine precepts controlled all his 
desires, and directed all the affections 
of the soul. He had a mind rich in 
materials, aud a zeal almost without 
a parallel, so that his prospects in 
life bade him fair to be very brilliant, 
and were far beyond the expectations 
even of his most sanguine friends, 

As Monimia grew up Frederick was 
not inattentive to her charms; he 
gazed on and admired her beauty and 
soon won the ailections of her soul. 
His respectful deference and his affec- 
tionate attentions assured her that his 
bosom was the seat of honour, her 
timidity and reserve wore off, and 
without a word on either side, a seri- 
ous and mutual passion took root in 
the bosom of each party, and they 
were on the footing of avowed lovers. 
Both were good, both truly amiable, 
and the hearts of both tender and 
most delicately susceptible. She 
hourly improved in grace and ap- 
pearance, and he became hourly more 
and more attached, and it was gene- 
rally understood they would soon ex- 
change at the altar their holy vows, 
and sign a contract of eternal love, 
What a happiness! what a triumph 
for Monimia to be selected by so 
superior a being! Nothing could be 
truer, nothing more tender than 
the love which attached Frederick to 


Monimia; and it would have been © 


impossible—it would have been unjust 
that Monimia should not be sensible 
of it. They were elways together, 
speaking the wishes of their hearts 
and vowing love and constancy to- 
wards each other. But the many soft 
scenes which followed are better 
passed over :—neither the tongue nor 
the pen are eloquent enough to do 
them justice, Frederick, however, 
had not commenced the country 
clergyman long, before an event hap- 
pened, which led to that which marked 
the most melancholy period of his 
life, Oh! the visionary bliss of bap- 
piness! When we think it is within 
Our grasp, it is gone, and we are lost 
in regret for the departure of the be- 
witching and deceitful phantom! 
Frederick began to grow weak, 
colour on his cheeks soon faded 
awfully away, and his brow con- 
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tracted itself into wrinkles, His health 
and spirits seemed to decay daily, and 
a'mysterious indifference appeared in 
his behaviour even to Monimia, which 
none of his friends could develope. 
Groans would involuntarily escape 
him, and at every noise, however 
trivial, he started and trembled ; when 
he went abroad, he became terrified 
at his own shadow, as it were, and 
the light of day was painful to his 
sight; and when he lay down, sleep 
was a stranger to his eyes. He was 
scarcely ever to be seen at home, and 
when he did give audience to any one, 
they found him sitting in the inmost 
recess in his house alone, pensive, and 
dejected, so that they almost feared 
to approach him. If he was excited to 
the pursuit of pleasure, his friends per- 
ceived that pleasure was far from him, 
for when she shook him by the hand 
he could only answer her in sighs and 
groans, which he endeavoured in vain 
to suppress. If ever his eye brightened, 
it was only with a tear! His friends, 
struck with the evident alteration in 
his health and spirits, and conceiving 
a change of air might be serviceable, 
prevailed upon him to spend a few 
months with a distant relation at 
Cornwall. Thither he retired, and 
though extremely ill and much bro- 
ken down in spirits, he passed a few 
days very delightfully with his friends, 
and cited this visit as one of the hap- 
piest eras of his life. Indeed, in a 
very short time he grew rapidly 
strong; hope, and even gaiety had 
taken possession of his countenance, 
and _ his friends told him that he was 
throwing off all his vestiges of indis- 
position and debility, and getting rid 
of his asthmatic complaints. But, 
alas! they were miserably deceived ! 
fate had ordained it otherwise! His 
health evidently seemed symptomatic 
of a consumption; his strength gra- 
dua!ly wasted, his pains became more 
and more acute, and every ache 
taught him that he had nothing to 
hope! There was an unusual pearly 
lustre in the white of his eye, and the 
weakness and languor of his body 
became very distressing to him, He 
could never sleep till after midnight, 
and then his dejected countenance 
would be bathed in a profuse and 
weakening perspiration. The doctor 
shook his head, and his friends gave 
a deep sigh of despair, and burst into 
tears as they observed the sepulchral 
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smile upon his cheek! Poor Monimia 
was ruined in seeming peace, and com- 
pletely broken-hearted! She durst not 
bear solitude or darkness one moment, 
and shewed more than childish 
fear and weakness in her actions. 
She begged the physicians to flatter 
her with the hopes of his life, and 
not to let her know if they thought 
poor Frederick’s case desperate ; and 
she charged her attendants not to 
mention death or the grave, nor to 
speak a serious word in her hearing. 

Frederick was exceedingly moved 
at her tears, and when she was with 
him his feelings were beyond what can 
be painted by the most forcible 
expressions, He could not dis- 
regard the tears which she shed, 
and the sighs which burst from her 
bosom, without being moved. For, 
whenever he perceived in her eyes 
any mark of sorrow, it was to him as 
if all nature had been eclipsed. His 
attentions were never without com- 
plaisance, and his concern for her 
tender, and solemn, and full of sensi- 
bility. His desire was that of render- 
ing her happy with him and of being 
happy with her, for he loved nothing 
in the world so much as Monimia 
Thornton, But his sad state of health 
at last rendered it absolutely necessary 
for him to make a voyage to a foreign 
land, and in compliance with the 
wishes of his medical attendants he 
determined to embark for Italy, the 
air being recommended as highly salu- 
brious. But amongst the many sacri- 
fices which his unfortunate situation 
forced him to make, there was one 
above all which he had at heart. He 
had not only to leave all his friends 
and relations, and his native village, 
which was consecrated by the recol- 
lection of all that was dear to him, 
and where he had hoped to pass in 
quietness his allotted time, but he 
had to part with one in whom all his 
happiness was deeply centred. The 
bare idea almost drove him to dis- 
traction, and the scalding tear de- 
scended along his pale cheek as he 
reflected on his melancholy situation, 
Oh God! how should he ever be able 
to speak to his poor Monimia upon 
this subject! He knew that he should 
be unequal to the task. He paused, 
again burst into tears, and seemed very 
much agitated. Early inthe evening 
he retired to his bed chamber, but 
every attempt to procure sleep proved 
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ineffectual, Monimia so occup'ed 
his thoughts that no moment of the 
night was suficred to pass unnoticed. 
The next morning he addressed a lettes 
to her requesting to see her. The sun 
shone forth in ali its wonted beauty on 
the wild moor and the surrounding 
landscape as she walked along ;— 
the reapers of a distant field were 
whetting their scythes, the cow and 
the ox were feeding together, the 
bleating of the sheep-fold fell sottly on 
the ear, and the plumed inhabitants of 
the air carolled their sweetest notes, 
but poor Monimia was too much in. 
dulging in sorrow, and too profoundly 
absorbed in deep melancholy of 
thought and anticipation, to heed 
any of these rural objects, She 
arrived at Frederick’s house with 
marks of anxious feelings in her face, 
which had been washed on that morn. 
ing by the bitter tears of desponding. 
grief. It was with infinite anxiety 
that she beheld the decline of poor 
Frederick's health. He was lying on 
the sofa when she entered the room, 
and he gazed on her with a vacant 
stare that plainly proved he was in 
great agony both of body and mind, 
Monimia advanced with a slow step, 
and* plainly in great agitation of 
mind; then seating herself at the foot 
of the couch, remained there for an 
hour weeping bitterly the whole time, 
but without uttering a word, She 
was completely cast down, her fortitude 
had utterly forsaken her, and she 
seemed to sorrow like those who have 
no hope. Her aunt Martha, who was 
with her, perceiving that she was 
paneer into the most bitter distress of 
mind by the violent battle of thought 
wherewith she was agitated, and feel- 
ing that poor Monimia's situation was 
one in which sorrow had a heavy 
part, begged of her to live in hopes 
that the Almighty, who had thought 
fit to afflict her dear Frederick, would, 
in his own good time restore him to 
health, and wipe the sad tear oi de- 
spair from his eyes. Monimia made 
no reply, but a shower of sympa- 
thizing tears fell from her eyes at the 
condition in which she beheld her 
poor Frederick. Her face was pale, 
her limbs trembled, and a_ flush, 
betokening as much of sorrow is 
alarm, was on her cheek. A thousaud 
blended ideas and recollections of the 
past and the present rushed across her 
brain, and she covered her face and 














again wept bitterly. At length Fre- 
derick broke silence, and summoning 
all his fortitude, apprised her of his 
intended journey to Italy, assuring 
her that he felt persuaded he should 
shortly recover, and that all would go 
well with him; but, said he, if [ 
remain here long I shall soon fall into 
my crave; a loss which might not 
only enhance my dear Monimia’s 
grief, but might prove fatal to her. 
This was the severest shock Monimia 
had ever felt; pale and spiritless she 
could scarce prevent herself from faint- 
ing, when this intimation was made 
known to her; in silent agony she 
heard him, and her looks but too well 
evinced the deep interest Frederick 
held in her bosom. She strove to say 
something to him, and pressed his 
hands, but could not speak; every 
faculty of her soul was agitated; the 
thought of parting with him, and per- 
haps for ever! went quite through her 
heart and shook her to the very depths 
of her nature. The passion of love 
had exerted its sway most despotically 
over her, and she gave him sucha 
look of sorrow as pierced him through, 
The sudden overflowings of thoughts 
and feelings on his heart, obliged him 
to leave the room. He could not bear 
the effect of Monimia’s mournful as- 
pect. She was distracted at the thought 
of parting with him, but at length, by 
her silence, seemed to say, with tears 
trickling down her cheeks, that it 
must be as God and his physicians 
thonght best, and Frederick having 


sufficiently recovered for the journey, © 


due arrangements were made for his 
departure, for the restoration, as it was 
too'fondly hoped, of his health. The 
morning on which Frederick was to 
bid along adieu to his native country 
he was awake and stirring with the 
cheerful lark. It was in the sweet 
month of August, and the whole face 
of the landscape and the forehead of 
the sky appeared unusually spacious 
and beautiful, He was struck with 
the beneficent aspect of nature, as he 
sat several hours alone in a calin and 
holy'contemplation in his library, with 
the’ Bible before him, on which were 
found large drops of tears! but the 
eep passion of his prayers which com- 
municated to heaven in such a time be- 
longs not for us to unfold. The — 
momeyt at length arrived when he was 
to bid poor Monimia adieu !—After a 
long and an affectionate meeting with 
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all his friends, and a tender and heart- 
rending interview with his dear Moni- 


mia at her aunt's} cottage, wherein 
they mutually interchanged the vows 
of unbroken constancy, Frederick set 
sail towards Italy. We shall not at- 
tempt to describe their last interview ; 
the pencil of imagination may paint it, 
but the pen cannot do it justice: they 
whose feelings vibrate at the tender 
touch of sympathy may behold it in 
glowing colours, and for the rest of the 
world we heed not its approbation. 

The evening was calm and serene, 
the air mild and balmy, gently sighing 
at intervals through the rich foliage of 
the young waving trees which sur- 
rounded the cottage; the windows 
were unwontedly illumined by the 
glories of the setting sun, and the 
heavens resembled a sea of flame, 
Every thing in thespacious and pastoral 
view was celculated to calm the mind 
and expand the feelings ; summer was 
clothed in her richest verdure and 
green fields and fresh leafy boughs. 
The birds in the hedge rows were hold- 
ing a gentle and harmonious interchange 
of occasional notes, whilst the sheep 
and the lambs were lying down to 
rest, as if to partake of the general 
composure of all nature, and to ac- 
knowledge the delightful influence of 
such an hour of beauty and rest. Mo- 
nimia followed Frederick to the garden 
gate, and as the last rays of the setting 
sun were shedding its mild, sober, 
and serene glows around the country, 
she took her last farewell of him; her 
eyes were fixed on him with the most 
lively expression of tenderness and 
sorrow ; she waved her hand to him 
while he remained visible, muttered 
some words of affection, which ran 
together into one choking sob, and 
when the distance hid him from her 
view, she returned to the cottage in 
a thoughtful and melancholy mood, her 
eyes streaming a briny deluge ! her 
heart was full. 

Poor Frederick quitted his home as 
he then thought but for a short period, 
yet it was with extreme reluctance, 
and while it remained in sight he often 
looked back to catch another glimpse 
of the place which he was necessitated 
to leave, and which contained all 
which he held most secretly dear, He 
was much agitated with sympathy for 
the menial anguish which he knew 
poor Monimia was suffering, and the 
frame of mind in which he was at the 
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time, and the tinge of melancholy with 
which- bis reflections had for several 
months been embued, made him pe- 
culiarly susceptible to delicate impres- 
sions, atid he felt something akin to 
dread at leaving her. A chilling hor- 
ror came over his spirits as he antici- 
ted the melancholy consequences of 
is own disease; and his nature recoiled 
in the prospect of losing for ever his 
dear Monimia ; her voice, her smile, her 
face, her eyes, her person were before 
him, and then her parting tear, her final 
farewell! These reflections brought 
tears in his eyes and produced a sad 
depression. 

As he joumied on to the place of 
embarkation the sun went down, the 
stars in the heavens began to twinkle, 
and the moon smiled on the country 
in all its loveliness and tranquillity. 
A lively breeze blew on him, and it 
seemed to whistle round him, and to 
make him hasten his pace as if it had 
been instinct with eagerness to take 
him from his native shore. But this 
he heeded not, he only thought of his 

r Monimia! Indeed the tie of firm 


ove and constancy which had bound 
them together, would not allow him 
to forget her one moment. 


There 
was a still, a sacred, a grave, a solemn 
voice that seemed to whisper at his 
heart, and tell him that they would 
never more walk hand in hand toge- 
ther, that he would soon drop lifeless 
into the tomb, and lie in the dark sha- 
dow of death, and sleep with deathless 
souls! death therefore was the theme 
of his meditations ; —- humiliating 
theme ! How calculated to break down 
and depress the spirits:—how calcu- 
lated to alarm. He could not, witha 
stupid boast, defy the gloomy monarch ! 
terror, said he, is in his livid cheek ; 
and who will bail me from his arrest ? 
and as he walked on he again shed 
tears, his mind. retired wit itself, 
and his thonghts: took tremendous 
gloomy paths, This separation created 
in the breast of Monimia very -melan- 
choly sensations, and from this era her 
sorrows may be said to have com- 
mericed. ' After i:eceiving her aunt's 
goodnight kiss, she retired’ early to 
‘rest, but ere she extinguished the can- 
die, she ‘bent her knees to Him who 
hears the voice of earthly anguish, and 
the beatifigs of au agitated heart, and 
implored | the sees, tection 
towaids ‘her dear Frederick, in -the 
deepest passion ‘of prayer. Monimia 
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now became to Martha an object of 
solemn sympathy and commiseration 
and never before had she uttered her 
name, perhaps, with such extreme ten. 
derness, as she did that night in her 
humble supplications to heaven, At 
the dawn of day Monimia arose, 
and after rubbing her eyes, (for she 
was at first copfused with stupor, and 
very far from being refreshed, ) uaha 

ed her little casement, and threw it 
back ‘to its farthest limit, to taste the 
cool spirit of the morning's breath, and 
to smell the sweet flowers in her aunt's 
garden, which shook out vast perfume. 
‘the day was up, the lark was already at 
heaven's gate, and the sun with all its 
glittering jewellery was drying fast the 
dew drop which laid like pearls on the 
glittering grass, It bad always been a 
luxury to the native simplicity of Mo- 
nimia’s soul to leave her pillow early 
in the morning, and contemplate the 
majestic rising sun; it animated her 
nature to the sublimest and overpower. 
ing emotion of delight, for she saw tbe 
omnipotence of God in this glorious 
picture. But this morning she arose 
pale, absent, and spiritless, and sat at 
the window in mournful silence, with 
difficulty repressing her tears. The sweet 
eglantine, and hawthorn blossomed 
before her, roses, lilies, pinks, and car- 
nations of delicate verdures sprung up 
on every side, and the butterfly wan- 
toned on its wings of delight, and the 
bee on her errand of industry buzzed 
before her, but to all the beauties of 
nature and to all the charms of her 
dwelling, a complete type of paradise, 
she was lost—utterly lost! When she 
entered the little parlour which she was 
wont to term her own, because poor 
Frederick's picture decorated the room, 
and it had ever lived in her heart, she 
sat down by the side of her aunt, and 
hung her head as if ber heart had been 
wrung, and when Martha made akind 
enquiry concerning ber health, she 
gave her a look which would. have 
softened marble. Sbe then covered her 
face with her hands, and her eyes 
swam in a sea of most melanclioly 
grief. Martha was too well acquainted 
with the human heart, to be ignoreat 
of the cause of Monimia’s grief, but she 
said but little to her: indeed she was 
-afraid:to say much. to her in the preset 
weak state of her nerves. . If only, the 
name) of Frederick was propounce! 
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trembled, and her whole body was 
seized with a sensibie shivering painful 
to behold. Her aunt, seeing her 
distressful situation, paid. her every 
fond and endearing attention, and 
sought by every means in her power 
to afford her consolation, and to 
turn her thoughts from the objects 
on which they were invariably fixed. 
In this however she had but very 
little success. Persuasion, indulgence, 
compassion, all that was warm in 
friendship or delicate in sympathy was 
ut in practice to no effect. Her village 
iendsand young acquaintances invited 
ber to merry evening parties, for the 
sake of interrupting her most painful 
thoughts, but she tasted not the plea- 
sure and repose which they meant to 
procure her. Her heart had begun to 
stagnate in solitary sorrow, and the 
disease finding itself unopposed, gained 
und day by day, and had gone far 
yond the reach of any human skill. 
Monimia’s heart was rent with a pang 
of which no one could form a just con- 
ception, and she hung down her head 
in a state of melancholy dejection, 
something worse than that of despair. 
After shaking her head ane giving 
most Stetiud looks, she would say to 
her aunt, with an agitated voice and 
changing countenance, pray forgive me; 
—my feelings must be my own ;—l1 
cannot conquer my affections ;—do not 
therefore ask me to hold up my head ;— 
T have no smiles to give till again my 
my dear Frederick breathes his native 
air,and till from the cruel hand of 
sickness he is freed, I have foresworn 
alljoy. And then she would pause to 
Wipe away the tear which reflection 
ured. Eleven months thus wore 
away, at which period she received a 
letter from Frederick ; when it was 
laid before her she gave it a delicious 
kiss, looked at the seal with a wander- 
ing gaze;—she knew not what to 
hope, or what to fear—one moment 
re saw her countenance wearing 
ope’s dawning smile, and in the 
other the dusky frown of trembling 
fear. Her heart beat thickly as she 
broke — the seal, and her whole 
frame shook with strange anxiety. 
She read its contents; it seemed to 
come like music to her fond ear ;— 
it seemed to inspire her with joyful 
feelings, and to g n her heart, for 
was an expression of sprightli- 
ness in-her countenance, whilst she 
was ing the letter that indicated, 
E. M. October, 1824, 


Monimia Thornton. 


ed her peace for ever. 
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as her aunt thought, the possession 
of some joyful secret. She seemed 
to be picturing to her mind’s eye the 
most pleasing ey and to be 


investing herself with a thousand 
cheerful thoughts. Her eyes were 
completely lighted up with joy, and 
the smile on her chook seemed as if 
it would be deep, placid, and stead- 
fast, till a mortal silence came on her 
bosom, and bade it move no more. 
The letter was from one and to the 
other a monument of love and af- 
fection; it contained a passionate 
declaration of Frederick’s attachment 
to Monimia, and was expressive of 
the tenderest affection and the most 
undiminished constancy, informing 
her at the same time that he was 
much recovered, and concluding with 
a very agreeable plan to facilitate 
their speedy marriage. She read it 
with an emotion and ecstacy quite in- 
expressible; but what her feelin 
truly were on the perusal of this 
letter we shall leave our readers’ 
imagination to suppose. She prized 
the epistle as her richest treasure, and 
deposited it in her bosom for many 
months. The sanguine expectations 
of hope had raised her spirits for a 
short period, but they were raised 
only to suffer depression. This calm 
proved but the forerunner of a storm ; 
-—fate had a blow in store for her, 
and she was not very far from the 
midnight of her misfortunes. Horrid 
calamity soon rushed in upon her 
with all its blasting stings, and wreck- 
It was not 
long ere Frederick began again to 
feel the effects of his mitigated disease ; 
but thinking that which would hurt, if 
it were known ought to remain con- 
cealed, he sent privately to Monimia’s 
aunt a just and an affecting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which it was 
ying on his vitals, which frequent- 
y stifled poor Martha’s hope of ever 
beholding him more! As all his 
letters to Martha contained sad and 
melancholy accounts of his health, 
she wisely ee Monimia in ignorance 
of their contents. But Monimia at 
length observing that her aunt and 
friends were frequently engaged in 
mysterious closetings and long private 
eonferences,and often receiving leters, 
which she was careful to conceal 
from her, naturally became alarmed, 
and when left to solitude and her 
ewn reflectious, gave way to many 
x x 
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tears, She frequently remained silent 
and thoughtful, looking at her aunt 
with an anxious and scrutinizing 
glance as if she wished to penetrate 
into her inmost thoughts. 

Notwithstanding Martha’s extreme 
anxiety to keep Frederick’s letters 
carefully locked up from Monimia, 
she one day accidentally left the 
bureau open, wherein the whole of 
the papers were deposited: they 
were perused by the afflicted girls and 
from that fatal moment she was 
misery’s own child. On perusal of 
the letters the tears quietly flowed 
down her checks, but there was no 
loud grief, for her thoughts were too 
deep and heartfelt. She then knew 
that the knot of her bliss was about 
to sever, and that the star of her 
hopes was sinking with a rapid flight. 
She saw nothing, she thought of 
nothing but poor Frederick! His 
image followed her every where, and 
her soul flew back towards him, even 
across the depths which separated 
them. Inthe day time ghastly forms 
came before her view, and at night 
her dreams were hideous, lorn and 
wild, without one ray of hope to gild 
the gloom. 

Whilst she was in this wild abyss of 
thought, and seated by the cottage 
door in undisturbed and lone serenity, 
gazing on the moom beams in all 
their chastened loveliness, and think- 
ing of that world where no moth 
can corrupt nor blight can wither, a 
letter from Italy arrived, sealed up 
with black wax, and bearing the im- 
were of Frederick’s crest ; but the 
1and writing was not known to her. 
She broke open the seal with a fran- 
tic force, and whilst she was unfold- 
ing the paper her reason seemed almost 
crazed. It informed her that poor 
Frederick would never speak more— 
that he had closed his eyes on mor- 
tality ! The bitter  imtelligence 
thrilled upon her soul ;—in an in- 
stant, as it were, her heart was broken, 
and her mind and hope completely 
shattered and ruined;—-she was 
shaken to the centre of her frame ! — 
the support of her life had fallen !— 
hope was extinct !—she put her hands 
before her face, the blood fell back 
vpon her heart, and she stood the 
statue of sorrow and romance. Her 
countenance in the course of a few 
days presented a most shattered aspect. 
The seeds of death were sown within, 


Monimia Thernton. 


and her frame and external appear- 
ance soon justified the apprehensions 
of intérnal decay. A slow, consuming, 
withering fire preyed upon her powers, 
and dried her up like a fallen leaf 
decayed. No medicines could reach 
her broken heart, or lull her hopeless 
mind to sleep. Her disease was 
wholly irremediable ;—nothing could 
restore the debilitated powers of her 
mind, for despair was her disease, and 
misery was in her blood, It was im. 
possible to be deceived ;—her sands 
were running fast away; the dust was 
returning to its native dust, and the 
immortal part to its great original, 
Never did any one behold so rapid 
a change; never behold the coun- 
tenance of any person so bat. 
tered in so short a space of time as 

yas that of poor Monimia’s. There 
was a completeness in her sorrow 
never before observed in any human 
creature; grief had completely wither- 
ed and smote her down. She asso- 
ciated with no one, and frequently 
refused all kinds and species of nou- 
rishment. She could do nothing but 
shrine in sacred thoughts poor Fred- 
erick’s memory. Can it be, she 
would say, that the hands I have so 
often pressed, the eyes on which I 
have so often gazed in silent admira- 
tion, the lips on which I have lavished 
the softest seals of my fondness, and 
the arms which enfolded me in ecsta- 
tic love—are they all borne forth from 
my view, shut up in the caverns of the 
dead, the property of worms, and be- 
come incorporated with the surround- 
ing elements, and sleeping with the 
slime of worms! and then, after a 
deep chilling groan which used to ab- 
sorb all her friend’s faculties in awe 
and wonder, and which mocked the 

ower of description, she would turn 
Lead pallid face, and with clasped 
hands, and an unsettled wildness of 
eye, she would fling to heaven a 
hopeless look, as if her swelling heart 
would burst. Her aunt and friends 
did every thing they possibly could 
to stop her tears, and laid before her 
all the reasons which kindness and 
philosophy could furnish, thinking it 
might, in some degree, soften the 
strokes of fortune;’ but all their 
endeavours “proved useless; grief 
had wholly seized upon her spirits, 
and they could find out no expe- 
dient to relieve her. Friendship 
could pity, but it could not cure 











her! 
thing that was most valuable to her 


Her loss comprehended every 


upon earth. She had been bereft 
of a companion whose love and at- 
tention towards her were sufficient of 
itself, if all the world had forsaken 
her, to make her happy and content, 
These things might be small to 
others, but they were great—very 
great to her; and though all her plea- 
sures and enjoyments with her dear 
Frederick were gone, as t!ie vision of 
the night, the memory of them were 
upon her mind during the short remain- 
der of her solitary journey through life. 
No hopes were entertained of her re- 
covery, for it was impossible for na- 
ture to support herself long in such a 
wretched state. The brightness of 
her large dark eyes were gone for 
ever! and her cheeks grew awfully 
livid and transparent. In fact, her 
brain was so impregnated with un- 
wholesome thought, and so cruelly 
beset with grief and care, that you 
forgot her date of years, and thought 
her old. At lonash the final hour ar- 
rived when her miseries were to cease, 
—when her wearied heart was to ren- 
der forth its last sigh, and her spirit 
to take its journey to the King of 
kings! Martha saw that her dissolu- 
tion was at hand, and all her friends 
were summoned to witness the mourn- 
ful termination which nature was 
bringing forward. No voice spoke, 
no noise was heard. They stood at 
the dreadful post of observation, ab- 
sorbed in the deepest melancholy and 
grief. There could be no mistake, 
no hope! They saw that the great 
and eternal law of death was bein 
executed before them in all its awful 
silence, and they gazed upon her in 
dumb suspence as the saffron hues of 
death were taking possession of her 
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cheeks, and its sickly chills were 
creeping through her frame. She 
fixed her eyes intently upon her aunt, 
and after a solemn pause, and a long 
convulsive struggle, she gently ex- 
claimed, “ ’tis well !”—After this she 
was silent—her eyes were directed 
towards heaven, and seemed to 
look as if they were fixed on 
those angelic beings, that stood 
ready to receive her spirit. The 
last faintings of nature came on 
her;—the peaceful haven was in 
view—heaven was her home, and 
to her home she bent !—Her coun- 
tenance was mild and placid, and 
turned from earth and friendship 
unto the realms of immortal bliss. 
The coldness and the pains of death 
were creeping all over her body; 
every power and hope of farther ex- 
ertion scemed to desert her; some- 
thing gurgled in her throat—her body 
gradually stiffened—her hearing was 
locked up for ever—her jaws fell— 
her lips closed—with a look of fear- 
less composure she shut her eyes, and 
in a few brief minutes all was over ! 
—Poor Martha was almost broken 
hearted, and quite unable to control 
her grief;—the colour of her cheeks 
receded, but there was nothing to be 
perceived in her countenance, or to 
be gathered from her words of what 
she felt inwardly in her heart. Her 
countenance never more wore a smile, 
and she soon took her journey to that 
distant and obscure province whence 
none return. The grass grows be- 
tween the stones of Monimia’s tomb, 
where many a time we have dropped 
a tear to her memory, when the flut- 
tering tribe of the evening are on 
their feeble wing, and the sun turns 
his face from the shadowless land. 





SONNET. 


THE DYING EXILE. 


A lonely wanderer 0:2 a foreign strand 

Far from each former friend and that dear shore 
He fondly call'd his own, (though 4/s no more) 
The exile feit that awful hour at hand, 

When life declining to its latest sand 

Had feebly ebbed—and every grief was o'er, 
Save the sad thought, that all who might deplore 
His fate, were distant in his native land, 

And he must die neglected and alone ; 

Nor wife nor child might even know the spot, 
Where he must sleep unmarked py cross or stone, 
ilis woes unpitied, and his name forgot ; 

Yet wrath he felt.not—and his dying prayer 
Rose for his country’s sufferings and despair. 





A. 
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THE PENITENT’S DEATH-BED. 


—_- 


“ Long she flourish’d, 
Grew sweet to sense, and fragrant to the eye, 
Until at lengrh the cruel spoiler eame, 
Pinck'd this fair lower, with all its sweetness, 
Then flung it like a worthless weed away.’’ 


Otway. 


“| TELL you it is of no use, she 
must die,” cned the apprentice of the 
dispensary. 

“ But, Sir,” answered the attendant, 
“‘she appears better to day than she 
has been for some time ; and, as we are 
told, that while there is life there is 
hope, may —” 

“ Phoo! pack of nonsense; when I 
tell you the woman is dying.” 

“ For heaven's sake, don't speak so 
loud ; she will overhear you.” 

* And what if she does? I tell you 
the girl is at death’s door, You may 

ive her the composing draught if you 
fike—that is, if she lives to take it.” 

* But, Sir,” — 

“1 can't stay to hearany more. Do 
vou think 1 am paid for staying >" 
With these words he left the apart- 
ment. 

And who was the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this conversation? In a corner 
of a room, in every part of which the 
winds of Heaven seemed to have un- 
controlled licence, on a bed—no, I 
misname it; but, it is from the impos- 
sibility offixing a name on so wretched 
a substitute for one: it was a mere 
bundle of rags—-there lay a being. 
Could that wretched ghastly-looking 
object be called a human being? Yes, 
it was such; but, oh! what a mockery 
of humanity! 

The figure was that of the once 
lovely and amiable Ellen R. Ellen! 
"twas my fate to see thee but once. 
Would to Heaven that the recollection 
of that interview had faded forever 
from my memory! So great—so awful 
is the alteration two years have made! 
I remember her then a lovely and a 
posing gitl I remember her more: 
Iremember her everything that a girl 
should be—she was a virtuous girl. 
What volumes do these simple words 
express! They tell of her as one who 
was a being that was not only proud 


of herself, but as the pride and satis. 
faction of all who knew her. Let me 
behold her now: her shivering limbs 
half encircled with the remnants of a 
carpet-rug ; those eyes, which once 
beamed with the conscious pride of 
virtue, seem now fearful of encounter- 
ing the light of that Being her ago- 
nized heart tells her she has offended, 
Look at her: those livid lips—there 
was atime when they knew not sin 
or pollution. See her countenance, 
that wreck of beauty !—see the expres- 
sion of pain and suffering it bears, 
There ‘was a time when it was the 
emblem of innocence and peace ; but, 
now, oh! I must turn away my eyes 
from the loathsome object! 

. ~ * . ° 

She beckoned to the young person 
who was humane enough to grant her 
the assistance she stood so much in 
need of in these trying moments. 

“ My kind friend ;—" she stopped : 
it was a violent effort to utter thove 
words. With greater difficulty she 

roceeded—* [ would spend my last 

reath, after imploring forgiveness from 
my Maker, in thanking you for your 
kindness, but I know it is needless. 
The heart that can prompt so humane 
an action, cannot find any praise s0 
grateful as that which its own feelings 
excite. I will not waste the small 
remnant of breath that is left me, but 
wat hed it, if 1 can, to yonr advan- 
tage. Yes, lady, the few words that 
are now faltering on my tongue, will 
not be thrown away upon you. There 
was a time, though not twenty months 
sincé, it seems a dreary age, when | 
was like yourself, innocent, and there- 
fore happy—happy! Now, what do 
you behold me? And how came this 
change? Listen; and, by the descrip- 
tion of the miseries occasioned by 
vice, you may learn to avoid its 1n- 
citement. 














«| was left just as I had entered my 
seventeenth year, an orphan, unpro- 
tected and frendless. I knew that I 
was handsome and possessed of great 
persoual accomplishments; but these 
are not the means of gaining an honest 
subsistence. I looked around, and 
could see no other; but think not 
then my heart was in the least tainted 
by vice: no, then it shuddered at its 
bare reflection. My father died sud- 
denly, and involved: the little pro- 
rty he was possessed of was quickl 
saan by sie’ exellent and | ws left 
to the world, of which { had heard 
nothing but its villainy, He had taught 
me better than to repine at the decrees 
of Providence. I resolved to benefit 
by his instructions, and do honour to 
his memory. See how I have suc- 
ceeded, 
“ My first care was to get any em- 
loyment tiat was suitable to my sex ; 
it was an humble but it was a reput- 
able one. Its emoluments werescanty ; 
indeed, it was with difficulty a bare 
existence could be supported. There 
is no one but who would feel this pri- 
vation; but, to one who had been ac- 
¢customed to every indulgence, it was 
greet But, ah! how happy were those 
ays in comparison with such as have 
succeeded them! I may date the first 
one of misery as that on which I first 
saw him, for whose happiness I sacri- 
ficed all that was bright and amiable 
in my nature. From that day he was 
everything to me. He flattered not; nor 
did he resort to those means by which 
the purity of our sex is too frequently 
destroyed ; he took a more cautious 
though a surer ground. He first luiled 
my heart, that he might form it as he 
pleased. He entered into the scenes 
of my past life, and I thought I dis- 
cerned the full vent of manly feeling 
displayed when he compassionated me 
on the reverse of my prospects. In 
short, he made me believe that I was 
all to him; and my own heart told 
me his happiness was all | thought 
worth living for. He discovered the 
sentiments | entertained, and took ad- 
vantage of them, Instead of guarding 
as a sacred pledge, that heart which 
he had sworn to protect, he moulded 
it to his own purposes, and triumphed 
im its weakness, 1 did not remain 
long undeceived: his real character 
a to display itself. Fickleness 
and light-heartedness were uppermost. 
It was impossible, I thought,. that | 
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could have reposed my confidence on 
a thing that was combined with trea- 
chery and falsehood, but such I found 
to be the case. When he had de- 
prived the poor object of everything 
that was estimable— when he had 
plucked the flower of innocence, and 
scattered its leaves abroad, he threw 
away the stem asa thing that was rank 
to the touch, and luathsome to the eye. 
Oh! what heavier punishment can 
woman have for her frailties, than 
that of discovering that he for 
whom she has sacrificed all that is 
amiable in her nature, is the first, THE 
VERY First, to despise and loathe 
her for her weakness. It was great; 
but | had severer trials: [ found I was 
deserted not only by the object of my 
affections, but by all the weal besides. 
Reputation is a flower that blooms but 
once: if it ever fade, or is once plucked, 
‘tis gone for ever. There is no second 
spring; the first blast of winter de- 
stroys it. I was soon abandoned by 
all—a thing disgraced and polluted, 
and no one would own ime. I had but 
one resource—infamy or death, 

‘« My sense of remorse was great, but 
the love of life was stronger. Despe- 
ration urged me through the whirlpool 
of vice. It is a mighty current, whose 
course flows rapidly orwatd; but no 
friendly tide can ebb the adventurer 
back. My career has been short, but 
how dreadful! Pleasure I never sought 
for; and, for one error, which at the 
time I committed I taught my heart to 
think it was not much, I have experi- 
enced all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, the most rankling remorse, 
the slowest pain, and the prospects of 
never-ending torture. But I blame not 
him who has been the cause of all; 
no, he could never have known how 
much | loved him, or else he would 
not have suffered the thing that doated 
on him to be trampled on as the refuse 
of the world, Yet so itis; and may 
you, dearest lady, who have thus ac- 
cidentally witnessed the effects, often 
ponder on that which excited its com- 
mission. The world seems fast fading 
from my eyes. Oh, God! who has 
pleased to visit her who has aban- 
doned thy ways with this punishment, 
grant that he who first caused me to 
wander, may never know the pains, 
the agonies, I feel; but rather, in thy 
merciful goodness, forgive him, and let 
my sufferings atone for his crime, and, 
may thy blessed sop, who despised not 
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the Magdalene as she washed his 
feet with the tears of repentance, 
look down with compassion on the 
wretched sinner now prostrate before 
them! 

Oh! could the deep anguish of re- 
pentance that fills me, but wipe away 
my sins, and cleanse my soul, that it 
may be fit for thy heavenly presence ! 
The thought lifts me above earth, it is 
tuo much. Yet, deny it not to him 
who betrayed me! Ob, grant him thy 
forgiveness. 1 come ——" 

a * . ° 7 

And this is woman's fate! All that is 
bright and amiable in her nature is 
awakened ; the most powerful impulses 
of her mind are stretched like a bow- 
string to their fullest extent, and then 
thrown back upon themselves or rent 
asunder, And then, the being who 
was created for his solace and happi- 
ness—the thing that looks up to him 
for his protection—that relies on the 
boasted superiority of his nature, and, 
in so doing, confers the highest earthly 
honour; the pride, the ornament of 
the creation, is converted by man to 
its pisaRacek. Yes, at woman, whose 
only fault may have been, if we can 
call it a fault, a waut of suspicion, 
becomes to the eye of the world as 
sickening and loathsome as a venom- 
ous serpent; and her society is only 


Song. 


thought worthy of the abandoned and 
depraved, 

Oh, ye, whose delight and whose 
glory is the downfall ot female Virtue, 
behold one of those whom you have 
lifted from the enjoyment of happiness 
and reputation, pacing the midnight 
street, the scorn of the lowest ruttian, 
yourself included, Oh! what a tri- 
umph! how becoming a hero! how 
worthy a MAN! Deign to witness the 
last scene of your triumphs. See the 
death-bed of one of your victims, and 
think how great—how generous an act 
you have committed. Yes, in the 
depths of misery and woe, you will 
find your trophies enshrined with the 
tears of repentance, and the glories 
of your triumphs exalted in the cries 
of the agonized. But ye whose plea 
is thoughtlessness, teach your hearts 
this truth; and, though you may en- 
deavour to banish it from your me- 
mory in the contemplation of crime, 
it will still exist, and be as green as 
ever in your conscience—that he who 
endeavours io engage the atlections of 
one whom he knows, or determines he 
cannot, or will not make honourable 
amends, has the whole of ihe crimes 
attending her ruin to answer for, the 
remembrance of which will be re- 
MORSE in this world, and RETRibvU- 
TION in the next. 

A Youne AutHor, 


SONG. 

Last night I saw yon sea, “twas still, 

The moon's broad light play’d o’er the wave ; 
And nought on earth had power to chill, 

The pleasing glow that prospect gave. 
A little bark roll'd o’er the sea, 

its fairy lights beam'd gaily round ; 
"T'was Hope's trail bark which sail'd so free, 

To Joy's bright bay that bark was bound. 
‘This morn the waves were tost on high, 

The air was cloth'd in robes of night ; 
The rolling thunder rock'd the sky, 

And redly flash'd the Levin light. 
Hope's fragile bark sail’d lightly on, 

And seem'd secure from wind and wave ; 
Joy's beacon lamp still brightly shone, 

And promise fair of shelter gave. 
But Disappointment’s rock was near, 

Hope's bark was wreck’d and broken theie, 
She shed one bitter burning tear, 

Then fled to dwell with dark despair, 
So, oft in life my hopes have died, 

E’en when | thought my joy secure; 
And | have often wept and sigh’d, 

To find Hope's dreams were never sure. 


W. Henry LANce 













An old man, called James Watson, 
carried on the trade of a grocer, ina 
borough town in the county of Sus- 
sex. By dint of regular attention to 
his business, and very parsimonious 
habits, he amassed a considerable for- 
tune, Which, it was understood, would 
one day descend to the possession of 
an ovly daughter, This daughter was 
not less remarkable for the beauty of 
her person, than the simplicity and 
innocence of her character, She was 
cheerful, because the serenity of her 
disposition was never disturbed by 
the vexations of ambition or disap- 
pointment; unassuming and affection- 
ate, because she was unconscious of 
her beauty, and regardless of her des- 
tined wealth. She had many suitors, 
young, middle aged, and old; all 
professing a total disregard of hey mo- 
ney, and a most exalted and disinte- 
rested passion for herself alone. She 
dismissed all those suitors, who were 
principally persons in business, not 
because she aspired to higher matches, 
but because her heart was totally in- 
sensible of their admiration, The 
bosom, however, of a young woman 
after the age of puberty is never en- 
tirely unoccupied by love. That pas- 
sion, like the slow movement of the 
time keeper, or the progress of vegeta- 
tion, advances in her heart, although 
she may be unconscious of its opera- 
tion. There was in the shop of old 
Watson, a youth who was distantly 
telated to him, and whom he had 
taken, while yet a child, into his 
house, and reared with more kindness 
than was natural for one of so selfish 
adisposition. From this conduct a 
report originated, that the child was 
his son; but that report was false. 
The boy grew up to manhood, in 
company of Ann Watson, He was 
her play-fellow in childhood, and her 
fellow-student at a more advanced 
period,—They always agreed; for the 
boy, sdenclot of his dependance on 
the bounty of the father, was dis- 
posed to vield the superiority to 
Ann; and she, pleased and flattered 
by his compliance and assiduity, ne- 
ver exercised her domimon beyond 
the bounds of a moderate and gentle 
empire. He was her friend, her con- 
fident, her champion, her servant, 
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A STRATAGEM OF AN I 





NSANE LOVER. 


The commencement of a passion is 
often full of cheerfulness and _plea- 
sure, but darkens as it advances, and 
terminates in misfortune; like those 
autumnal days, which begin in cloud- 
less beauty, and end in storms. ‘The 
young lad no sooner beheld Ann 
Watson surrounded by a host of ad- 
mirers, than he felt the inferiority of 
his condition, and the great impro- 
bability of ever gaining ker hand in 
marriage; he saw that his situation in 
the family was nothing more than 
that of a dependant, who had been 
reared up in the company of her he 
loved, merely that he might serve as 
a play-imate; and had been placed 
behind the counter to be the drudge 
and slave of his unfeeling master. His 
spirits failed: the temper of his mind 
grew sullen and dissatisfied: he was 
often caught by his companions in 
tears, and often reprimanded by his 
master for his stupidity and indolence. 
The cause of this change was not 
unknown to the object of his affee- 
tion: she saw and pitied his condi- 
tion: she did more than pity hin— 
she loved him—but that innate deli- 
cacy and pride, which check in the 
female heart an unsclicited avowal of 


affection, prevented her from di- 
vulging to her admirer the state 


of her own feelings. Her conduct, 
however, towards him, assumed a 

character of great respect and com- 
miseration. Instead of treating him 
as she had been. wont to do, in a 
playful and familiar manner, she ne- 
ver saw him without addressing him 
in expressions full of tenderness. Her 
voice when she spoke to him 
had a swecter delicacy than usual, 
and her eyes, which generally spar- 
kled with animation, beamed with 
a milder radiance that penetrated to 
the recesses of his soul, This conduct, 
which was intended to ameliorate bis 
woes, and restore him to cheerful. 
ness, plunged him move deeply into 
misery; for the youth soon cone luded 
that no atlection for him could exist 
ina bosom which delayed to confess 
its sentiments for him, when he knew 
it must be evident that he was dying 
for her. While things were thus pro- 
ceeding, and the young people were 
exposed to those delicious agonies 
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which constitute the essence of pure 
love, it happened, that the whole fa- 
mily, except Charles Jackson and 
Ann Watson, were engaged abroad. 
A desire to have one look at his mis- 
tress, induced the lad to venture into 
the room where she was sitting, un- 
der pretence of searching for some 
trifle which he pretended to have 
lost, He had no sooner entered the 
room than she began as usual to com- 
miserate his appearance. ‘ What!’ 
said she, ‘Charles, you have still 
the same woeful air which neither 
time, I see, nor my entreaties, can 
dispel, I must advise my father to 
consult a physcian, if you continue 
much longer in this dejected state.’ 
* It is not, lovely Ann!’ said he, ¢ in 
the power of medicine to administer 
comfort to a heart that is miserable, 
or cheerfulness toa mind that is dis- 
ordered by agitation. My suffer- 
ings can only be relieved by the 
gentle administration of one, who has 
the power to soothe or distract, to 
sadden or cheer this afflicted bosom. 
The heart which has done mischief, 
can alone relieve the sufferer.’ * In- 
deed! indeed!’ said she ; ¢ and pray! 
who is this formidable person, that 
has had the power to make suchjan 
alteration, in a short time, in the cha- 
racter of so discreet a youth as your- 
self>*’ ‘It is—but I cannot, I dare 
not divulge the secret.’ ‘ I insist upon 
it,” said she,‘ I am interested: in 
whatever concerns you: I am—but 
tell ine without farther reluctance,’ 
‘Since I must speak,’ said he, *‘ it 
is—it is you, Miss Watson, who 
have brought me to this condition. 
I—I—I—I—1 love you! I love you 
to distraction !—you now know all. 
Let me on my knees implore you to 
pity and forgive my unfortunate situ- 
ation ;—bid me, bid me leave your 
father's house; bid me never utter the 
matter again to your ears; bid me 
die—but, do not, do not, lovely girl! 
tell me that you hate me.” *T tell 
you that I hate you, Charles! lips 
never divulged a greater truth than 
mine, when [ now declare that I sin- 
cerely love you.—At this moment 
Ann was sitting on the sofa, and 
Charles was kneeling at her feet, who, 
as soon as he heard the words, sin- 
cerely love you, let fall his head upon 
her Jap, and burst into tears. The 
maiden kissed his cheeks, and was in 
the act of rearing up his head with 
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her hands, when old Watson, who had 
been listening at the door, which was 
half open, rushed into the room, and 
seizing his daughter by the arm, thrust 
her violently out. He returned im. 
mediately towards the lad, whom he 
seized by the collar, and having 
kicked and cuffed through the pas. 
sage, forced him into the street. He 
then ordered his clothes to be packed 
oP and to be sent to the house of an 
old woman, his relation, from whom 
he had taken him into his family, 
The situation of the unhappy lovers 
might be described: perhaps it were 
easier to imagine it. They felt the ten. 
derest passion subjected to all that the 
most cruel disappointment could in- 
flict. The lovely maiden, whose con- 
duct to her father had always been 
attentive and respectful, was commit- 
ted to the safe custody of a maiden 
aunt, and confined to her chamber, 
The poor lad, whose nerves had been 
shockingly affected by long and de- 
pressing meditations on the disparity 
ef his condition, compared to that of 
his mistress, and the consciousness of 
the great improbability of his ever he- 
ing united to her, wandered through- 
out the night, in the field contiguous 
to the town, and was found by some 
workmen, in the morning, lying un- 
der a hedge, exhausted by fatigue 
and hunger. Hehad just strength 
enough remaining to inform them 
who he was, and to desire thut he 
might be conveyed to the house 
of his unfeeling master.—The labour- 
ers soon arrived at the house of old 
Watson, conveying on their shoulders 
the languid and cadaverous per- 
son of the youth. There is no stone 
harder than the heart of an avaricious 
old man. The sight of the poor boy 
seemed but to inflame his indigna- 
tion.—He rushed into the street, and 
openly upbraided the youth to his 
face, with the crime of having seduced 
the affections of his daughter. He 
even lifted his hand, and would have 
stricken him, unless one of the poor 
labourers had stept forward, and 
caught on his arm the blow aimed at 
his person. A bye-stander advised 
them to eo to the workhouse; 
and the was accordingly con- 
veyed thither and deposited on a bed. 
A low typhus fever, accompanied by 
delirium, attacked him, from which 
he slowly recovered. and which left 
behind it a melancholy, that by de- 








terminated in an insanity which 
omised to be permanent. 

In the meantime, the pretty Ann 
Watson remained under strict con- 
fiaement, and measures were taken by 
her father, to marry her to a wealthy 
tradesman, about twenty years older 
than herself; and as his own conduct 
tothe young lover had excited con- 
siderable odium against himself, and 
the affection of his daughter to the 
youth remained sull unabated, he re- 
solved, by a systematic. hypocrisy, to 
regain the good opinion of his towns- 
men, and by a dexterous manauvre 
to.rid himself for ever of the presence 
of young Jackson. He circulated re- 
ports that the conduct of the lad had 
much exceeded the bounds of a pure 
and lawful affection: that bis princi- 

es were scarcely honest; and that 

had often abused his kindness and 
aflection, by actions which his merey 
to him prevented him from divulging. 
Atthe same time, with a pompous dis- 
play of generosity, he paid all expences 
weurred by his iliness ; furnished him 
with mavy comforts; clothed him, 
fed him, and allowed every advantage 
which his medical attendants declar- 
ed necessary to his recovery. But 
at. the same time, he privately gave a 
large fee to a medical gentleman, who 
deciared his malady to be incurable, 
and recommended his immediate re- 
moyal to Bethlem, as the ouly resource 
from, which any relief could be ex- 
pected. Who was to attend him? 
Why, none but the good and gentle 
Mr, Watson, wlio, it is said, albeit he 
had, shewn a little passion at first, 
(and it was natural that he should be 


Somewhat violent on the discovery of 


$9 base a design to seduce his daugh- 
ter), was nevertheless one of the best 
men upon the face of the earth, and 
the most inclived to the humble and 
meek, duties of Christianity. The 
proper authorities having been applied 
ta, an order was obtained to admit 
the. youth. into Bethlem Hospital, 
and theold gentleman, accompanied 
byhis insane kinsman, travelled in 
the stage to London, During their 
anes he treated him with pretended 
indness, bestowing on him any litile 
lexury which he desired, patted him 
Om, the cheeks, and hoped in the 
pameof . God, that he would soon 
reeover,,aud return to his afilicted 
friends... When they arrived in Lon- 
yit being too late an hour to 
E. M. O.tober, 1824. 
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admit patients into Bethlem, they re- 
tired to an inn in the neighbourhood, 
where they ordered supper, and plen- 
teously regaled themselves, 

The abstemious habits of old Wat- 
son rendered him liable to be dis- 
arranged by the slightest deviation 
from his accustomed regularity ; and 
his body being plethoric and disposed 
to congestion of blood in the head, he 
felt the immediate effects of a more 
generous diet than usual; and, seon 
after dinner, fell fast asleep, There 
isacunning in madness, a craft in 
simplicity, which is often an over- 
match for the experience of age, and 
the plans of judgment. The poor 
lad no sooner observed ‘his keeper 
asleep, than, retiring into a distant 
part'of the room, he entered into con- 
versation with a person who had 
shewn him some attention, and to 
him divulged the whole story of his 
love and misfortunes. Truth often 
carries its conviction along with it. 
What one had related, the other in- 
stantly believed; and they combined 
their wits to elude the severity of con- 
finement, and punish the cruelty and 
injustice of the old grocer. Charles 
knew that the order for his admission 
(o Bethlem was deposited in the 
breeches-pocket of Watson, He 
searched, and found it; and having 
made such alterations as he thought 
proper, reserved it to be used in the 
morning. They then roused the old 
man lest he should sleep too long, 
and thus be prevented from re- 
posing until a late hour.—Hav- 
ing induced him to indulge him- 
self in a glass or two of spirits and 
water, they carried him up stairs in a 
state of intoxication, and having un- 
dressed him, placed him in his bed, 
The two men, that is the unfortunate 
lad and his friend, reposed in the same 
chamber. 

As soon as the morning appeared, 
they rose and dressed themselves ; and 
leaivng old Watson asleep, repaired 
to Bethlem, where they delivered their 
order, and requested (inasmuch 4s 
they pretended to be going out of town 
by an early coach), that the insane 
person might be iminediately removed 
into the Hospital, Their wishes were 
complied with ; and they immediately 
set out to return to the inn, accompa- 
nied by two keepers, bearing in their 
hands the necessary instruments of 
hondage and correction, They opened 

YY 
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the door of the chamber without dis- 
turbing him, and arranged themsclves 
in order round his bed. On each 
side, and near the head of the bed, 
stood one of the keepers, prepared to 
seize on the prisoner: while the youth 
and his friend stood at the foot, in 
anxious expectation about the success 
of their scheme. Watson suddenly 
awakes: he beholds around him four 
figures, indistinctly manifest on ac- 
count of the gloom of the chamber, 
but so accoutred, and standing in at- 
titudes so hostile and menacing, that 
he instantly concludes they are 
robbers who have entered his cham!er 
for the purpose of taking his life. The 
first operation of his mind impels him 
to attempt an escape:—TTle utters an 
ejaculation of horror; jumps up, and 
rushes towards the foot of the bed. 
Beholding Charles Jackson standing 


there, and preparing to oppose lus. 


progress, he overwhelms him by a 
single blow, and immediately dircets 
his course towards the door. The 
door being open, he hastens through 
it; descends the staircase, and hurries 
into the street, vociferating, ‘thieves ! 
murder! help!’ Close at his heels, 
with hands outstretched to seize, and 
sticks upheld to smite, follow the two 
kee pers, that are succeecel by young 
Jackson and hisfriend,who having like 
sportsme n, roused the game, enjoy in 
the rear the luxury of the pursuit. 
The morning was exceedingly wet, 
and few persons being in the streets, 
he ran a considerable distance betore 
he was interrupted. Having taken 
refuge in a street which had no outlet, 
he placed his back against a wall, and 
for some time kept his assailants off 
by kicks and blows > until one of the 
keepers having stunned him by a blow 
on the bead, they ail rushed upon him, 
bound him han: ‘ and foot, and con- 
veyed him in a hackney coach to 
Bethlem. While they were trans- 
porting him thither he exhibited 
symptoms of the wildest frenzy; 
kicked and spit at young Jackson ; 
foamed at the mouth, and used the 
lowest and most abusive language. 
As soon as he was ante dk posited in 
the hospital, young Jackson and his 
friend took their leave, and repaired to 
an inn to talk over the events they 
had transacted. The latter h ing 
assisted him in his operations against 
Watson, supplied him also with a little 
money, and advised him to apply for 
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a situation at a grocers, and abandon 
all desire of returning into Sussex, 
This the poor lad was willing to per- 
form, but there was a more poweriul 
adviser in his bssictt, than the suv. 
gestions of his prudence or the appre- 
hension of danger, Having wandered 
for some days in the street: of London, 
he turned his face towards his native 
place, and, conducted by that Deity 
who led Paris to” Lacedwemon, and 
Anthony to Egypt, walked almost 
bare -foot and hi leet: mished, suppoirt- 
ing himself on such food as charity 
would bestow, to the house of his eruel 
mis‘er. Having watched for an oppor- 
tunity of entering the door, he stole 
softly and unseen through the passage, 
and appeared pale and emaciated in 
the presence of his mistress; who, 
turning ber head suddenly round, 
imegined that she beheld before her 
the ghost of her lover, and having 
shricked, fell from her chair ina 
swoon. Miss Watson's aunt, as well 
as other persons of the family, who 
had heard the shriek, immediately 
entered the room, and beheld the 
vouth, hanging over the inanimate 
person of his mistress, and endeavour- 
ing to cheer and revive her. Their 
anxiety about the young lidy, made 
them for some time almost unmindful 
of his presence, and he was allowed 
to assist in her recovery. As soon, 
however, as life returned, and she be- 
held her lover among those who were 
ndeavouring to restore her, she no 
longer resisted the impulse of her 
fi elings, but stretching forth her arms, 
called him her dear, hee beloved 
Charles. The aunt, whose delicacy 
was shocked at this open avowal ot 
a passion, which it bad been her 
endeavour to su! rushed hastily 
between them. Some of the party 
seized the youth by the collar, while 
others geutly detained the maiden by 
the waist. One attempted to stuffa 
handkerchief into the mouth of the 
youth that he might not speak! w hile 
others covered the eyes of Miss Wat- 
son that she might not see: and in 
this manner these innccent and gentle 
lovers were torn asunder and conveyed 
into diferent parts of the house. As 
soon as those who had seized upon 
young Jackson, had conveyed him 
into a se parate apartment, they began 
to enquire after old Mr. Watson.— 
They were instantly told by the lad 
that he was safe; and when they 
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beard he was safe they thought of 
muider, aad f{hinking of murder, they 
naturally thought of a constable :—-a 
constable was immediately sent for, 
apd the lad was committed to his 
custody. On the following morning 
he was brought up before a magistrate, 
and charged with the murder of old 
Watson. The evidence against him 
was multifarious and intmeate. The 
depositions all tended to excite sus- 
picion against the lad, though none to 
criminate him. ‘The aunt of Miss 
Watson deposed that the youth had 
quitted L — in company of her 
brother, and returned without him :— 
consequently he had murdered him, 
The Magistrate over-ruled this obser- 
vation, and ceclered some farther 
evidence was necessary, She then 
declared that the attachment of young 
Jackson to Miss Watson was of a most 
terrific nature, and capable of execut- 
ing the most desperate acts, that he 
might possess Ler person and her 
money. Upon this the Magistrate 
diverged into a very elaborate and 
learned dis juisition on ihe passions of 
the human heart. He began by ex- 
plaining what love was. In what par- 
ticulurs it dificred trom the grosser 
passions of animal life. He then ma le 
wany profound and philosophic ob- 
servations on the necessity of a just 
and proper regulation of the passion 
of love, all tendingto show, how 
much of the happiness of human 
life depended upon its nice adjust- 
ment. He then took a brief and rapid 
survey of love from the creation of 
the world until the hour when he was 
speaking. He touched with great 
delicacy upon the muny impure af- 
fections related in the Lible, entered 
more boldly ia his animadversions on 
the gross and disgusting p.ssions of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; 
praised Homer for his loves of Hector 
and Andromache, Ulysses, and Pene- 
lope: blamed him for having made 
his deities the slayes of impure love, 
censured Herodvtus: quoted hs Eu- 
terpe; blamed Aristophanes; won- 
dered at Lucretia; censured Horace, 
Anacreon, Sappho; reviled Cleopatra; 
held up Portia to admiration, and 
Messalina to contempt; cited Petro- 
hius Arbiter ; mentioned the origin of 
the Constitutious of Clarendon; blam- 
ed Lord Rochcster; pitied George 
Barnwell—and then declared, that the 
youth who stood before him, was in 
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his estimation an instance of an un- 
fortunate, but not a wicked passion, 
‘There is something,’ said the worthy 
magistrate, ‘in this case which mter- 
ests me much, ‘The lad may be guilty, 
but until proof be given, I shall con- 
sider him innocent. [ wil myself 
be answerable for his appearance. In 
the meantime, let those whom it con- 
cerns dispatch a person to London, 
and enquire at Bethlem Hospital re- 
specting the fate of Mr. Watson,’— 
The patty immediately retired, and 
the magistrate taking young Jack- 
son into a private room, seriously 
expostulated with him on his con- 
duct, and insisted upon an immediate 
avowal of the ciicumstances which 
had detained Mr, Watson in town, 
The lad instantly divulged every par- 
ticular, and the magistrate delayed not 
to inform the aunt of Miss Watsoa of 
the situation of her brother. 

At the suggestion of the worthy 
Mayistrate, young Jackson accompa- 
nied the messenger to London. As 
soon as they mude enquiries at Beth- 
lem respecting old Mr. Watson, they 
heard, to their great astomshment, 
that a mania of the most dreadful and 
fcrocious description had possessed 
him, from the time of his admission 
into that hospital, that he had talked 
in the wildest and most incoherent 
manner about his daughter, and one 
Charles Jackson, whom he declared he 
had murdered, and who appeared 
s'anding perpetually before him guash- 
ing his teeth, and gazing on him with 
eye-balls flashing fire. It was for 
some time doubted whether it would 
be proper to admit them to his pre- 
sence; but, the messenger having as- 
serted that the young man who ac- 
companied him was the identical 
Charles Jackson whom he imagined 
he had murdered, it was thought that 
his preseuce wight relieve his mind 
from the weighty apprehension of the 
calamity which seemed to oppress it. 
They were accoidingly conducted to 
the room where’ he was contived, 
which they h.d no sooner entered 
than he bebeld young Jackson, and 
immediately vociferated, “* Save me! 
sive me! look! look! look! look! he 
comes! he comes to seize and torture 
me. Stand! stand before me! If he 
approaches me, I shall suffer, If he 
touches me, insuilerable torments will 
drive me to madness!” ‘The keepers 
no sooner heard these expressions, 
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than conscious that the presence of 
the young man might produce a pa- 
roxysm which would be fatal to the 
patient, hurried him out of the room. 
The physician of the hospital being 
consulted, advised that no one, except 
from necessity, should from that time 
be admitted into the room where he 
was confined, and intimated the pro- 
bability of a speedy and fatal termi- 
nation. Notice of the situation of Mr. 
Watson was dispatched into Sussex; 
and his sister and daughter immedi- 
ately set out for London. In the 
meantime, an extraordinary alteration 
had occurred in the state of the pa- 
tient: the mania, which had been in- 
duced by a violent inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain, gradually 
subsided; and, upon the arrival of his 
sister and daughter in London, he was 
able to receive and converse with 
them.—Great debility of body, and a 
passive sobriety of temper, had suc- 
ceeded to a disposition naturally mean 
and tyrannical. He felt abashed and 
humbled. That Being who protects 
the virtuous against the designs of the 
wicked, had turned his own aits 


against him. The ruin which he 
had destined to another had been al. 
most brought upon himself. He had 
been defeated by a boy whose pros. 
pects he had blasted, and whose intel. 
lects he had deranged. He beheld his 
daughter sinking under a hapless and 
unconquerable passion. The morn of 
her lite was overshadowed by clouds, 
which the whisper of his approbation 
might disperse. Apprehensive of death, 
conscious of having committed injury, 
desirous to make reparation, he called 
them about him in a moment of gen- 
tleness of disposition which he had 
never felt before, and consented to 
their marriage.—Charles Jackson was 
united to his beloved mistress, and the 
weakness of intellect which he had 
shewn in love, never manitested itself 
in marriage. ‘They lived happy and 
respected, and a monument erected by 
their children to their memory, in the 
parish church of L —_—, describes 
them as patterns of conjugal affection, 
and enumerates a catelogue of virtues 
which few could imitate aud none 
surpass. 


THE SWEET SOUNDS OF A RURAL EVE. 


Oh! for the sweet sounds of arural eve! 

The chime far-floated on a billowy breeze, 

Now buoying, now o'erwhelming it !—the faint 
Chorus of infant revelry, so mellowed, 

By the soft air it strugyles through, that none, 
Save the most rapturous and thrilling notes, 

Can reach the longing listner :—the light carol 
Of some fair-finger’d knitter in the sunset, 
Smiling at ev’ry wind that lifts her tresses ; 

Or, likelicr, at the mingled breathings of 

A rustic pipe, sway’d—by the unseen hands 

Of him who must partake some bliss with her— 
Into the same loved melody ,—the bark, 

The bark of dog, the whirr of bat, the buzz of insect, 
All musical afar ;—the liquid horn, 

Clear as it were the very spirit of sound :— 
Then, the last lullaby of parent-bird 

Over her sleepy nestlings, where the leaves, too, 
Murmur among themselves in a wild strain 

That seems of their own making ;—these, oh! these, 
Are gentle noises that do minister 

So plenteously to the one thrice-joy’d sense, 

That what more can remain, to steep the others 
Insuch uawishing blessedness, we know not ; 

Nor heed we : so the precious tide mn high 
From thousand rivulets: or a single fount— 

It matters not: the keart can be but fuil. 
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DIALOGUE, 


(IN THE MANNER OF LUCIAN,) 


BETWEEN BUONAPARTE, DUKE 





OF W— N, RHADAMAN- 


THUS, CHARON, AND JACK KETCH. 


Duke of W. Pr’ythee, Charon, who 
is that diz ty Vv agabond that stands wav- 
ing his hand and nodding to me from 
the shore? 

Cha. 1 am unacquainted with his 
name, but know him to be one of 
your country, His conversation is 
generally directed to his own exploits 
inthe upper world; he talks largely 
about the number he put to death, the 
services he did the state, and the little 
reward which his merits received, 
Thence 1 conclude that he is some 
great but disappointed general, "Tis 
true, he looks somewhat shabby and 
care-worn; but it has been iy lot to 
ferry over this river a host of very cmi- 
nent characters, whose personal ap- 
pearance little denoted the greatness 
they once possessed, Hannibal, for 
instance, was as mean a personage 
as lever saw, and in no particular 
superior to yonder meagre looking 
fellow. No man would have given 
three-pence for his body to sell as cats’ 
meat; and yet all agree that he was 
a great general; and, except in the 
opinion of your countrymen, by no 
means inferior to the hero of Water- 
loo. But you will soon see who the 
fellow is, for we shall touch the shore 
in an instant, 

J. Ketch, Welcome W n! wel- 
come to the infernal regions! I arrived 
about a month back, and haye already 
spread a report of the expected coming 
of your grace. Rhadamanthus has 
allotted to me the office of attending 
Buonaparte, and that great man has 
sent me down to the banks of the Styx 
to hail your approach and conduct you 
into his presence. 

Duke of W. 1 know not who you 
are, Sirrah! but | am convinced, that 
while living in England, vou were a 





person of no impoitance, or a man of 


my rank must have known you; but, 
as you seem to be acquainted with the 
intricacies of the Elysian fields, con- 
duct me into the presence of Alexan- 
der, Cesar, Xenophon, Pompey, Sci- 
pio, Hannibal, and the rest of those 
worthies, whom I have at least equal- 
led, if not excelled. 


J. Ketch, Tarry awhile, my good 
W——n. “Mue! h as Tam inclined to 
oblige you, (for I have an unfeigned 
respect for you), I have not the power 
to introduce you into the presence of 
these great men. As for Alexander, 
Cesar, Xenophon, and the rest of 
whom you have mentioned, they are 
too much ocupied in philesophic al and 
learned disputes with Homer, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Aristotle, Des- 
cartes, Newton, Hume and others, to 
admit you into their presence. You 
are aware, that, when alive, war was 
not alone their pursuit, but that they 
were all eminent for their learning, 
and were emulators and patrons of 
the most illustrious philosophers and 
poets of their day. Among such ac. 
complished men, an ublettcred soldier 
like yourself, will make but a poor 
figure; for you possess no talents but 
for war, and even in that particular 
you fall so far behind most of them, 
that you will be held in little esteem. 
But here comes one who will be 
pleased to converse with you:—you 
may know him by his sallow complex- 
jon and the rotundity of his belly, 
which he gained by your kindness, in 
sending him to St. Helena, 

Buo. Welcome W——n! I have 
been anxiously waiting your arrival, 

Duke of #. Lam not less delighted 
in seeing you, from whom I must con- 
fess, I gained the greater part of my 
knowledge, and to whom I owe much 
of my reputation—for, if you had 
never existed, I might have remained 
in obscurity. But 1 am somewhat dis- 
pleased with you that you have sent 
me no worthier ambassador to greet 
my arrival than this paltry vagabond, 
who declares himselt deputed to at- 
tend upon you by Rhadamanthus, 

Buo, That is true. The judge con- 
siders him as the most proper person 
to attend upon me, and observed, 
when he appointed him, that it would 
have been well for mankind if he had 
been better acquainted. with me while 
I was in existence You must know 
that the fellow was for twenty years 
executioner at your Old Bailey in Lon- 
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don; and declares that he put more 
persons to death than any man in 
Europe, except myself and you; and 
he adds, that all his executions tended 
to the happincss of mankiad, and did 
not originate in ambition and vain 
glory, like some of our achievements, 

Duke of W. Ugnorant blockhead! 
But of course you do not listen to 
him. 

Buo. Yesi do. My long confine- 
ment in St. Helena, presented me with 
abundance of leisure for considering 
to what purposes my life had been di- 
rected; and although, while L lived, I 
affected to retain the same opinions as 
had swayed my life, yet I could not 
fail to discover, that twenty years of 
restless ambition, fifty great victories, 
and the slaughter of a million of men, 
had in no single instance increased 
the happiness of mankind; the people 
of France reaping no advantages from 
the blood spilt, and I the misery of 
being confined till my decease in St, 
Helena. With such facts before my 
eyes, I candidly admit that an exe- 
cutioner is a more useful personage 
than a general; and Iam sorry that I 
did not apply for the situation of hang- 
man betore my expedition to Egypt; 
for, by obtaining it, I should have gra- 
tified my thirst for blood without the 
unnecessary cruelty of putting a mil- 
hon of men to death. To be sure, I 
have gained immortal fame, for, be- 
tween ourselves, men are too stupid 
and ignorant to admire what is usetul, 
and always prefer the brilliant and per- 
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nicious destroyer of their own species 
to the humble and obseuie qualities of 
moderate men, 

Duke of W. You astonish me! can 
it be possible that you are so much 
altered in opinion? However, I must 
sO far assent to your present idcas, as 
to admit, that you destroyed thou. 
sands of men without any useful or 
necessary purpose, and that in ail your 
wars you were the aggressor, : 

Buo. 1 the aggressor! you know full 
well, W n, that your ambitious 
country was always exciting the con. 
tinental nations against me,and | could 
only preserve myseif by opposing 
them. 

Duke of W. ’Tis false, Sir! and the 
world would have been subjected to 
you, unless the gods had sent me to 
protect it, 

Buo. Monstrous vanity! but 
[They seize each other by the throat} 

Enter RHADAMANTHUS, 


Rha. What uproar is this ? How dare 
you disturb the peace of these fields by 
your hasty and insolent passions? Is it 
not enough that you kept the earth for 
years in an agitated state? But ll 
punish you. (Zo Jack Ketch.) Do 
you observe those two tall oaks which 
extend their huge branches over the 
vale? Suspend Buonaparte on the 
branch of one and W—n on the branch 
of the other. Let them hang there for 
one hundred years, and do you puil 
their legs twice a-day, ‘The vagabonds 
must not disturb these regions. 
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“TIA! what are you in town?” 
(with an air of surprise) says One ex. 
quisite addressing another, “ Busi- 
ness, George, vile business, the abso- 
lute necessity of coming to town for 
the filthy dross, the needful; nothing 
else could have prevailed upon me to 
vegetate here for nearly a week,” 
replies brother Mer vetlicur, as if it 
were asin or ashame to be found in 
London in the months of August, 
September, and October ; “ and you,” 
retorted George, as if to parry the 
reproof, “ what could possid/y bring 
you here?) thought that you were 
on the moors, or hunting with Sir 
Charles: as for me, I have been 
making a round of the watering 


places for these last two months, but 
my d——d steward cannot raise me 
any more money, and J am obliged 
to go to the cursed Jews after all, and 
what is worse, to wait day after day 
inan empty Hotel, (a sort of a bull this, 
and would be called so if coming 
from an Hibernian) and to go to the 
detestable city daily.” © I—I—{hesi- 
tating,) 1 came up from Gloucester- 
shire to meet a chere amie arrived 
from the continent; it was also- 
lutely necessary, (laying great stress 
on the word aésulute/y) but I shall not 
remain long, 1 am otf like a shot to 
Paris: my trend comes from Brussels 
—ab—(much confused) and we go to 
Paris together, for one dont know 








what to do with one'self until spring, 
—cannot bunt froma touch of the gout; 
besid: s— 


“ When a lady’s in the case 

You kuow all other things give place,” 
«Gay!"’ exclaimed the other, by way 
of apun. Now the fact is, that the 
last apologist for being in town told 
a —— bounce: he was living in 
the ervzrons of the town in the county 
of Surry, to wit, trom motives of 
policy, not being over rash in making 
his person public, for which purpose 
he had taken lodgings at Camberwell, 
winlst the other fashionable was really 
come to town to borrow money ; but 
why all this mystery, excuses, and 
fudge on the subject? why just be- 
cause it is fashionable to be out of 
town at this season, and even in the 
dead of the winter; the meeting of par- 
liament and the spring months being 
the wreat attractions for people comme 
if faut, as they are called by the vain, 
the gay, the idle and extravagant. 
To hear such persons ta!k, you would 
think that the grass grew in Bond- 
street, and that not a carriage, nora 
well-dressed person was to be met 
with in the autumn months from one 
end of the town to the other, or that 
some epidemic disease visited the me- 
tropolis, or that a monsoon Or sirocco 
wind drove the inhabitants away ; 
whereas the last two mouths in ques- 
tion bring cold and long evenings with 
them, and abridge the pleasures of 
the country very much, but that is 
trifling when compared to the gloom 
of December, which ts endured in the 
country by many for the sole purpose 
of following the fashion, which over- 
turns the seasons ard deprives your 
people of high ton of seeing the lovely 
works of nature, its verdure, flowers, 
and foliage, in their early bloom, to 
promenade St. James’s-street, ride 
about the fashionable squares, and to 
take an evening drive in Hyde Park ; 
nay, even in the outskirts of the town, 
where many beauties of scenery may 
be found, the hurried round of plea- 
sure is such, that they are disregarded. 
I remember once meeting a thing in 
very fashionable clothes, which (the 
thing,) 1 had known when a boy at 

Vesiminster School, and, on ob- 
steving to him what a fine day it was, 
he affectedly answered, “* by Jove, so 
itis; but I declare I did not observe it 
before; I was (this was at Hyde Park 
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Corner,) just calculating that I had 
made a bad bet, and got up in a devil 
of a fright about it: you see me now 
on my way to Tattersal's;? and I dare 
say he was silly and depraved enough 
to have thought nothing about the sun 
or the weather,much less of whatis great- 
erand better than both. That there are 
numbers of people of distinction who 
invert the seasons in town and country 
from necessity, we willallow; but the 
far greater number either do it from 
imitation or from motives which they 
are afraid tv own; of the first class, 
the members of both houses of parlia- 
ment are justified in so doing, as are 
country gentlemen who bring their 
families to town for a short time, in 
what is called the high season, and 
whose presence at their estates is bene- 
ficial (or ouzht to be so,) to their own 
interests and to those of their tenantry 
and the poor; but the host of maca- 
ronies who broil in London in the 
commencement of the summer and 
freeze in the country in the dead 
winter months, who rise at dusk and 
come home by day-light, who squan- 
der their whole income in a couple of 
months in the west end of the town, 
and are in debt and difficulties all the 
rest of the year elsewhere ; your things 
who starve in country quarters to 
twinkle amongst the stars of fashion 
at its head-quarters, fellows who will 
put up with any thing in France to 
find fault and give themselves airs at 
home, ! abominate the whole tribe 
of them: how many of such self- 
created people of consequence would 
be better employed in something use- 
ful in town, which, although it might 
confine thea to it, when peers and 
men of riches and influence in the 
state and at court may be obliged to 
leave it, wonld enable them to dis- 
charge their debts more regularly, and 
would make them appear more like 
rational beings, both in their exterior 
and iaterior, We willnow come to the 
real but concealed motives forbeing ab- 
sent from town so large a portion of the 
year; love of study and retirement zg 
not the cause, nor a taste for rural life, 
nor a philosophical turn, nor a wish 
to do good; benefit of pure air? no3 
admiration of romantic scenery ? No ; 
hospitality? seldom; preference of 
nature to ait? never; wisdom and 
prudence? never; to avoid the vices 
of a town, and to bring upa family 
in the utmost purity? never, never, 
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never: the sports of the field is an 
excuse ; but when we know that these 
sports may be obtained within one, 
two, and three hours’ ride from town, 
and recollect a tradesman detailing 
the whole of a hard day's run ina 
smokey counting-house, and mingling 
snipe-shooting and coursing with his 
ledger and his concerns ot trade, we 
must be convinced that air and exer- 
cise, together with a moderate use of 
the field sports, may be so combined as 
not to render it necessary to seek 
hiding places for fear of being found 
in Laadele in September. Necessity 
drives half of high company out of 
town, whilst folly sends her legion of 
incurables alter them, who form the 
other half; the watering places, in 
winter, offer cheap quarters to those 
who have indulged in extravagance 
bali the summer (if such June and a 
part of July may be called). A trip 
to the opposite coast is cheap and easy, 
and there a dandy can conceal him- 
self, in order to recruit the losses of 
his spring campaign; but whether it 
would not have been wiser to have 
lived more equally the whole year 
round, I leave to my reader to decide, 
These, with the facilities atforded to 
gamesters by adjourned play and 
plunder at the watering places, and 
practised upon novices‘in the autumn, 
are the real reasons; there is one 
more, with which 1 shall conclude, 
and, as it was given very good- 
humouredly to me, I shall state it as 
I] had it from an Irish gentleman of 
more veracity than prudence. Sir 
Con. O'Dogherty lingered very long 
in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, until all his fashionable ac- 
quaintances had left town; he was 
seen boldly trotting his Irish hack up 
and down the park,-was passed by his 
lawyer on a bench in Kensington 
(iardens, and observed by his trades- 
people at the summer theatres. Upon 
being interrogated as to the reason 
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for his remaining in London at so un. 
fashionable a period, he candidly re. 
plied, “ Faith, my friend, it is easy 
enouzh to get into town, but it is not 
quise so easy to get out of it. I am 
wind-bound, and cannot start until a 
favourable gale springs up; and, as | 
mean to pay every body to whom | 
am indebted before 1 depart for the 
land of potatoes, I must wait for a 
reinittance,and, when it comes, march 
off in open day.” Such a reason for 
being unfashionable does much crédit 
to Sir Con.: had he brushed otf ona 
Sunday, or vanished under the cloud 
of night, he might have left town 
sooner and have been more @ /a mode ; 
but his conscience would not have 
been quite so much at ease, One 
word on sportsmen, before parting; 
the list of real sportsmen, good shots, 
licensed, qualified, and country gen- 
tlemen, is not very extensive; but of 
powder burners, bunglers, bird-fright. 
enets, game-fanciers, and poachers, 
the amount is immense. Now if the 
Cockney sportsmen stuck to the city, 
tou the shop, or the counting-house, 
and if idlers got employment in the 
metropolis; if boys were kept at 
home, and poachers sent otffrom town 
and country, London would be more 
inhabited in the months of September 
and October; old women and chil- 
dren would be less frightened when 
walking through a corn field, or a 
turnip field; barn door fowls and 
sleeping pigs would not so often be 
killed and wounded; fingers would 
not so frequently be blown off, nor 
would our prisons be so crowded with 
prisoners either violating the game 
laws, running into debt, or defraud 
ing their employers, for the sake of 
fashion and a trip to the country, in 
imitation of those-in high lilema 
change which would greatly please 
friend to London, 

PHILO SPECTATOR, 
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The Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah; a Poctical Romance, in 
Ten Cantos. By M.P. Kavanagh, 
With a prefatory Fiew of the 
Poem by M. M‘Dermot, Esq. au- 
thor of “A Critical Diss:riation- 
on the Nature and Princip/es of 
Taste,” &ec. Ye. &c. Sherwood 
and Co. London, 1824. 

Or all our modern poetical produc- 
tions “ The Wanderings of Lucan end 
Dinah” is the most original, both in 
style, manner, conception, and treat- 
ment of character. When we say 
the most original, we would by no 
means have it supposed that crigin- 
ality and poetic merit are synonymous 
terms. A fool abounds more in ori- 
ginal ideas than a philosopher, yct 
what are th.y worth? But though 
originality without sense, accuracy of 
perception, minuteness of observation, 
apd harmony of combination, is a 
mere tinkling cymbal; yet a writer 
without originality is, notwithstanding, 
a mere imitator, and wust rest content 
with the humble excellence of mimick- 
mg his superiors, He travels not into 
new worlds of being:—he creates no 
fairy region of his own, in which he 
ean take vp his abode in solitude and 
silence, an abode where no intrusive 
footstep disturbs the delizlitiul r verie 
of imaagination, Or the divine imagin- 
ings of the muse ;—aa abode within 
whieh he loves to secluce himeclf, but 
bevond which his miud is ctemally 
straying in search of new images and 
wnicied delights; animum piclurd 
paseit inant, No, wo, the bhumbie 
imitator can never move beyond the 
precincts of his kitchen garcen with- 
out a guide, Fontaine says, that 
aucun chemin de fienrs ne conduit a 
la gloire, and yet he is not only a 
chemia de flenrs, Vat a chemin de 
tleurs, that while it leads him to glory 
and immortal ty, inspires that beauti- 
ful rapture that inakes eaith a paradise 
of primeval happiness and delight. 
But it will Le said that the author of 
the * Wanderings of I.ucun and Dinah” 
isan imitator of Spenser; we admit 
he is an imitator of his style, but his 
feelings and sentiments are his own, 
B. AM. October, 1834. 


But surely style forms no part of the 
body or essence of poetry, cr even ct 
prose: it is the mere garb in which 
it is decorated. The icea is the thmg 
itself—the word, the mere souad in 
which itis expressed,—and one sound is 
as good as another, provided we uncer- 
stand it, and that it offend not the 
laws of peetic harmony. A_ govd 
éetyle can evince at most no higher 
quality than taste, but feekng and 
conception are the grand cliaracteris- 
tics of genius. 

If Mr. Kavanagh then has evinced 
those primary attributes of genius, it 
matters little whose style he has 
imitated, so far as regards the ques- 
tion of his originality and poetic 
merits, though the adoption or nnita- 
tion of a bad style or model certainly 
proves want of taste. We must con- 
fess we are nut among the number of 
those who imagine that taste and ge- 
nius are hostile to each other: we 
think that Fope has united both ina 
very ewinent degrie, but we believe, 
at the same time, that genius may 
soar to its hyghest flight without a 
particle of taste. Qt this Shakspeare 
is @ proof, and we know that this ex- 
travagant kind of genius which de- 
spises rules, dress, and system alto- 
gether, is by a great portion of man- 
kind deemed of a higher and sub- 
limer character than that genius which 
props itself! on the basis of taste or 
delicate perception, however high it 
may scar. ‘Those who indulge in 
this opinion, imagine that genius must 
have something inegular in it, and 
accordingly they cannot relish a pio- 
duction in which they can find no- 
thing to blame. Hf, however, we 
were to offer an opinion on the sub- 
ject, we would say that those irregular 
wiitcrs who mingle faults with beau- 
ties in wicd disorder have just  sufli- 
cient cenivs to excite the admiration 
of the world; while thove in whom 
no speck can be found, who avoid 
mingling faults and beauties in gto- 
rious disorder, whese delicacy of 
he:ves shrinks at every deviation from 
nature, and from consistency of cha- 
racter, who can endure no gross vio- 
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lation of moral feeling, or countenance 
that stern apathy which plumes itseli 
in a sneer at the weakness, or a shrog 
at the misfortunes and calamities of 
others; whose acute di crenlaeton of 
virtue and vice, of truth and error, is 
in perfect harmony with the zeal that 
prompts them to pursue the former, 
and avoid the latter; who, in a word, 
while they can rise to all the grandeur 
of conception, rapidity of invention,sub- 
limity of creation, and romance of fer l. 
ing that characterizes Shakspeare, and 
writers of irregular genius, and possess 
at the same time a nice discrimination 
of right and wrong, of the specks that 
darken and the rays that give new 
and ineffable Lrilliancy to the creations 
of mind, have too much genius to 
excite an equal admiration. In the 
p oductions of such writers, every 
thug is in harmony, nothing stands 
prominently forward, and thiows an- 
other into shade; we are pleased from 
beginning to end, but we know not 
the particular cuuse of our pleasure, 
because every expression, every senti- 
inent, every conception, every combi- 
nation ot ideas, equally tend to pro- 
duce the effect. Where every thing 
pleases, we cannot tell what pleases us 
most; every scene is clothed in the 
verdure of spring, or teems with the 
rich harvest and munificence of au- 
tumn; but the productions of irregular 
genius are like a wilderness ia which 
rome green spots are met with that 
gladden the eye, and relieve us from 
the dreary wastes through which we 
have passed. We know then that it 
is the green spot, not the surrounding 
wilderness that gives us pleasure, but 
where all is green, where every object 
is smiling in the fulness of bliss, and 
breathing the acccnts of delight, all 
we know is that we are pleased,—that 
we are enchanted, but as th:s mental 
rapture can be traced to no particular 
cause, as it proceeds from the /out en- 
semble, we cannot, when we after- 
wards come to reflect upon it, point 
to any puticular cause of our de- 
light. Hence it is that we read Pope 
over and over again with renewed de- 
light; but to enter on the perusal of 
Sh: kspeare c, is like entering the de- 
sarts of Arabia; and yet we think 
Shakspeare the greater genius, be- 
cause when we meet with a beautiful 
passage or sentiment in hnn, we are 
the more surprised at it from the 
poverty and meanness of ‘the stuff 
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that precedes and follows it. The 
beauties of Shakspeare are like sweet 
notes amid discords; but the beauties 
of Pope are like the notes of a beau. 
tiful air, all in perfect harmony with 
ach other, If then, it requires more 
genius to produce a few sweet notes 
where all the rest are discord, than to 
compose a beautiful air where all the 
notes are in perfect harmony, we must 
admit that Shakspeare was a greater 
genius than Pope, if not, we must at- 
tribute the blind preference given to 
him to the sole and exclusive causes 
which we have just explained. It is 
true that Madame de Stae¢l and many 
other writers can excuse a thousand 
faults where a lustre is thrown over 
them by one redeeming beauty; but 
we must decidedly protest against the 
authority of such writers; feeli: ng as 
we do that a thousand beauties are 
either superior to one, and evince 
greater genius in their author, or that 
this onc beauty which stands by itself 
in solitary grandeur can be worth no- 
thing. 

But Jet us not be mistaken in the 
spirit or intent of these reflections: 
let us not be supposed to derogate 
from the fame of Shakspeare, or from 
that sp cies of writing which may be 
called the off pring of wild and irre- 
pivar ge: hus, We are convinced that 
this iireg cularity arises either from 
want of ac juired knowledge, or an 
intellectual enthusiasm, tivat leads 
writers of this class to suppose that 
disorder is harmony; that too much 
learning and jud lement is apt to induce 
art and pedantry, to induce a species 
of low craft that is at variance wilh 
nature, and unworthy of great and 
exalted mind: ; that nature is wild and 
irregular in itself, and that the produc- 
tious of mind should be so also; but 
we are far from supposing that if they 
divested themselves of this opinion, 
that if they studied to become more 
intimately acquainted with the secret 
harmonies of nature; that if they la 
boured to unmask her, and remove 
the veil that makes her appear to us 
in wild and sublime disorder, they 
would st.li be unable to avoid those 
blemishes and defects that mar their 
beauties, und render their productions 
ou the whole, insipid and unprofitable. 
Whoever would judge of men by 
their appearance, would seldom place 
much value upon men of genius, be. 
caus’, in general, their habits and 












manners are different from those of 
the sober and tortoise- moving mass 
of their fellow beings; but their pro. 
ductions shew that. their habits and 
manners are only the external garb, 
and that to judge of them by this 
garb is to form a mistaken idea of 
their true character, It is so with 
nature: to study her to any purpose, 
to become intimately acquainted with 
her, we must not look to her exterior, 
or regard the disorderly raiments in 
which she sometimes clothes herself: 
we must travel beyond the surface, 
and study nature herself and not her 
habiliments. Her harmonies, and not 
her apparent diso;ders, are alone 
worthy of our contemplation and pur- 
suit, In a word, if we admit thata 
writer who mingles faults with beau- 
ties is superior to him in whom we 
can find no speck, no link unbroken 
in the chain of his design, no expres- 
sion at variance with his meaning; 
we must admit also, that faults are 
beauties, and if so, the ravings of a 
madman are as intellectually excel- 
lent as the finest conceptions that 
ever beamed upon the human mind, 
or gave Inspiration to genius, 

To apply these observations to the 
* Wanderiugs of Lucanand Dinah,’ i 
isevidently the production of genius, 
and of a genius too that seems formed 
for poetry, and for poetry only; but 
the author, if we mistake not, froma 
conviction that nature has endowed him 
with these original powers of mind, 
bas fortified himself in an opinion that 
nature requires not what be would no 
doubt call the effeminate aid of art; 
that it is rich and teeming in re- 
sources of its own; that learning 
chills the glowing ebullitions of poetic 
enthusiasm, and that whatever . the 
result of study, must be artificial and 
unnatural, ‘that he will think other- 
wise in his ripe r years, we doubt not, 
for youth auc inexperience are always 
headstrong, always rivetted to opi- 
nions, which are eternally changing 
tueir hue and complexion, as time 
and experieyce gradually succeed in 
confirming the dictatcs of reason and 
common sense. But the disciples of 
the lake and romantic schools would 
here no doubt ask us, what has rea- 
son and common sense to do with 
poetry? Ifso, we ask, in reply, what 
makes the world look upon Virgil, 
Pope, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, and 
all describers of real tife, not as fancy 
paints it, but as nature has formed 
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it? why, we ask, do the world look 
upon those men as poets? lo what 
does the great merit of Shakspeare 
consist? Surely not in bis ideal pic- 
tures, but in his intimate acquaintance 
with real life; of life as it is, not as 
the romantic poet would fi,ure it to 
the imagination. We are aware that 
the poet who is incapable of romantic 
feelings, has little pretensions to poe- 
try; but we contend, that he who 
cannot combine with this romance of 
feeling, a knowledge of buman lite, 
and of human character, is not the 
poet who has the highest claims to im- 
mortality ; and this latter knowledge 
being the sole result of experience and 
observation, he who hopes to detive it 
from any original powers, will find 
that nature can never supply the 
want of study, of observation, and ex- 
perience, 

But what have these observations to 
do with the “ Wanderings of Lucan 
and Dinah?” To confess the truth, 
they have not as much to do with 
them, as such of our readers will be 
led to suppose, who imagine they have 
been sugy gested by the poem itself. 
They originate more from our ac- 
quaintance with the author, aud trom 
a knowledge of his opinions on poe- 
tical subjects, than from the character 
which he has impressed upon - his 
work; and the opinions of a young 
writer, Who abounds in genius, though 
not in acquired knowledge, and who 
imagines. that to possess this genius is 
to possess every thing, Is sure Wy worth 
recording, But the poem itself would 
justify us in making the observations, 
for it is evidently not the offspring ot 
much Jabour and study. It smells 
not of the Zima labor ae mora; nor 
has the author laid it aside nine years 
after composing it. There is  tre- 
quently in the structure or measure of 
the verse, a want of poetic harmony 
or measure, which, though adinired by 
some from its creating ¢ a variety, and 
by others trom its having the etlect of 
discord in music, is certainly not to 
our taste, except when it occurs at 
considerable distances. It barmony 
be pleasing, aud discord disagreeable, 
the poet surely should avoid the lat- 
ter, if not entirely, at least gene vally. 
Discordant sounds, when they seldom 
occur, have a good etlect, not from 
possessing any thing agrecable in 
themselves, but from rousing the 
attention, and producing a new mode 
ofteeling. An ugly woman can have 
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no charm but if we should hear of a 
wornan extremely uzly, we should go 
os far to see her asa woman extremely 
beautiful; but if we be confined to the 
society of ugly women, we become 
disgusted with them, while the so- 
ciety of beautiful women is always 

leasing, unless the effect of their 
Coase » marred by some moral tur- 
pitude. Harmony then is always 
pleasing, but discord pleases only by 
its novelty, and consequently it ean 
only please when it seldom ecccurs. 
In the ** Wanderings of Lucan and 
Diaah,” however, there is no discord, 
except in the structure of the verse 5 
aud it is due to the author tu say that, 
even this discord seldom occurs; but 
so far as regards conception, senti- 
ment, plot, and design, the author has 
certuinly evinced powers of no ordi- 
nary character, which proves that he 
can avoid discords where he con- 
ceives that harmoay is indispensably 
necessary. He has felt that no poetic 
licence can justify a false or unnatural 
sentiment, and accordingly his ideas 
ure always poetic, and always con- 
sistent. He has no episodes that take 
away the interest of the story, nor an 
wmeident of a light or unprofitable 
character, They all arise naturally 
from the causes that led to them; or, 
in other words, they are not attri- 
buted to causes trom which they could 
not naturally arise. He has no child- 
ish or affected simplicity, like Words- 
worth, His simplicity is the simplhi- 
city of nature, and his sublimity is the 
pure ollspring of exalted feelings. He 
is iguorant of tlie cant which is so fre- 
quently used in modern poetry, He 
has no set form of expression: — he 
writes as if he had never read a poet 
hefure, except in his professed imita- 
tion of Spenser. But this we should 
not call imitation; for he imitates 
him only in adopting the same stanza 
and turn of expression. His senti- 
ments and imagery are the purse and 
original creations of his own mind, 
and it is in sentiment and imagery, 
not in {urn of expression, that the 
essence of poetry consists. Expres 
sion, as Pope justly remarks, is only 
the dress of thought, but thought is 
the. substance. He has rot always, 
itis true, a musical ear, but he has 
always a poetical conception and 
poetical feeling. In a word, he excels 
iw that m which excellence is most 
dificult to be attaincd. His chivalry 
borders upon romance, but it is a 
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chivalry capable of the softest and 
tenderest emotions. Luvan is no 
watrior Of the savage tribe; he is 
great in arms, but susceptible, at the 
same time, of all the softer and ten- 
derer emotions. The poent being of 
considerable length, we can neither 
igs outline or. plot of the story, 

ut we shall quote an episode, or 
rather part of it, for the entire is too 
long for the limits to which we are 
confined, From this episode our 
readers will be capable of forming an 
Opinion of our author's poetical style, 
manner, and sentiment. The stury 
is tcld by Hammond to Dinah and 
Harnol. 


“« Dinah, and Harnol,” ye shall hear the 
tale, 

By that, bright morning will, methinks, 
appear : 

But how may [such heavy woe reveul? 

O shed with me, young maid, the bitier 
tear! 

Ruennab now, methinks, I grieving bear; 

What heavy anguish doth the maid ussail; 

And now she starts—’tis Spardin with bis 
spear— 

And now she’s on the mound—ber soul 
doth fail— 

O hear, young inuiden, bear Ruennab’s 
wotul tale :-— 


“ The stars are 
ven is high, 

And now the night inall ber splentour 
reigns 5 

But ev'ry splendour doth the night deny 

Upon the yonder lone and bloady plaus5 

And there, e’ep now, darkness her pow’r 

* maintains 5 

And there the ghost of night, in the red 
stream, 

The blool 
drains 5 

While o’er the wave the screech-owl’s 
henid to scream, 

And every ghost to yell that mars the 
nigatly beam. 


right, the moon in hea- 


of the self-murderer, now 


“ And who art thou so lone upon the 


strand ? 

Wild are thy locks, and heavy are thy 
sighs ; 

Now doth the trembling steel flash fp 
thy hand ; 

Now doth the fire of rage dart from thine 
eyes ; 

Aud what dread sceaes forall aronnd thee 
rise ! 

There doth « rock bis rugged brow up- 
rear, 

And there beneath a hollow steep low 
lies, 

And here are fens, and bogs, aud caverns 
drear, 


Who ‘rt thou so lope amid the horrors of 
cesnair ? 


#/Tie, Spartin, thou ; thy arms are on 
cae heath 5 

Alowe the mighty spear with thee 
Fea 5 

But. why the spear that trembles for thy 
death, 

That soon must, Spardin, end thy mor- 

* tal pains? 

Yes, all the rage thatin thy bosom reigns, 

To be by Bendon’s youthful arm o’er- 


thrown, 

And wll the grief that now thy soul 
sustains, 

Lest should, one day, its foul deceit be 
known, 


Must, Spardin, soon be felt by thee in 
‘death alone. 


“ But who art thou so bright upon yon 
plain ? 

The glorious light of freedom’s in thine 
eyes 5 

Nordoth of dread thy manly soul constrain, 

That look doth speak the joys that with 
thee rise ; 

And oh what loveliness around thee lies! 

There fairest hills their hoary heads 
uprear, : 

And there a stream through flow’ry mea- 
dow hies, 

And here are groves, bere arbours, 
nature's care, — 

Who ’rt thou so bright amid the fields of 
‘hope so fair ; 


“Tis, Bendon, thou; the well known 
bower is near; 
And vow in thought thou doest Ruennah 


ee § 

But no, fond youth; ’tis not Ruennab 
deur, 

Thy Inve has fled the bow’r to look for 
thee ; 


For so with Spardin and his banditti, 

Tuo didst, O youth, in cruel strife delay, 

That she, the hour now seeing pass’d to 
he, 

Ant hearing from afar the horrid fray, 

To search thee on the beath, has gone 
a lonely way. 


“Sut has Ruennah right to trust ber love, 

To wait him, e’en to search him ’mid the 
night? 

Did there ne’er yet young hero busely 
prove, 

Ne’er mar of maiden fair the virtue bright? 

Phere did ; nor has fair’ maid to hazard 
right 

That, which if lost, her worlds could’ not 
console 5 

Hatve’er, sure all Ruennab pardon might, 

Sure here, at least, might censure save 
eontroul, 


For who would not ber trust to Bendon’s 
noble soul ? 


“OQ where art thou, my love ? but why 
those fears ? 


Away with them—yet no—my hope then 


»3 * 
Yields, 
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And oft, methinks, my troubled soul stl 
bears, 

Still hears the far off shoutand clang of 
shields ~ 

But no—loue, dreadful silence, o’ex, those 


fields, 

Now winds, as far from ell, his drear 
career— 

But, ’mid the dark, perbajrs, some villain 
wields, 

Against thy unguarded breast, the secret 
spear— 


O where art thou, my love? for thee how 
great my fear! 

“ Could Spardia? —Dbut forbid it to be so— 

Could Spardin, Beuton’s dreadful enemy, 

Have bought, with villain’s vile, the over- 
throw 

Of him amid the night’s obscurity ? 

But oh what sight !—whom, heavens, did 
} see? 

‘Twas like to bim—in hand a mighty 
spear— 

And now what thought—but ob! such 
terror flee— 

His shout, amid the throng, Inte did I 
hear ? 

Ou! where art thou, my love? for thee 
how great my fear ! 

oe Oru @ e 8 *# @® @ ®@ 

* Now hath Ruennah rang’d the phtins 
around, 

And now hath long the mid of night gone 
by 5 

When she her near a lonely desert found, 

With hills, and rocks, and precipices nigh; 

All was light; the moon look’d down froin 
hich ; 

And cross a drear, and solitary waste, 

That near, in all its loneliness, did lie, 

She hears-the foot of one, as tho’ iv buste, 

Whose mail in silence rigs, whose step 
has often veus’d! 

«QO art thou he, art thou my love!’ she 
cried ? 

Now it is late; the moon bas wander’d 
bigh ; 

One bulf ber stars already from her bide, 

And soon will morn awaken all the sky ; 

©! art thou he;—O to my bosom fly! 

Proud Spardin’s people thee, 1 fear, pur- 


sue,—— 

My love, I fear, they doom this night to 
die,— 

You ’ve stopt—I hear no more— ab now 
Ido! 

O hither to my arms !—O let me die with 
you! 

“By this more nigh the wanderer bus 
made ; 

And now he stops, now sighs,—Rueamth 
hears— 

*O thon art not my love!’ the maiden 
said, 


‘ My Bendon bas not sigh’d! how great 
my fears! 

Aud who if not?—but ’tis—he now «a)- 
pears! 
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Bebold bis plume ! bebold his noble shiel4! 

But where the spear that he for always 
bears ?— 

Does other, than my Bendon, now it 
wield ?— 

Speak, love—approach—hast thou been 
conquer’d in the field ? 


“*For thee how have I sigh’d! how 

wander'd all the night? 

Yonder the strile.—I beard the clang of 
steel— 

Proud Spardin’s shout I thoughtamid the 
fight, 

Then how Ruenneh’s soul did for thee 
feel! 

But come, my love, 
raut,—we'll 

To far off land, where fate may better 
shield, 

And where no more, in night, in secret 
he’)l, 

Against my Bendon’s breast, the dread 
spear wield,— 

Speak, love—approach—bast thou been 
conquer’d in the field? 


come from the ty- 


*** Vet no—thou doest not come— thou 
doest but start, 

But fill thy soul with strange, with dread- 
ful thougbt,— 

Ab! why that hasty look to yonder part ? 

Sav thence ¥ hat ill that thee afrighten 

ought ? 

She cens’i—he spake—her soul’s with 
terror fraught— 

"Twas not her love 
stranger cries— 

‘Near yonder dark and lonely plains we 
fought— 

ile fell— I bear his armouras my prize— 

He said, and looking back, swift from the 
maiden flies. 

*“O how, 
soul! 

All hope is gone, alone distraction reigns; 

From heaven to earth, her eyes alternate 
roll, 

Now toward the flhing knight, 
ward the plains 

Where told in death her own true love 
remains 3 

Nor from those eyes, 
SCED ; 

She forward ’gainst a rock in silence 
leans, 

As though in deata her living 
been, 

So sad, so wild, so fix'd, so ghost-like is 
her mien! 


—‘he’s slain,’ the 


sad maiden, now thy constant 


now to- 


one tear to flow is 


soul had 


** And long ere from ber silent grief she 
woke, 

Long ere one accent fell, or tear did flow, 

But when,—’twas then her soul to wild- 
ness broke, 

Then shew’d, in plaints and tears, bow 
great her woc! 

‘ Whither,’ she cries,—‘alas I do not 
know ! 
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My sorrow, now, at least, will ne’er be 
o'er 5 

If to the oud of worlis my wand’tings go, 

Nay, even there, they ‘ll fly my soul be. 
fore! 

Then sorrows like to mine bas bosom 
ever bore 7’ 


“She paus’d—a dreadful thought is in 
ber breast-— 

Upon the rocks und steeps her eye she 
throws— 

‘ *Tis hence,’ she cries, ‘ 
rest, 

Tn death alone my soul can find repose’ — 

Again she paus’d—another 
aurose— 

Alur the beast of night, the eneiny 

Of him in batie slain, now howling 
poes- - 

*‘ Away,’ she cries, 
flee, 

And leave, in death, 
true love to me.’ 


my Only hope of 


thought 


‘thou to thy desert 


at least, my own 


**So said, forta from the rock s 
springs, 

Her bent is now to reach the plains afar, 

And thitherward as light her way sbe 
wings, 

Filling with fright the wilds that round 
ber are 5 

As when at mid of night a lonely star, 

Across the heavens in fire doth dart its 
way! 

Old night beholdiug from her dusky car, 

The sight, is fill’d with sad, with strange 
dismay, 

Nor looks up more to heaven until the 
come of day. 


* So fled the muaid-- 
where 

She h’d heard erewhile 
clang of arms, 

Around she throws ber look of wild de- 
spair, 

And wakens all the 
alarms— 

Why fly, ye wolves? Ruennah not you 
harms— 

Sle seeks her lover slain, 
here— 

O must you, savage death, receive those 
charms ! 

Mark how she sbrieks! 
doth appear ! 

O cease, ye wolves, awhile! cease that 
her love may hear! 

7 * ° 7. * . 

“Then cease, ye wolves, cease that her 
love may hear ; 

Three times he now has wander’d to the 
bow’r, 

And there not finding his Ruennah dear, 

Has b’liev’d ber safe within ber father's 
tow’r, 

And puts their meeting to another hout ; 

But when, sad lovers, shall ye meet again : 

Great the ills that Ruennah overpow’r? 


sue suf hs ‘hi 


-and now arriving 


the shout and 


night with ber 


and he’s not 


how dreadful 








Distracted on she flies from plain to plain, 
Seeking ber love in death, and seeking 
him in vain 


“¢¥e'’ve borne him to your woods,’ the 
maiden cries, 

‘Ostay, ye wolves! and bear me with 
you loo— 

But why me fly ? what ’s dreadful in my 
eyes? 

Bendon them low’, nod love not Bendon 
you ? 

Then stay—I will the deed- beaven, 
pardon do— 

But ’tis thy will, however great my care, 

Alimy long life to bear it willing through— 

Hence never shall T yield to fell despair— 

My soul is fix’d—great heaven will teach 
me how to bear.’ 


“So speke the maiden, till she reached 
at last, 

The lofty summit of an ancient mound, 

And bere she stopt, and here she wildly 
cast 

Her hasty look o’er all the gloom around ; 

‘Jt was near this,’ she cries, * his death 
he found’— ‘ 

She paus’d --the dreadful thought her soul 
o'ercame— 

It’s done —not swifter flames from heavens 
bound— 

The night ghost bears the shattei’d body 
to the stream- 

And since that steep re-echoes to Ruen- 
nal’s name.” Epiror, 





Forcet ME Not; aChristmas and New 
Year’s Present, for 1825. London : 


published by R. Ackermann, 


“Tue Forget me Not,” for the ensu- 
ing year, is evidently superior to any of 
its predecessors, not only in the merit 
of its matter but in the style of its 
execution. The printer, the engraver, 
and the binder seem to have vied 
with each other in getting it up; nor 
have they bestowed their labours on 
asubject unworthy of their toil. The 
poetical pieces are from the pens of 
some of the most favoured poets of 
the day, among which we noticed the 
names of J. Montgomery, Bernard 
Barton, Henry Neele, L. E. L., J. H. 
Wiffen, Mrs. E. Corbold, Professor 
Bottiger, Geo. Hayter, &c. Though 
some of these gentlemen stand higher 
in the poetical world than others, it 
would pose the best of our critics to 
determine which of them carries the 
prize in the present work. “ The 
Lover’s Tomb,” by Henry Neele, is 
Saari tender, romantic, and 
wild, 
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THE LOVER’S TOMB. 


“Dll gether my dark raven locks o’er 
iny brow, 
And the fleet wind my courser sball be, 
And I'l haste to the place where the 
wil'ow trees grow, 
For my true love is waiting for me. 
Sweet maid, say not so, 
In the grave he lies low, 
*Ob! no, no; he lives, and loves me '’ 
I see him at morning, I see bim at eve, 
I know bis broad brow apd swect smile ; 
And he bids me no longer in solitude 
grieve, 
For he will but tarry awhile. 
Sweet maid he is dead, 
In the earth rests his head. 
‘Oh! no, no; be lives, and loves me !’ 
He lives, tho’ his cheek is more pale 
than of yore, 
And the light of bis bright eye is gone, 
And when bis wan fingers my brow tra- 
versed o’er, 
They are cold—they are cold as the stone, 
God help thee, sweet maid | 
In the tomb he is laid. 
‘Oh! no, no ; he lives and loves me !’ 


Not long did that fair maiden mourn for 
her love, 

She soon slept in death by his side ; 

Yet ’tis said that when night hangs her 
banner above, 

Her spirit is oft seen to glide, 
Where the willow trees crow, 
While she still snys ‘ No, no, 

‘Obl! no, no; be lives, and loves me |’ ” 

HENRY NEELE. 


Our limits will not permit us to 
make extracts from the different gen- 
tleinen whose names we have quoted, 
and who are already well known to 
every votary of the muses. We shall 
therefore omit them altogether, and 
turn aside to those contributions 
which, either from the diffidence of 
untried powers, or the modesty pecu- 
liar to what we may term infant 
genius, or genius in its infancy, are 
unacknowledged by their authors. 
Some of these unacknowledged pieces 
possess a merit of the very first order, 
and might be avowed by the first 
writers of the day. Would Scott, 
would Moore, oa Campbell blush 
to avow the following lines to Music 
by R. M? 

TO MUSIC. 
“* Nymph, we woo thee from the stceps 
That bend o’er Tiber’s classic wave, 
Where Rome's dejected Genius weeps 
In anguish o’er ber Brutus’ grave, 
Come to our lend—tby altar here 
Shall lighten with a nobler flame, 
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Thy wreath a greener verdure wear, 
A deeper worship love tly name, 


Leave olive-grove and vineyard-bower : 
fiere breathes at morn as sweet a cele, 
Here falls tive dew as solt a shower, 
Here nun-like evenivg glides as pale. 


Mere—here alone, man’s hallowed form 
In nutive grandeur stends sublime— 
Hold, durk, and inighty as the storm 
‘Thatthundering sweeps Lis northernclime. 


A mingled wonder, wild and brave! 
Stern as the wintry ocean’s roar, 

Yet softer than the murmuring wave 
That sleeps along its summer shore, 


And woman—loveliest woman—here, 
From roseate lip, and diamond eye, 
The living star that lizhts his sphere, 
Beams love, and peuce, and purity.” 
R. M. 


The prose contributions are in per- 
fect keeping with the poetry. We 
should quote “ The Indian Orphan,” 
by L.E. L., if our space would permit 
us, @ a specimen of pure Tete 
style bestowed on a most interesting 
and pathetic subject. “ The Grave 
of the Suicide,” by J. is the only piece 
that will suit our limits: Er uno 
disce omnes. 


THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 


Thou didet not sink hy slow deeay, 
I, ke some whe live the longest ; 
Bat every tie was wrench’d away, 
Just when those tice were stronvest, 


BERNARD BARTON, 

“ Whose is that nameless grave, un- 
marked even by a rude stone or simple 
flower? And why is it lying soliiary m 
the loneliest corner of the church-yard, 
beneath the frown of those dark trees, 
that in the storm sWing their branches so 
benvily above it, and cast over it a deso- 
late gloom, even in the brightest bour of 
summer sunshine? Why is it apart fron 
those other hillovks that lie smilingly 
together, as though il alone were exsclud- 
ed from che peaceful communion of the 
dead ? 


“That grave does not cover one who 
witherad on the stalk of buman dite, and 
then quietly dropped from itn the sere aud 
yellow leaf; nor one that was phicked 
by the spoiler io the ba! of infant promise; 
nor yet one who shed the leaves of lile in 
the full beauty of matacity ;—it t+ not 
the grave of anol! person who sustained 
life as a burden, and at best welcomed 
denth asarefuge; or of the clild who, 
snateLed from tie cherisuing anne of i's 
parents, was followed by them with deep 
but Sinlees sorrow ¢ nor ts it a miatron’s 
cease whore ‘lovely and pleasant life is 
embalmed in the memory of any frieu.ts, 
Nomit ts the memorial of a sleepless 


soul that perished in tts pride; of ons 
who made her 2rave wW Hh her own h unt, 
and Iny down tn it without the Christen 
hope of awaking in besavea 5 nnd bet for 
the terrible reetllections of her last hour: 
which the grey -hLaired villager sometime, 
wiispers in the ears of thoughtless you's, 
of cue once so fitted to inspire affection 
and contribute to happiness, we might 
say im sorrow andin truth, ‘her menio- 
rial is perished with her” | There is on 
old man, feeble and nearly blind, ofen 
wandering nbout the churchyard, but not 
ashe was wont in former aid bapywer 
days. Then he leaned upon the arm of 
a fair and affectionate child, who cheered 
him by her smile, and soothed him by her 
tenderness. Take a hoary and tottering 
column wreathed with luxuriant ivy 3 her 
youthful influence preserved him from 
desolation, and partially concealed even 
his decay. Throughout the summer 
evenings the churebyard was their favour- 
ite resort; for the old man loved to rest 
upon a grave and survey the wide and 
lovely valley lying at his feet, made 
glorious by the setting sun; while bis 
spirit would melt withio him, as, tursing 
from that magnificent display of this 
world’s beauty to the surrounding memo- 
rials of its perishable nature, he tels 
himself 6a stranger and a pilgrim upon 
exrth, as all bis fathers were.’ | And 
then would his young companion pres: 
nearhim withthe deep affection of a young 
sud untroubled beart; lay his heal on her 
bosom, aud bend over if til her lorg 
golden tresses mixed with his honzy locks, 
like sunbeams upon mountain snows, 
Then would she whisper to him sweet 
assurances Of her filial love, or sing to 
him a stanza of some old quiet melody 5 
til, with the eloquence of a faded and 
now tearful eye, be blessed Ler as the 
comfort and glory of his age. 

“ But he isuow & neglecied, desolate oli 
man} he bas wo companion in lis eveuiig 
walks, ‘itone to wateh near him,’ —to 
smile apon him, or to speak kindly. Day 
ufier day, or stormy o¢ fair, of summer of 
winter, be haunts that churchyard, sud 
resting angainstthe dark trees which shade 
that lonely corner, sighs bitterly over the 
neglected hiliock at theirfect: and bitter-. 
ly may ke sigh, for his Ellen sleeps in 
that nameless solitary grave! Alas! how 
few compreheml! the workings of a wo- 
man’s soul! how few know the altitude 
of virtue which it can attain, of the depths 
of sorrow and degradation into whieh tl 
can descend! ‘The days of » woman’s life 
glide along in samenessend serenity, be" 
the tiny waves of a sununer-brouk; het, 
munners Wear the same unperturbed is- 
pect; her habitual thoughts and feelings 
seem to preserve alike ‘ noiseless teudis , 
and therefore few suppose that the anvie- 
ties of ambition, the strivings of passwh, 












cood or bad, even tore powerfully than 
weg, Wwe associate them too much iv 
our thoughis with the petty details by 
which. they are surrounded, and deem 
theuaconmstitut ional ly triflinu, because from 
education, pecesnty, und habit, they ara 
coptnually placed in contact with trifles. 
God furhid that the majority of females 
should mauifest,orevea Know the passion- 
ate depths of the soul! comparatively few 
acquire & knowledge which involves the 
sucrender Of theiy happiness, and too fre- 
quenuy alse the sacrifice of their worth ; 
but those few afford us warning —salutary 
though terrible instruction to the rest of 
their sex—- Ellen was one, 

“ Rellective, passionate, and proud 
‘emotions Were her events,’ Not merely 
the mistress, but the companion of ber owa 
tuougbts, the being of solitude and reverie, 
tbe child of impulse, and the slave of sen- 
shility--while she evtsted in the real 
work! sbe gould be sand to live only in 
* the ideal ove of her own creation. 

“Ambitious, yet unable to appreciate 
the true distinction Which should be sought 
hywomen; clerisbing thet morbid refine. 
wgntot feeling, which dygsuoys usefulness 
ang peace, by magnifying theeyils of life, 
while diminishing their many alleviations; 
dagzled by the gaudy fictions of imagina- 
tion, und deluded by the vain flatteries of 
ber own heart, she turned with disgust 
from the simplicities of nature, and the 
sobrieties of truth,—from the regular 
routine of common dulies, and the calm 
enjoyment of every-day life. Restless, 
weary, and discontented, she longed for 
something that should satisfy the grasp of 
ber imagipstion, something that should 
fill the aching void within her heart. 
Alas! she forgot that this ‘infinite gulf 
cah only be filled by en infinite and un 
changing object.’ ‘Thus, by degrees, a 
complete change came over her spirits; 
aghange which those who surrounded her 
could not understand, and with which 
therefore they could not sympathise. The 
rose juded from her cheek, the smile 
played less frequently, and less sweetly 
round ber lips, sadwess tog often shaded 
ber young fair brow, and her manners, 
once so wart apd courteous to all, became 
cold, ghrupt, and reserved. These changes 
were not the work of a day; though the 
necessity of concentrating their history in 
afew short sentences makes that appear 
sudden and rapid, which was in reality 
gradual and slow, 

“Perhaps had Ellen at this critical pe- 
riod of her life been taken iato the world 
by some judicious friend, and gently intro- 
dyced to things as they really are, her 
mind might yet have recovered its energy 
and her spir.ts their tone ; but limited to 
the seclusion of a village, she was debarred 
those little pleasureable excitements, whe- 
ther of scene or society, which were ne- 
E, M. October, 1824. 
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cessary to prevent a mind like bers from 
preying Op itself; and she yielded with 
proportionable enthusiasm to the first in- 
fluence which broke the monotony of her 
life. That influence was love; love as it 
ever will be felt and cherished by one of 
Eiien’s disposition, in all the delirium and 
danger of juteuse passion. Bul alas! 
sue proved in her own experience the full 
truth of the observation, uhat, ‘ love is the 
whole history of a womau’s life,’ she 
equaliy proved tbe justice of itsconclusion, 
‘that itis only an episode in the life of 
man. A complete novice in tle study of 
character, and accustomed to view every 
object alternately through the glare of 
imagination, or the gloom of morbid sen- 
sibility, it required litde exertion to make 
her the dupe of a being who added to 
seniority of years a consummate know- 
ledge, not merely of books, but of men, 
vod manners, and the world; one skilled 
to wear all aspects, suit all characters, 
and speak every language, excepting that 
of simple reality and truth—one of that 
class of men, who treat the young hearts 
they lave won like baubles which they 
admire, grow weary of, theu throw aside, 
** But dilen knew pot this ;—and beguiled 
by the thousaud dreams of romantic love, 
the present aud the future shone to her 
ardent eye alike glorious with bappiness 
und promise. Her soul was paradise 
by passion,’? every duty was neglected, 
every other affection superseded by this 
new and overwhelming interest. Even 
her old kind father felt, and sometimes 
sighed over the change, for hkeremembered 
the days when his comfort was the first 
and last of Ellen’s anxiety; and hislove for 
her great and sufficient: but how could 
le chide his darling—-the single yew- 
lamb reft of his little flock, the beautiful 
being that, like a star, irrradintes the gloom 
of his evening pilgrimage! he could not 
do it; and he made those excuses for her 
inatteations which Ellen’s better feelings 
would pot bave dared to ofler for herself. 
““At leneth, however, she discovered 
the futal truth, that the passion which bad 
formed the glory, the happiness, and in- 
deed the whole business of ber life, bad 
been but one of many pastimes to. her 
lover. Circumstances separated them, and 
after lingering through all the sickening 
changes of cherished, deferred, and anni- 
hilated hope, she knew in all the fulness 
of its misery that she was forsaken and 
forgotten. It is well known that a strong 
mind can endure a greater portion of men- 
tal suffering without its producing bodily 
illness, than a weak Oue cay. Many 
other girls in Ellen’s situation would have 
a violent fit of ness, been given over by 
their doctors, have recovered to the sur- 
prise of theic friends; and alter looking 
hale and interesting for a few weeks, 
would have married some one else, and 
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ived very comfortably for the remainder 
of their days: Ellen was not such a cha. 
racter. When she knew that the visions 
of fancy, and the blossoms of hope were 
for ever seattered and destroved, the 
stranger would have supposed her insen- 
sible to the blow. But the tron bad en- 
tered into her soul. Throughout the whole 
of the night on which she received the 
‘confirmation stroug,’ she sat in her 
chamber motionless and solitary. She 
ueither spoke, nor wept, nor sighed; and 
though every passion warred wildly in 
her bosom, she sat and‘ made no sign ;’ 
and in the morning sbe resumed her sta- 
tion in her family, and went through ber 
usual Occupations and domestic pursuits 
with more minuteness and attention than 
she bad manifested for a considerable time. 
Many knew the trial which had befallen 
her, but none durst offer sympathy; for 
the pride that sparkled in ber eye, and the 
deep calm seorn which curled Ler pale 
lip, alike defied intrusion and forbade in- 
quiry. She conversed, but appeared un- 
conscious of the meaning of the words 
she mechanically uttered; she smiled, 
but the sweet expression of her smile had 
vanished ; she laugbed, but the melody of 
ber laugh was cone; her whole bearing 
was bigh and mysterious. Now her whole 
frame would shudder as at the sugrestions 
of her own thoughts—then again she 
woukl resume the quiet stern determina- 
tion of her former manner. One mo- 
nent, ber lip would quiver, and her eye 
filled with tears of mingled grief and 
tenderness; but the next ber burning 
cheek, compressed lips, and firm proud 
step, bespoke only deep and unmitigated 
scorn. 

“But who can pourtray the mysterious 
workings of pride, passion, doubt, horror, 
and despair that crowd upon one who 
meditates self-destruction, Ob! there is 
not the being in existence who may ima- 
gine to himselfin the wildest and most 
horrible of his dreams, all that must pass 
through the soul before it can violently 
close its earthly career !—could we sum- 
mou from his scorned and unholy grave, 
one who has laid down in it with bis 
blood upon his own head, he only might 
adequately pant the emotions of that 
little hour between the action and its con- 
sequenoe ! we only describe his state of 
mind, when the flimsy arguments which 
had cajoled bis reason, had vanished like 
the evening shadows, when the sophis- 
tries which had lulled his conscience rose 
up like horrible deceitsi when the home, 
friends, duties, comforts, even the life it- 
self, a moment before so despicable, ap- 
peared of an overwhelming importance ; 
und when more terrible than all, be was 
left to grapple alone, and altogether with 


the anguish of his body, and the dyine 
darkness of his soul, with the hear and 
unveiled view of eternity, and the dread 
of future and unmitigated vengeance’ 
The sun was retiring behind the dark 
bills like a warrior in the pride of victor 
and field, and stream, and forest las 
ing beneath them, in all the ‘melas 
macnificence of the hour,’ when the 
man sought his beloved child, to tuke 
their accustomed walk in the Chureh-vard. 
In vain he sought ber in ber flower-gar. 
den, ia the arbour of ber own planting, 
vod in his quiet study. At length be 
tapped playfu.ly at ber chanber-door, and 
receiving no answer: he entered. There 
indeed wus Ellen! There, 
every limb ¢ in that warm sum. 
mer evening, while the cold perspiration 
gathered on her brow, and neck, and arms! 
There she siood, her fair hair dishevelled, 
her eye wild and glazed, and her whole 
coutenance changed with mentel av 
bodily torture ; she might less be said 
breathe 
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, 
she stood! 
} iverin 


d 
10 
touan gasp; and the very motion 
of her dress shewed how violently ber heart 
throbbed beneath it. 

child 7? said 

appearance! *Speak to me,’ 
continued he with increasing acitation as 
he perceived the agony depicted 
countenance. ‘Twice she strove to speak, 
but each effort was unavailing } no words 
escaped her parched and quivering lips: 
at lust grasping bis hand with convulsive 
energy in her cold and clammy fingers, 
she pointed towards the fatal phial, yet 
upon ber table! The hideous tale was 
told. The oll man gave one long 
miserable groan, and the next mo- 
ment fell senseless at his daugliters 
feet!— There she stood, now turniug ber 
intense gaze on her tather, as he lay ex- 
tended on the ground; and now upon 
that setting sun, that bright sky, and 
brighter earth beneath it, which she mus 
never, bever view again! 

“ But oh! the depth of that darkness 
within her mind— that sickening desire of 
life, and that overwhelming certainty of 
death—and the stinging couviction of ber 
sin and folly—and the dread of impending 
jndgment! All these in a moment passe 
over ber soul, like the ocean-billows ina 
raging storin, sweeping away in their far 
every refuge of hope, every trace of cov- 
sOlation! 

“ But it istime to draw the curtain ovet 
a scene ‘so loathly horrible ’ for thongus 
or description. Succour was ine ffectu i 

—comfort unavailing ! She existed lor a, 


‘Ave you ill, my 
bee father, terrified by ber 


} 
) tp 
niy Asorye, 


on her 


few hours in agony and despair; aud 
when the morning sun arose to gladcen 
aml refvesli the earth, all that remained ol 
the once fair and gentle Ellen, was a ! vid 
and distorted corpse !’’ 












Paud and Virginia, from the French 
of St. Pierre, and Eliza be th, from 
the French af Madame Cottin, 
New Translations ; with Prefatory 
Rem ks by John MM Diarmid. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
Whittake r, London 1824. 

Tus new translation of the two 
most beautiful and interesting tales in 
the French language, is executed in a 
style of elegance, sweetness and sim- 
pheity of diction, that renders it a 
valuable addition to the library of the 
man of taste, and the lover of what- 
ever is pathetic in story or sentimental 
infeeling. From the translators pre- 
latory observations, he would seem to 
ossess a soul as ductile and suscep- 
tible of all the finer impulses of our 
pature, as St. Pierre himself. As a 
speciinen of his manner, we shall quote 
- his concluding remarks, on the story of 
Paul and Virginia, because while 
they shew the character of his style, 
they shew at the same moment the 
character of his genius as an original 
writer. 

Let those teach others who themselves 

excel, 

And censure freely, who have written 

well. 


Such is the ouUline of a tale, which it 
isimpossible to read without emotion— 
Which ina thousand, and a thousand in- 
stances, has communicated the sane 
humid lustre to the eyes of maiden sensi- 
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bility, which the dew gives to the flowers : 
considering the fewness and simplicity of 
the incidents, we are apt to marvel how 
the author has been able to make so much 
of them; but as we said before, much 
depends upon the manner of telling astory, 
end this great art no raan khuew better 
than St. Pierre. His genius, naturally 
poetical, delighted to paint what he 
called the still life of buman nature ; to 
repose amidst scenes of pastoral peace 
and purity ; where the husbandman rises 
with the sun, and rests at bis going down. 
He is no admirer of those refinements 
which trade and commerce have intro- 
duced among our kind; on the contrary 
he seems to regard the coniaminating 
influence of lurge cities, as the upas 
tree of the mind, benumbing and impair- 
ing its purest and noblest faculties. In 
certain stages of society, it is of great 
consequence to bring men brcek to the 
love of simplicity and nature, end viewed 
in this light, there are few performances 
that can be compared to Paul and 
Virginia. The work, it is said, was 
composed for the purpose of calming 
the public mind, during the first fer- 
ment of the French revolution; and 
although originally his efforts may have 
been as little attended, as a whisper 
amidst o storm, still they were bot- 
tomed on feel ngs an} principles that sur- 
vived the political tempest; the moral 
impulse which was meant as local, be- 
came general, if not universal, in its 
ellects, and like every man of superior 
genius, the bread which he cast upon the 
waters, was found after the lapse of many 
duys. 


--- —— 
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List or THE ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE WILLIAM SaArp, WITH Critiques 
ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL, 


Towarns the close of our biographi- 
cal memoir of the late Mr. Sharp, 
We promised the reader to supply, at 
a future day, some account of his 
engravings: and if possible in our 
present pumber. In his works, every 
arust that is worthy of that denomina- 
ion, continues to live long after the 
term of his mortal career: his works 
are also, generally speaking, the fit- 
test, because the most just and im- 
partial, monument to his memory; 
and some of those of Sharp, of which 
we are about to speak, will live and 
be admired for centuries after his su- 
perstitious credulity, and his infirmity 
of political purpose, will be forgot- 
tea. Writing for our contemporaries, 





however, we could do no less than 
mention those infirmities as we have 
done, Praise and blame are the light 
and shade of biography. “ 

We cannot completely redeem this 
pledge at present, owing to ill health, 
which by compelling us into the 
country, has deprived us of the nes 
cessary Opportunities of reference 5 
but something towards it the reader 
will find below. 

As even the shop cards of our en- 
graver are now become objects to 
collectors, and as they mark the com- 
mencement of his career as an artist, 
we shall begin with them. 

They are two in number. The 
one a vignette of an angel seated 
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among clouds, wearing a wreath of 
laurel, and holdiag a circular tablet, 
on which is imscribed, “‘ Sharp, En- 

ver, No. 9, Bartholomew Lane, 
Royal Exchange, London.” The 
other is a small oval, apparently co- 
pied from one of Cipriani’s designs, 
and consists of two figures; one 
standing erect, the other seated on a 
cloud, <A wreathed circle is between 
them, bearing the same inscription as 
the former, and on a ribbon which 
they hold, “ History, Ornamental 
writing, Seals, &c.” Under the cloud 
is “ W, Sharp, sculp.” Both of these 
card plates are engraved so ably as 
to afford a good eamest of his subse- 
quent productions. 

His next work appears to have 
been Hector, the lion, which is men- 
tioned in our memoir. It is not very 
ably drawn, but is freely engraven, 
and onthe whole a clever juvenile 
performance; perhaps a better print 
of a lion (with the exception of 
Stubbs’s mezzotintos) than has yet 
appeared in England since the time 
of Hollar and Barlow. 

For the Novelist's Magazine he en- 
graved five plates after the designs 
of SrorHarp. For Bell’s Poets we 
have not ascertained the number. It 


is considerable, and they are chiefly 
after Srornarp; and other early 
works, From the same painter, are 


Bartleman's Benefit Ticket; a sub- 
ject from Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli- 
vered; Hellesley Lill, near Ches- 
ter, with a balloon passing over; the 
frontispiece to a quarto work, sus- 
pected to be from the pen of the late 
Mason Cartwricut, of which the 
subject is Philosophy, personified by 
afemale dispelling the clouds of Ig- 
norance from the gardenof Science ; 
a large plate engraved im a slight 
style, wih in various compartments, 
‘we believe folded into this 4to.; it 
consists of various emblems and 
symbols, illustrative of the British 
Constitution as it 2s, and as zt oughi 
to be, according to Major Cartwright's 
‘ideas, &c., and is the probable origin 
of Sharp's becoming a member of that 
* Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion,” of which the Major was one 
of the founders, It seems moreover, 
to shew that mysteries and symbols 
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had charms for our artist from the 
very ontset of his career, The ey. 
trance ticketfor a Vanwrhall Regatta 
and the T'wo Maniacs, sculptured by 
Cibber, which * Pope had immor. 
talized, and which once adorned tho 
entrance to Bethlem Hospital, The 
latter especially, is a capital perfonn. 
ance, and is dated in the year 17383. 

Anassembly of the Heathen Deities 
on Mount Olumpus, after a French 
print, improved by Crpriani, was 
also executed about this time. It was 
presumptively engraved for some {o- 
reign book, as it bears certain 
Italian verses beneath ; but the figure 
of Venus is of great beauty, 

The portraits of three Natives of the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, in their 
several costumes, alter WEBRER; en- 
graved for Captain Cook's last voy. 
age, and in a very masterly style. 

'I'wo folio plates of Solemn Dances, 
performed by torch-light, in the 
Friendly Islands, after the same 
painter, and published in the sam 
voyage. The back grounds of thes 
dances are engraved by ‘T’. Medland, 

A quarto plate of Two Females 
assisting a Wounded Sportsman, al- 
ter SroTHarD, published in a work 
of Miss Burney’s, in the year 1788. 

Portrait of Miss Brunton as Mo- 
nimia in the tragedy of the Orphan, 
exquisitely engraved, and also after 
STOTHARD. 

Pursuing the chronological order 
as nearly as we are able, we now ar- 
rive at certain works of which good 
impressions are before us, and ot 
which we are therefore enabled to 
treat more critically. 

The Prince of Wales after Cosway, 
and the S:.Ceceliz, alter Dominichino, 
were both produced to the public in 
the course of the year 1790, and tk 
Diogenes in the year 1792. 

The Prince of Wales, now ou 
most gracious king, is a_ beauiiful 
specimen of the art, both of the en- 
graver, and the painter, who was 
the late Royal Academician Cosway. 
It is a small halt-length, in an oval 
frame of oaken wreath, dressed in the 
Vandyke costume, and surrounded by 
a radiance of glory, tastefully executed, 
and in which appears the plume 0! 
feathers—the ancient crest of the 


*« Where, o'er the gate, by his fam'd father's hand, 
“Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stem. 





princes of Wales—with its proper 
motto. ‘The hair and the drapery are 
executed with great ability. The 
latter is sufiiciently bold m_ style, 
varied in its parts, and silky in its 
texture; the former is of luxuriant 
growth, flourished about, or disposed 
(as most writers would say) with con- 
siderable taste; and engraved with a 
delicacy approaching to that of the best 
works of the kind, by Drevet, who has 
displayed so much talent of this kind 
in treating the superabundant wigs 
that were fashionable in the court of 
France, during the age of the four- 
teenth Louis. 

But the most exquisite part of this 
beautiful little print—as, beyond all 
question, it ought to be—is the face. 
Cosway may have drawn it a little 
too cherubic; but the engraver has 
bestowed on it his utmost art, and 
has been eininently successful. It is 
to the full as good as the best of Dre- 
vit’s portraits, from whose style it is 
studied. ‘ihe continued lines’ are, 
with the greatest beauty and skill, 
gradually melted into the long dots 
and stippled work of the lights, so as 
to express the carnation hues and the 
firm softness of flesh during the prime 
of life, with consummate graphic art. 
Cosway’s miniatures—those of his 
best period—were admirable; and 
the present work of Sharp's is the 
most adequate translation of a minia- 
ture of Cosway’s that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen, 

St. Cecilia, is a large rich looking 
prt, with an air of great nobleness, 
after Dominicnino. The martyred 
Saint stands before her organ, holding ¢ 
sheet of music in score, and her usual 
accompaniment, the emblematic palm 
branch, As the figure is large, it is 
engraved in a style of corresponding 
boldness, and possesses that enviable 
merit, (by which indeed the whole of 
Sharp's engravings are distinguislied) 
lruth of translation, The prescut 
print bears a resemblance to the style 
of the art of Domenichino, as obviots 
to the eye of the connoisseur, as the 
last reviewed does to that of Cosway. 
{n this prime duty of an engraver (as 
of every other species of éranslator,) 
Sharp was far before Bartolozzi, and, 
in short, stood first among his con- 
temporaneous historical engravers. 

The display of drapery is here 
ainple and abundant, and the art by 
means of which that of the under 
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dress is rendered, (bemg wrought 
with a damask pattern) is peculiarly 
happy. It resembles in a degree, cer- 
tain passages in the works of the 
celebrated French engraver, Wille, 
but in English engraving we do not 
remember any thing like it. The robe 
of the saint, is broad and flowing in 
its folds, and is treated in a style of 
corresponding boldness and breadth. 
This robe has golden shoulder clasps 
and a neck-band, both of them em. 
bossed with ornaments, which are 
engraved with due subordination to 
the realities; and above the robe is a 
mantle, where the mode of artis again 
varied, in order to adapt it to the 
painter's variety of colours; but the 
open texture of the work is kept up, 
and the difference is made, chiefly by 
interlining the mantle. Her unde: 
sleeve is a drapery of much lightei 
colour than the robe and mantle, and 
which it has been the artist's purpose 
to represent as also of finer texture , 
but the principle by means of which 
this is accomplished, is perhaps carried 
a little to excess, and the execution is 
somewhat dull and dry, when com- 
pared with the rest of the performance. 

St. Cecilia is crowned with a coronal 
of roses, above which is the circular 
ring of light or halo of holiness, with 
which the old masters often furnished 
their saints. ‘The character of hei 
countenance is not highly intellectual, 
any more than those of her youny 


angelic attendants. It has nothing of 


that sublimity of beauty about it which 
distinguishes the Zirobna of Michael 
Angelo, (ot which we shall presently 
treit;) but looks as if copied from 
the face of a bright eyed Italian lass, 
en hon point, and with a set of round, 
well formed, and inviting features. 
The style of flesh which the artist has 
adopted in engraving it, is something 
like that generally employed by Su 
Robert Strange—but more vigorous, 
particularly as displayed in the leit 
arm and hand, The face, and this 
arm and hand, are very fincly 
wrought; but the neck is somewhat 
inferior, being what engravers term 
a little rowy., The coronal, or wreath 
of roses with which the saint's head is 
encircled, is beautifully engraven ; and 
her hatr is ertitled to share in the ge- 
neral encomium we have bestowed on 
that executed by Mr. Sharp, where 
he has miuiiphed a portion ol 
etching with the work of the graver. 
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The two cherubic attendants—one of 
them bearing a harp—are kept in 
just subordination to the principal 
figure, There isa small copy of the 
St. Cecilia of subsequent date, bear- 
ing the name of Sharp. 

And now we have great pleasure in 
turning to the Diogenes of SALVaTOR 
Rosa, which is certainly to be rec- 
koned among the very finest of the 
engravings by Sharp, and sufficient of 
itself to establish high claims for the 
artist. We esteem it before the St. 
Cecilia, _ (notwithstanding the pre- 
ference which the artist is said to have 
given to the latter ;) because there is 
more in it of high feeling and of 
originality—more of what had not 
been seen before, nor has been suc- 
cessfully imitated since. There is an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and a richness 
of style,throughout this work commen- 
surate with that of Salvator Rosa, 
and of the subject treated. The style 
of the drapery of Diogenes himself, 
is vigorous and rich beyond all pre- 
ceding example, and the manual 
power, dexterity, and truth, with 
which the courses of lines are cut, is 
combined with the utmost freedom, 
aud richly tempered with interwork. 
It just comes up to the mark of the 
practical perfection of this species of 
art; had the mode of execution 
adopted, been bolder, it had bordered 
on the impudent ; had it been less so, 
it had been too delicate for the breadth, 
rough grandeur, and simplicity, which 
Salvator has in this instance so power- 
fully displayed. To an accomplished 
and discriminating taste, it has the 
flavour of a melon cut, or a medlar 
gathered, at the hour of mellow ripe- 
ness; or the’ gofit of game that has 
been just sufficiently kept. It is a 
grape verification of the bold 
couplet of Pope, 

**———n@’er sO sure Our passron to create, 
As when they touch the brink of all we 
hate,” 

And with this energy of style, car- 
ried to almost dangerous extent, the 
face, beard, and hair, of the philoso- 
pher, are in good harmony,considering 
that his forehead is furrowed and his 
cheek wrinkled with age, which pre- 
vented the adoption of more vigorous 
and ized courses of lines, Pro- 
bably nothing of the kind that was 
ever impressed from engraving on 
copper, is at the same time so much 
like mature, and hke the painting of 
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this energetic master. The. large. 
orbed, lowering eye, the fineiy-formed 
aquiline nose, and the snarling-muscles 
which mark the cynic, are all ad. 
mirably engraven; and the play. of 
light and shade on his hair and beard, 
and the delineation of their severy] 
details, could not have been more 
freely and faithfully expressed by the 
pencil itself. 

The Three Scaffers are ably diver.’ 
sified both in design and execution, 
and yet, all have such characters of 
countenance as we might well suppose 
to belong to those who would ridicule 
the philosopher who should search 
foran honest man. The knavery of 
the Elder, is well contrasted to the 
foolish and vacant curiosity of the 
female; and all are kept subservient 
to the principal figure, in their several 
degrees of inferior interest. Even the 
lantern in the hand of Diogenes is 
entitled to its share of praise, and 
throws light on the taste and talents 
of the honest man who engraved it, 
If it be too modern in its construction, 
it is the fault of Salvator Rosa; (such 
Jauterns areamong antiquaris believed 
to have been invented in England 
during the reign of Aifred,) but the 
engraver has well discriminated be- 
tween the metal and horn of which 
it is formed, and they contrast the 
other substances that enter into the 
composition, with good effect, and 
in a manner which cannot but reflect 
honour on this species of art. 

Some inferior hand to that of Sharp 
himself, appears to have been em- 
ployed on the sky and distant houses 
—perhaps from the notion that the 
superior parts would gain additional 
importance from the comparison. 
This advantage however, has not 
been produced. Those superior parts 
would have looked better still, had 
the back ground been less rowy and 
more quiet. 

The year 1798 gave birth to his 
Ecce Homo after Guipo, and his Vir- 
gin and Child after Canto Do.ct. 
‘hey are both in ovals, contained 
within rectangles of the same dimen- 
sions, and appear to be intended as 
companion prints. 

The former is from a very fine pic- 
ture—or rather, perhaps, sketch in oil, 
which is reported to have been pro- 
duced with unprecedented, and almost 
incredible, rapidity on the part of the 
painter, and which is now in the gal- 















lery of the late president of the Royal 
Academy. It is engraved in a very 
capital style, well suited to the sub- 
ject. 

The Saviour is represented as crown- 
ed with thorns, which wound his fore- 
head and temples: his hair is clammy 
with sweat: and the expression of his 
countenance is that of resignation un- 
der agonized feelings. His godlike 
spirit appears to triumph over the suf- 
ferings of humanity:—If we might 
venture to differ on this point from 
the opinion that is generally received 
—it is not intended: by Guido for an 
Ecce Homo: that is to say, it does not 
so well express Jesus Christ, as pro- 
duced by Pilate to the multitude, when 
he exclaimed, ** Behold the man !" as 
it expresses his sufferings on the cross: 
when he gave utterance to his final 
exclamation, “ Father! into thy 
hands I resign my spirit.” The scrip- 
tural mottos however, which are in- 
scribed beneath and around it, and 
which are as follows, are not inappro- 
priate. ‘“ Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto his sorrow ;” and 
“He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
erief.” 

The great merit of this engraving, 
is its striking resemblance to the ori- 
ginal picture. In our love of simpli- 
city, we should else have thought the 
courses of lines, which the engraver 
had employed, were too many, and 
too various and complicated, but the 
result, forms altogether so faithful a 
translation of Guido's picture, which 
we have frequently seenand admired 

~the end is so completely accom- 
plished, that we feel awed into ac- 
quiescence, with regard to the eligi- 
bility of the means employed. There 
is the animated and rapid touch of 
the‘hair pencil throughout: and the 
varied art of combining lines, by 
ineans Of which is expressed the flesh 
of the face and thorax, the thorns, the 
gouts of blood, the dark clammy hair, 
the scumbling of Guido’s pencil in 
the treatment of the beard, and the 
pervading depth of tone by which the 
whole is harmonized, entitle the pre- 
sent work to rank high among the 
ye of this artist. 

The Madonna and Chi'd, after Car- 
LO Dotct, is from a picture in the 
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collection of Richard Sullivan, Esq. 
It ditfers from the former, as Charles 
the Sweet differs from Guide the Di- 
vine. In other words, the chief soli- 
citude of Carlo, was concerning the 
beauty and perfection of his materials ; 
the richness of his draperies ; the pu- 
rity of his colours, and so forth, In 
these he endeavoured to transcend all 
other painters, while the characters of 
is heads was with him but an inferior 
consideration. 

The result was accordingly, and is 
seen in the present work. The head 
of the infant Saviour has nothing god- 
like about it; being no more than 
that of a common pretty boy;—a 
sort of Jacky Horner, whose narrow 
shoulders are very unfit to bear “ the 
government*. The head of the Vir- 
gin Mary is better, and, though far 
short of the Madonna's of Raphael 
and Guido, there is a certain sweet- 
ness about it that is very agreeable; 
its easy inclination is maternal, and 
so is the general air of this figure. 

The engraver has performed, his 
part with his accustomed ability. 
The style of treating the drapery which 
covers her head, is beautifully varied 
from that of her arm. ‘The former 
seems of fine linen, the latter of some 
richer material. Carlo Dolci proba- 
bly painted it from silk; and both 
are executed in a style perfectly ana- 
logous to the localities and careful 
finish which are so conspicuous in 
the paintings of this master. These, 
and the face of the Madonna, and 
hair and face we may add, of the 
Bambinos, are the best parts of the 
plate. ‘The former, is firm, fleshy, 
and exquisitely wrought; and the 
rencral tone of the whole performance, 
is rich, deep, bright, and altogether 
to the purpose. 

Twenty-four years afterward, (viz. 
two years ago,) Sharp produced an- 
other of these scriptural heads ‘of 
about the same dimensions ;—a Mag- 
dalen, after Guido, in which an evi- 
dent abatement of his powers may 
be perceived; but stil it is an uns 
common work to have been performed 
by a man of seventy-two years of 
age. 

The style of engraving the flesh in 
this instance, bears nearer resemblance 
than was formerly usual with Sharp, 


* The motto to this print is from the text of Isaiah: “For unto us a@ child is 


rh, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be on his shoulder.” 
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to. that-of Sie Robert Strange; whose 
style is not equal to his in energy 
and richness, as displayed in his 
best works. The defective execu- 
tian, to which we have alluded above, 
is chiefly perceivable in the chia of 
the Magdalen, and in the drapery 
which covers her right shoulder. 

Among the engravings published 
by Mr. Sharp himself, are two heads. 
(apparently executed eon amore, and 
the plates of which are of small folio 
dimensigns, ) alter MiogakL ANGELO. 
One is a mele head, entitled Evel. 
‘The other appears an union, or epi- 
tome, of all that is geod, great, and 
Feminine, and ig entitled—we suppose 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose 
collection Sharp obtained the origi- 
nal picture,—Senodia. 

This latter is one of the most excel- 
lent works of our engraver; its dis- 
play of excellence being attended with 
more freedom from defect, than that 
of any other engraved head within the 
scope of our recollection. Lite is 
known of the ancient Palmyra, or its 
costumes, the attire of the preseat bust 
heimg very peculiar, and not less ele- 
gant and highly wrought; and the cha- 
racter of the countenance, elevated, 
illustrious, and majestic—even God- 
like, we might term it; Sir Joshua, 
as we are led to conceive, has given it 
the mame of the greatest of the queens 
of antiquity—unless we should except 
Semiramis, 

One reason for our attributing the 
name, Zenobia, to the taste and ima- 
gination of Reynolds, is the justness 
of its application to the character and 
expression of the bust before us: an 
other, that the following paragraph 
which Sharp caused to be printed in 
order to be pasted at the back of those 
impressions that might be framed, ap- 
pears to be from the pen of the lite- 
rary and accomplished President: a 
third, that Sharp adopted it as a sub- 
ject for his graver, at his particular 
recommendation. 

“ Senobia, one of the most illus- 
trious women mentioned in history, 
was the wife of the celebrated Oden- 
atus, prince of Palmyra, and after- 
wards partner in the empire with Gal- 
liends. Upon his death, the Roman 

vinees in Asia and ac- 
nowledged her sovereignty. The em- 
peror Aurelian, anxious of putting an 
end to the power of so formidable a 


rival, led his forees against Zenobia, 
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and, after many severe conflicts, 
was reduced to the necessity “— 
ting herself wp in Palmyra, where 
she sustained a siege with wonderfyl 
courage and perseverance, until the 
superior resources of Aurelian at length 
prevailed, aud she adorned his trium- 
phal return to Rome, in the 273rd_ year 
of our common era; and Palmyra, 
the seat of her fleeting empire, was 
consigned to stand in the desart, a 
melancholy, though spleadid, monv- 
ment of the vicissitudes of human 
grandeur.” 

The head attire of Zenobia is learn.. 
ed in its contrivance, and doubtless 
is invented by Michael Angelo—that 
is to say, altered and improved by 
that great artist, from the Florentine 
costume, which was prevalent in his 
Ownage, to which the forward part 
of this head-dress bears no slight re- 
semblance. The jewel fronted fillet 
was then and there worn, and is: 
moreover an ancient mark of royalty. 
The engraver has treated the whole 
of this head-dress, very judiciously, 
with close work, so as to bring out 
sufficiently bright and distinct, the 
small ornaments with which it and 
the shoulder decorations are chased or 
enamelled ; and it is thereby kept in 
due subservience to the carnations, or 
flesh tints of the face and neck, which 
are beautifully and tastefully wrought, 
and with extraordinary power of 
manual execution, not a single line 
being in any respect or degree, amiss; 
yet with so much freedom as to be 
without the least symptom of solici- 
tude on this score. Within the sphere 
of the art of engraving we know not 
where to look for a face and neck, 
where the firm softness and colour: of 
flesh are more truly expressed: while 
the majestic spazkle of the command- 
ing eye is worthy of Juno herselft 
With this are combined, a nose of 
the finest Grecian form, an eloquent 
mouth, and a forehead sublime in its” 
amplitude. Nor should we omit to 
say, that the style of engraving the 
drapery is in good harmony with the 
rest of the performance. : 
» We learn from Mr. Thwaite’s re- 

that with the engraver himself, 

is Zenobia was a great favourite,” 
which cannot excite surprise; for 
what bliss is greater than that 
arising from the successful accom- 
ishment of a beautiful and admira- 
work, such as the present? Does 











thereader expect from us, after this 
expatiation, 2 summary of the delight 
in Which we may seem to have revel- 
led'at the sight of this exquisite per- 
formance? Let us add that, in form, 
it is “express and admirable:” in 
character majestic, elevated, com- 
manding,—to a celestial degree: in 
exptession gracious, benignant, and 
conscious of rectitude. The fout 
ensemble, a being to be worshipped 
and obeyed. 

But we have a way of questioning 
our own impressions as well as expres- 
sions; and are here led to ask have 
we said too much? Perhaps we 
have—a little, 

“The smallest speck is seen on snow :’’ 
andthe off line of the under lip has a 
trifling imperfection. 

This engraving has another lia- 
' fity;that is not unworthy of notice, 
namely :—that notwithstanding it is 
highly finished, it is entirely without 
back-ground; and does not seem to 
need 


one. 

The godlike serenity of this head, 
is finely contrasted to the agitation of 
thatpersonification of Avil, after the 
tame great master, of whicl: we shall 
next to treat. This is some- 
whatiess elaborate in its style of exe- 
cution as being the translation of a 
nore sketchy original; but the lines 
aré ably adapted: to that perturbed 

muscles which are here ana- 
tomieally displayed. The style bears 
considerable general resemblance to 
the best of those engravings by Scia- 
vonetti, which accompany the poem 
of Blair’s Grave, after the designs of 
The plate is well toned, and 
sufficiently impressive in chiaroscuro 
without being overcharged with sha- 
dows and the subject is gradually 
blended; from the emphatic and more 
central: parts, into the white ground. 
It appears to be entirely executed with 
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which are the principal i— 
has been perticiilaty Lt thoodk 
the flourish of drapery also, is very 
much to the purpose. 

We have now to observe, that the 
mouth is somewhat distorted, and out 
of drawing; the left side not corres- 
ponding with the right yet we shall 
not affirm that this distortion may not 
be in the original, and may not aid the 
sentiment which Michael Angelo in- 
tended to convey. Still we are led 
to question, whether the engraver has 
not in expressing the extreme agita~ 
tion of the Evil being, somewhat too 
much subdivided the parts, introduc- 
ing minutie of his own, about the 
temples and the left eye orbit, and 
clavicle on the shadow side. There 
is certainly more of detail and particu. 
larity in these parts, than nature would 
warrant, even under these extreme cir- 
cunistances. But not having seen the 
original, we cannot pronounce that 
Sharp is here in fault. 

As is observed above, this head is 
entitled ‘ Evil,’ which is the same in 
fuct as it a D. had been prefixed: for 
devil, isno other than the Saxoa mode 
of writing the Hvii,* that is to say, the 
evil principle personified: just as 
Satan, is literally the EB —-or 

rinciple of enmity personified, — 

he character of the head is com- 
pletely diabolical. The expression, 
not that of malignity erudting : but, 
as if the hour of exultation was past, 
and the alarm was felt that must ever 
accompany the consciousness of the 
inevitable approach of well deserved 
punishment. The countenance is 
sublimely terrible to contemplate. It 
bears a motto from the xxxvii. Psalm, 
both in Hebrew and English, namely: 
“He seeth that his day is coming” 
but these words express only fore- 
sight, while there are more ampli- 
fying passages in Milton, and which 





thegraver and dry point, and so  areto the full as pertinent: for exam- 
freely, that theflesh and draperyleave _ ple, the peepee a 
usnothing to regret on that score; turbation of Satan when onthe. 
butthe hair which is wildly agitated ders of Paradise— 
80 a8 to suggest the idea of flames, 
would probably have been better had —~—~ horrar and doubt distragt 
ae ain spuninaindeenee Hseeabiediieeehinsene onan 
vo ae : 
performed in an stolechlonena the Tho dell within bim.: for withip him bell 
the execution of the light sideof the He brings, and round about him 5 9oF 
neck, and the whole poll 
By 
TRA "5 S® See Verstegun’s “ Restitution of decayed inteltigence.” Re as 
E. M. October, 1824. 38 
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One step, no more than from himself can 


By hanes of place. Now conscience 
wakes despair 
That shimbered: wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what 
must be. 
* 


. . . . 
Thus while he spake, 
dimm’d his face, 
Thrice changed with pale, ire, envy, and 

despuir. 


each passion 


His “ Sortie made by the Garrison of 
Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
of November, 1781,” may be pro- 
nounced one of the finest historical 
engravings of modern events, that has 
been produced in the world. It is 
also one of the largest; and be it re- 
membered, that “a large work is diffi- 
cult because it is large;’’ and the 
difficulties of a work of this nature 
increase in much more than a direct 
ratio to its dimensions. 

The present performance is more 
homogeneous, and in better harmony 
with itself, than Woollett’s celebrated 
engraving of the Death of General 
Wolfe; which may be thought high 
praise. The courses of lines are more 

racefully and expressively laid, It 

as a more deep-toned brightness of 
chiato scuro, and the parts are more 
coherent, and in better subordination. 
The ground, which in General Wolfe’s 
death, is far too ostentatiously glar- 
ing, is here, not only characteristic of 
sand, but is with great judgment sub- 
dued throughout to a quiet and so- 
ber tone; and this sobriety of tone is 
rendered to a certain degree,—and 
precisely to the right degree,—compa- 
tible with the varieties of the art so 
apr to line engraving, of express- 

g the textures of the various other 
surfaces. and substances that enter 
into the composition of this grand 
work; and is wisely distributed in 
die tions over the plate. Asa 
musician might express himself, the 
composition 1s performed jn the right 
key. Ifthe lines had been woven into 
a wider, or more open, texture, the re- 
tiring night must have lost its dun 
hue, oe the ee little glitter- 
in s which play about the but- 
: toe holed, the patito: and other 
foppery of the ‘modern war-dress, 
must have lost their splendour. There 
‘are a thousand of them about the gal- 
_ Jant Lord Heathfield, and the group 
Of officers behind him, es if to con- 
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trast by their flicker the calm magna 
pmo - his action. , 

And this quiet stillness rene 
from the system of close ou an 
the master key of deep toned bright- 
ness which the engraver has adopted, 
is of further value, inasmuch as most 
of the heads are elaborate portraits of 
the individuals concerned on that 
memorable morning, and come out 
with consigerable brilliancy of relief 
from the breadth of still half tint 
which is spread over the sky and dis- 
tant rock of Gibraltar. The manner 
of executing the different kinds of 
drapery too, is just sufficiently varied 
for the time and occasion, and the 
tooling of the portraits is most admir- 
able. 

By no other art than that of line 
engraving, could an adequate trans- 
lation of this capital picture have been 
so faithfully rendered. Probably by 
no other translator could it have been 
rendered with equal ability. 

We beg leave altogether to decline 
the task of criticising this noble work 
as a picture from the pencil of Mr. 
TrumButt, which places him one 
level with the first historical painters 
of his age; at least, of such as have 
distinguished themselves by the treat- 
ment of modern events, We could 
not enter upon it efficiently without 
expatiating at large; and Mr. Sharp, 
the deceased engraver, is our present 
subject. This plate was published in 
the year 1799. . 

In the year 1812 was published his 
Boapicea the British Queen, animating 
the Britons to defend their country 

inst the Romans, from a drawingby 
T. Sroruarp, R. A, 

The Queen, and the part of her 
army which she is immediately addres- 
sing, are here su to be view- 
ed through a sort of arched prosce- 
nium, with ornamented spandrils. The 
Roman legions and encampment are 
dimly seen at a considerable distance. 

e best part of this performance, 
both as a picture and as’ an engray- 
ing, is a clad group of 

= 7 our Belgic sires of o!d 
Rough, poor, in arms, ungoveruably bold: 
War. in each face, and freedom on each 

' Drow, . N 
who are listening respectfully, tut 
with kindling indignation, tothe ba- 
rangue of their heroic queen. They 
aré not tatooed, or stained with wo: 
Mr. Stothard seems to be no believer 








in such matters. He.does not think 
that the 
6 painted vest prince Vortigern 
had oa, 
Whieh ‘from a naked Pict his grandsire 

_ won,” 
was the well dried skin of a flayed 
Briton; and has accordingly painted 
his ancient warriors as clean, well- 
made, athletic fellows, without a par- 
ticle of dandyism about them, unless 
the fumed helm of one, should ren- 
der him liable to that reproach. 

The group is but partially and irre- 

arly. armed, with swords, targets, 

elmets, and spears; and is backed by 
floating banners, on which there is no 
device. They are a wild, unsophisti- 
y, whose resolution to “ do 

or die” is. kindling in some, and in 
others ready to burst forth. In their 
delineation, the abstract idea of ac- 
tive strength appears to have govern- 
ed the hand of the painter; and they 
are engraved, especially their nudities, 
in 2 fine mellow style which corre- 
sponds with it, and at the same time 
is well adapted to brawny fellows when 
toasmall scale. Let him who 

would become a. connoisseur in en- 
graving, a ly them with the Dio- 
genes, Zenobia, and the near arm of 

‘Cecilia, and he will see the extent, 
or at least may form some idea of the 
scope, of Sharp’s powers, and art of 
‘adapting them. The scanty draperies 
and shields of these ancient Britons, 
are ably executed, but their naked 
_parts are in his very mellowest and 

style; and as the secondary light 
falls. on this group, it affords every 
variety of flesh tint. 

Boadicea_ and her daughters are 
somewhat less strongly to the pur- 
pose. The attitudes and expression 
ofthe latter are certainly pathetic; 
aad the action of the former is ani- 
‘mated.and commanding: but the 
queen wants: heroic elevation of cha- 
‘tacter (she must not too nearly ap- 

the presence of our favourite 

nobia); aud is searcely old enough 

to pass for. the mother of these prin- 
cesses. Neither are the cloaked el- 
«ders,who stand between the troops and 
ir queen, worthy of : particular 


\ prawe. 

od Dhe car of Boadicea is drawn by 
£wo caparisoned horses, of which the 
‘Mearest, a white horse, is engraved in 

w®very masterly style. The delicate 
hairy texture of the gracefully turned 
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neck, is uncommonly firey and the 
drapery of dark coloured velvet, with 
a fringed ornament, which ially 
covers the horse’s body, is also. very 
ably executed. | 4M 
ut the foreground, sky, distant 
mountains, and these plains, where 
the Roman legions are drawn up ia 
battle array, are evidently by some in- 
ferior hand; and the sky and distance 
especially, have a coarse, tasteless, 
and unfinished look, which.can be of 
no real advantage. If it be suppoted 
to make the execution of Sharp’s 
figures look the more delicate and 
finished from the foil it affords, it 
subtracts more than in the same de- 
gree from the effect of the whole: 
and the whole sadly wants more ex- 
pression of space. But, we repeat, 
that the style of engraving the white 
horse, and the principal group of Bri- 
tish warriors, have a redeeming influ- 
ence that is very gratifying, and make 
us willingly forget minor defects, or 
look on them with an indulgent eye, 

The following account of this com- 
position has been printed by the ar- 
tists themselves: — This. celebrated 
character (Boadicea) having been the 
victim of the barbarous tyranny of 
the Romans, sought to be aven for 
the cruelties which she suffered; and 
as the crimes of those conquerors had 
pees universal hatred against them, 
she easily kindled the flame of revolt 
in the hearts of her injured subjects. 
In the first burst of its violence, up- 
wards of seventy thousand of their 
enemies were slaughtered by the Bri- 
tons, in London, Colchester, St. Al- 
bans, and in the surrounding districts, 
before Suetonius, the Roman general, 
had time to concert the means of 
resistance. 

At length the two hostile armies 
drew up, opposed to each other : the 
Britons appeared an immense multi- 
tude divided into large separate bands 
of horse and foot; and withal, so con- 
fident of victory, that they had brought 
their wives with them to be spectators 
of it from their waggons, which they 
had placed round the borders of the 
field. 

.Boadicea rode in a war-chariot, 
having her two daughters along with 
her; and, as she traversed the ranks 
of the several confederated tribes, she 


declared to all, that theugh it was. not 
‘unusual for the Britons to war. under 


the conduct of a woman, yet, upon 
















































this occasion, slice assumed not the 
authority of one descended from a 
line of illustrious ancestors, but ap- 

upon the same footing as the 
owest among them, seeking ven- 
geance—not for the loss of her king- 
dom, bat for the expiration of liberty 
«for the stripes inflicted upon her 
person—for the brutal indignities 
offered to her virgin daughters. She 
added, that men might, if they were 
so inclined, still live, and be doomed 
to slavery; but that Britons deter- 
mined to be free, must, in the impend- 
ing conflict, either remain victorious, 
vr utterly perish; and that, with re- 
gard to herself, she was prepared for 
vither.—Thus far we have thought it 
proper to extract, and here to stop; 
for the picture has no reference to the 
issue of the battle. 

Other of the prime works of this 
extraordinary artist, we would wil- 
lingly have reviewed in our present 
aaldea: but good impressions are 
not within our reach (here in a re- 
mote corner of Essex), and we are re- 
juctantly obliged to postpone them, 
being too conscientious to affect to 
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John Kemble, tragedian 

Sir R, Dundas. 

Charles Long, esq. 

F. Walker, esq. 

John Bunyan. 

Joanna Southcott. 

William Sharp, engraver, (after 
Joseph. 

Richard Brothers, (two plates of 
this.) 

Rev. Dr. de Salis. 

The Duke of Clarence. 

Equestrian figure of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


HISTORICAL SUBJECTS, 


The Children in the Wood, after 
Benweut. The landscape by Byrne 
and Medland. 

The Fathers of the Church, after 
Gvuipo Reni, a work of superlative 
merit, 

Lestruction of the Floating Batte- 
ries befure Gibraltar, after Copley. 

The Witch of Endor, after West, (a 
small copy of this was atterward en- 
graved for Macklin’s Bible. 

The Hovel Scene in King Lear, 


write critically of sech works from re- 
collection. We shall, therefore, sim- 
ply subjoin, for the benefit of those 
rsons of taste who may be engaged 
ia collecting his works, a list of the 
remainder, to the best of our present 
knowledge, beginning with his 
PORTRAITS. 

John Hunter, (the great anatomist)» 
after Sir Jushua Reynolds, a transcen- 
dant performance, of large folio di- 
mensions. 

Mr. Moore, the original secretary 
to the Society of Arts, after West. 
Ditto. 


Shakespear’s Patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, of quarto size, (a small 


ong 
~ 
ee ee es 


after West, (a very capital perform 
ance.) 

The Holy Family, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, (a small copy of this also, 
was engraved by Sharp as a frontis- 
piece to Macklin’s New Testament.) 

The Infant Saviour, from Axnibal 
Carracci. 

Christ and St. John the Bapitist. 

Interview of King Charles the First 
with his Children in the presewe of 
Oliver Cromwell, after Woovrorvg. 

Head of an Old Woman, after Ru- 
BENS. 

The figures to an oval plate, after 
Hearne, of Mr. Peter Pounce rescu- 
ing Fanny, (from the Novel of Jos. 
Andrews.) 
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rumed chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Roveray’s edition of 
Paradise Lost, erroneously called the 
portrait of Milton. 

Three views of the Head of King 
Chartes the First, after Vandyke. 

Sie Everard Home, the distinguish- 
ed comparative anatomist. 

Sir Walter Farquhar, physician. 

The Rev. Dr. Valpy. 

Lord Erskine. 

Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 

Horne Tooke: 


Thomas Paine, (with a small copy,) 
afte Romney. 


A large plate in a forward, though 
unfinished, state, of the Dead Cdrut 
and Three Maries, after the celebrated 
picture by Awnipat Carraccy, in the 
collection of the Karl of Cariisie. 

Boadicea and her daughters, after 
Orte, engraved for Hume’s History of 
England, published by Bowyer. 

Mary Queen of Scots escaping with 
Bothwell, after Smirke, for ditto 

Judith Attiring, after Ori, engraved 
for Macklin’s Bible. 

Destruction of the Assyrian Host, a- 
ter De LovruErzours, engraved for 
ditto, 





‘The Drama. 


The Three Maries at the Holy Se- 
pulchre, after SMIRKE, for ditto 


SMALL BOOK-PLATES, &c. 


The Rosicrusian Cavern, after Fu- 
sei, engraved for an edition of the 
tator, 
Theodosius and Constantia, after 
Westa.t, for ditto 
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DRAMA. 


THE 
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Scene from the Provoked Hushend, 
after Sasaxe, and some others, for 
Bell’s British Theatre. 


An elderly Female Meditating, after 
Witwiam Locke, Esq.. engraved for 


Seward’s Anecdotes, and inscribed 
“ Dies Prateritos.” 


Drury LANE THEATRE. 


THE season commenced here on the 
23d instant. Whatever improvements 
might have been made here since the 
former season, we can say that no 
perceptible change has taken place 
in the general effect. It is true that 
none was required; but managers, in 
their love of splendour, seem to think 
it necessary now-a-days, that they 
should be continually employéd in 
making or promising einbellishments, 
After the company had twice execut- 
ed the national anthem of “ God save 
the King,” for it was encored as 
usual, the curtain drew up for The 
Marriage of Figaro, which was the 
first performance of the evening.— 
Mr. Harley undertook the part of 
Figaro; but curiosity had been so 
lately exhausted and attraction fatigued 
by the constant repetition of the cha- 
racter, that Mr. Liston himself could 
not have rendered it attractive. There 
was little hope, therefore, that any suc- 


cessor of hiscould succeed in producing 
a strong impression, and accordingly 
Mr. Harley's effort, though a clever 
one, went off with little enthusiasm. 
A young lady of the name of Grannon, 
fromm the Dublin Theatre, made her 
first appearance as Susannah, Miss 
Grannon has a sweet voice, and a well 
cultivated taste, but she wants power 
to fill the huge area of this theatre. 
In speaking also, she frequently drop- 
ped her voice so low as to be inaudible 
in many parts. We hope, however, 
that as she becomes more aware of the 
exertion that is required, some im- 
provement will take place in this 
respect, There is an agreeable vivacity 
in her appearance, and an ease and 
self-possession in her manner, from 
which we should be entitled to augur 
very favourably, if the advantage of 
physical power were added to the 
rest. 


CoVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The lively comedy of The In- 
constant was acted at this house. 
With a little pruning of the ori- 
ginal dialogue, the characters and 
incidents are fair and free” from 
objection. This play was well acted ; 
Mr. C. Kemble’s comedy certainiy 
gets more freedom than it had, ‘The 
difficult point of his acting used always 
to be that he could not descend ; but 
he got over that in his Charles the 
Second, where he made his sailor’s 
disguise as good as anything we ever 
saw. A great deal of his Miradel de- 
serves equally to be commended. The 
early scenes were very light and ele- 
gant; the serious part he always played 
extremely well, and the business in 
the last act—the ring, the recovery of 
the watch, and the episode of the 
Bravo's nose was less solemn, but as 


whimsical and vivacious as our fliend 
Beliston in his best day. Mrs, Chat- 
terley played Bizarre; there seems to 
be no reason why Miss Chester should 
not try what she can do with it. Jones 
in Burette was smart and pleasant, as 
he always is—his points always read v 
and exact, and his business executed 
to the breadth of a hair. 

Mr. C. Kemble represented Octa- 
vian, the desperate lover in the Moun- 
taineers; and, shutting our eyes to 
what bis celebrated brother had done 
in the same part, we can fairly assert 
that the effort was a very fine one.— 
Mr. Mason had little to do in Virolet, 
but in that little there was promise, 
for there was improvement. His action 
is graceful, his emphasis ccrrect, but 
still there is a coldness and formality 
about him which the public, or those 
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who represent the public in theatrical 
audiences, seem to resent too severely, 
Mr, Connor's Kilma/ovk realized the 
idéa of a thorough bred Jrishman, 
though we should prefer seving him as 
a tutor, in which capacity he has 
often made us laugh within the same 
walls. Of Mr, Blanchard’s Lope Tocho 
it is only necessary to say that it was 
in his usual rich comic style, as far as 
he had scope to indulge in it. How 
it is that this gentleman, though con- 
fessedly one of the very first come- 
dians of the day among the judicious, 
has never attained the celebrity which 
many of his inferiors ave done, is one 
of those curious theatrical questions, 
that we would put to those who are 
skilled in stage manoeuvring. Mr. 
Chapman, in Rogue, had little to do; 
but, to say the least of him, he always 
understands his business. Mr. Duruset 
undertook the part of Szd’. As our 
readers well know that this is a comic 
part, such of them as were not present 
will be surprized to hear that he did so, 
We presume that he did not volunteer, 
but let us do him justice whether he 
did or not. The attempt was a re- 
spectable one; it was evidently a 
studied one; and, amongst the group 
of our popular vocalists of the same 
sex, where could we be expected to 
select an individual of whom we could 
say the same thing? We are far, how- 
ever, from wishing Mr, Duruset in 
speculating on this line of character, 
‘To speak in theatrical or critical tech- 
nicality, it is possible for a man to be 
respectable (these are the Chronicle's 
own italics) without affording a 
glimpse of hope that he would ever 


The Drama. 


become more than TOLERABLE in q 
particulur line. The Floranthe of 
the evening was Miss F. H. Kelly, we 
had almost said Miss Juliet Kelly (why 
will not the managers affurd us an op. 
portunity of giving this lady another 
tragic appellation?) The part of Flos 
ranthe is one which could atlord her 
but little opportunity. She looked 
extremely well in male attire; her 
action was graceful, as it always is, 
and feeling and energy distinguished 
her delivery of the few passages of 
any force allotted by the poet to the 
heroine. Mis Lacy, as Soraida, was 
placed in nearly the same situation; 
she had not much to execute, and her 
powers were kept under by the situa- 
tion in which she was placed. Miss 
Love was a lively Agnes. We cannot 
however, extend any favourable notice 
tothe getting up of the musical em- 
bellishment in its minor departments, 
Que of the choruses not only hung 
heavy, but produced some disagree- 
able symptoms of dissatisfaction. The 
house was well attended in the pit 
and galleries, but the boxes presented 
a thin appearance, 

There is nothing further to be ob- 
served regarding the “ Opera,” as the 
remaindcr of the cast presented no 
novelty worth remarking on, Miss 
Povey as the Couatess, sang sweetly, 
and amongst other testimonies of ap- 
plause was encored with the new 
actress in the ‘Letter Duet." A 
Ballet succeeded, which was like all 
ballets unintelligible in subject, but 
sufficiently interesting in the display 
of activity and grace. ‘The house was 
as well attended as could be expected. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A NEw interlude, in one act, called 
Birds without Feathers, was pro- 
duced at this theatre. It would 
scarcely be worth while to go into 
criticism about a piece which was de- 
cidedly negutived, and has nochance. 
we should suppose, of being played 
again ; butit is certainly difficultto con- 
ceive upon what sortot even ordinary 
judgment such a performance could 
have been paused upon—far less put 
info rehearsal, The point of the piece 
liés in the very stale fancy of a young 
man being brought up to the age of 
eighteen, without ever seeing a woman ; 
and, often as this incident has been 
deult with, it was perhaps never so 
ilt worked upon as in the present in- 


stance, The boy (Mrs. T. Hill) does 
at length see agirl; and his father tells 
him that it is a bird—whence the joke 
of the title ** Birds without Feathers.” 
Then an old woman is sent to this lad, 
instead of Madame Vestris,: in order 
that he may be disgusted, and hate 
the sex for ever; and Mrs, Jones is 
selected to accomplish this feat, for 
which, of all the people in the world, 
she is obviously the most unfit, ‘This 
dujl story is told in dialogue, evi- 
dently written by a persun who cannot 
write atall, Madame Vestris wants 
to know * what a husband is?” Mrs. 
T. Hill hasa strange new sensation, 
and wishes to know “if it is asin ?" 
And all this sort of stuff, which has 
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no longer any novelty or interest about 
it, requires to be managed not only 
by a delicate, but (for the stage) by 
an experienced hand. There are 
some songs sung in the course 
of this little matter; but the music is 
worse, if possible, than the dramatic 
part of it, Upon the whole, it is such 
a failure as a manager should make a 

int of hazarding as seldom as possi- 
Bie. The author is a gentleman of 
respectability, and this is said to be 
his first attempt: we should be doing 
him great injustice if we encouraged 
him to make « second, 

Mrs. W. West made her first ap- 
pearance at this theatre in the charac- 
ter of Lydia Languish, in Sheridan's 
comedy of The Rivals, The charac- 
ter is not one of those in which she 
is most adapted to shine; it is too 
young for her; but she was well re- 
ceived and warmly applauded. 

Madame Vestris took her benefit at 
this theatre. The performance was the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr. 
Dowton was the representative of Sir 
John Falstaff. We have not space to 
enter into any detailed notice of the 
manner in which he supported the 
lusty knight. Suttice it to say, it was 
very fine. Mr, Cooper performed Mr. 
Ford with great effect. Mr. Harley 
enacted Master Sleuder, perhaps as 
well as any actor now on the stage 
could represent the part; but we have 
seen it better done. Mr. Williams, 
Mr.W,West, Madame Vestris as Jfrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Garrick as Mrs. Page, 
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and Miss Povey as Anne. Page, con- 
tributed their respective talents in the 
most satisfactory manner. Mr. Dow- 
ton has since been engaged for the 
season. Weshould, however, recom- 
mend the manager to pay a littlemore 
attention to the orchestra, 

The comedy of The Rivals was 
played at this house, and two new 
candidates for London engagement 
appeared in the parts of David an 
Falkland. It is rather late in the 
season now to be criticising fresh ac- 
tors at summer theatres; Mr, Duff 
(from Edinburgh) who played David, 
is an endurable actor, without any 
considerable pretensions; Mr. Ray- 
mond (from Birmingham), who per- 
formed Falkland, must have mistaken 
his own powers, in ever attempting 
the stage at all. 

The comedy, in most other respects, 
was well, in some points excellentl 
performed, Liston’s Acres is well 
known, we never saw hin play better, 

Miss Kelly did Lydia Languish 
most pleasantly and unaffectedly ; she. 
would have played all the female 
characters in the piece, from Mrs, 
Mallaprop to Julia, and have been 
entertaining in all of them. Dowton’s 
acting in Sir Anthony Absolute, would 
have been better had he coquetted less ; 
but it was an admirable performance 
as it was, and if he will only act plainly 
and straightforwardly as he has been 
used to do, it will very long, we sus- 
pect, be an unrivalled one, 


oo 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE expectation of a general elec- 
tion in the Spring still continues; and 
an active canvas is, in consequence, 
going forwaid in many parts of the 
country. Parliament has been far- 
ther prorogued, from the 4th of No- 
vember to the 6th of January; but no 
intimation has been given that it is 
then to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness, 

In every respect, our domestic re- 
lations wear the same favourable as- 
pect that they long have done. 
Actording to the official accounts of 
the last year's revenue, to the 10th of 
October, the excess of 1824 over 1823 
is £1,184,000. It must be recollect- 
ed, however, that the repayment from 
Austria, which enters for an item into 


the revenue of 1824 exclusively, 
amounts to £2,500,000; consequently, 
when this deduc‘.on is ial there 
will be found, instead of a surplus, an 
actual deficit of £1,316,300 upon the 
net revenue of the year as compared 
with that of 1823. In the Assessed 
Taxes there is a decrease to the amount 
of £1,907,000 in the year; in the 
Excise, a decrease of £31,391. Stil} 
the details are eminently satisfactory, 
proving beyond controversy that the. 
revenue is in a state of growing ijn- 
crease; and affording grounds for a 
confident expectation that, in’ the 
course of the ensuing session, the na- 
tional burdens will be still further di- 
minished. The window and other 
duties having been reduced one half, 
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would fairly account for a more ex- 
tensive decrease in the assessed Taxes 
than has actually taken place ; in the 
Excise, although ‘here is a decrease of 
£81,391 upon the year, there is an 
increase of £278,900 upon the quarter ; 
in malt, there is an increase on the 
quarter of £167,951; in foreign spi- 
rits, am increase on the quarter of 
£146,436, and on the year of 
£314,224; in British spirits, an in- 
crease on the quarter of £74,572; 
in glass, on the quarter, an increase of 
£30,365, and on the year of £30,649; 
in bricks and tiles, an increase on the 
quarter of £18,107, and on the year of 
£56,540; in stamps, an increase on 
the quarter of £147,735, and on the 
year of £417,077; in the post office, 
of £12,000 on the quarter, and 
£89,000 on the year. Thus, as we 
have observed, the account is alto- 
gether eminently satisfactory. 

Some new military regulations of 
considerable importance to the service, 
have been issued. According to these, 
no person can be eligible to hold a 
commission in the army till he shall 
have attained the age of sixteen; and 
all recommendations are to certify 
the eligibility of the person recom- 
mended, as respects eer cha- 
racter, connections, and bodily health, 
and that he is prepared immediately 
te join any regiment to which he 
may be appointed. 

According to the latest intelligence 
relating to our discovery ships, the 
Griper, Capt. Lyon, was at the entrance 
of Hudson's Straits on the 4th of 
August, She was then proceeding 
on her voyage towards Repulse Bay, 
where Capt. Lyon expected to arrive 
about the beginuing of September, 
and where he proposed to winter. 
The Snap, surveyiug vessel, hud left 
the Griper off Cape Sedley, with the 
Arctic land expedition, which was pre- 
vented by the ice from a further pro- 
secution of its course, Generally 
speaking, however, the coasts were re- 
markably free from ice; the season 
was altogether favourable, and the 
ships enjoyed the finest prospect of a 
suecessful progress. 

In ourforeign relations, the strictest 
ami ils, Our sovereign is un- 
derstood to have received an auto- 
graph letter of thanks from the Em- 
peror Alexander, for the successful 
mediation of England in arranging 
the differences between Russia and-the 
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Porte, which, it is said, have been 
finally adjusted. 

Turning towards our distant pos. 
sessions, the war in India is perhaps 
entitled to the first consideration, 
According to the latest intelligence, 
the British troops were in the oecu- 
pation of Gowahatty, the capital of 
Assam ; several of the petty chiefs had 
placed themselves wie our protec. 
tion ; the Burmese had been attacked 
by the Assamese chief, Chunder 
Kaunt, assisted by some of the neich- 
bouring hill tribes, and compelled to 
abandon some of their advanced 
posts; and disappointed of reinforce. 
meuts and supplies, the Burmese had 
been reduced to great extremities. Our 
urmy was consequently in the highest 
spirits, The accounts from Madras 
intimate that the cholera morbus had 
been extremely fatal there in the 
latter end of May and the beginning 
of June. Edward Wood, ex Chief. 
Secretary to the government; the 
Hon. Sir W. Franklin; J. D. White, 
Esq., senior member of the medical 
board, and other persons of note, had 
fallen victims to this dreadful disease, 

Through the medium of despatches 
received at the Colonial Office, from 
Cape Coast Castle, from the 30th of 
June to the 22nd of July, we learn 
that on the llth of the latter month, 
the Ashantees sustained a signal de- 
feat. It appears that Assai Tootoo 
Quamina, the reigning king, at the 
commencement of hostilities, had 
lately died at Coomassie, aud that 
Adoo Assai, his successor and bro- 
ther, had left Ashantee accompanied 
by all the warriors he could muster, 
with the determination of destroying 
Cape Coast, and driving the English 
out of the country. The confidence 
which the savage chief felt in his 
power, is evident from the message 
which he sent to the governor of the 
Castle. “If,” said he, * the walls of 
Cape Coast Castle are not high enough, 
you ought to build them higher; and 
if they are not sufficiently furnished 
with cannon, you ought to land those 
belonging to the ships of war; but all 
will not prevent my throwing the whole 
into the sea!” After about three weeks 
ab emp the king advanced from 

etue on 21st of June, with his whole 
army, to within five miles of the fort; 
immediately afterwards he formed an 
extensive chain of posts round great 
port of the settlement; and, by the 









aoth of the month, Cape Coast Castle 
was nearly surrounded by the Ashan- 
tees, who had ravaged the circumja- 
cent country, and burnt the villages. 
All this time, the garrison, in a very 
weak state, was making the best dis- 
positions in its power for its defence. 
Fortunately on the 4th of July, His 
Majesty’s ship Thetis arrived with a 
reinforcement of troops from England, 
The enemy then recalled his detach- 
ments, for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing his army, pait of which on the 
Mth was distinctly seen defiling in 
great force over a hill, towards some 
heights which he occupied near the 
left of his position, where the king’s 
tent had been pitched. Every etlort 
for action was now made on both 
sides, Soon after day light, on the 
morning of the 11th, the enemy was 
seen descending in several masses of 
great strength towards the town; and 
about two in the afternoon his ad- 
vance was fired ypon by our skir- 
mishers, and a general engagement 
was brought on, which, at half past 
six, p. m. was determined by the de- 
feat of the enemy at all points. Two 
of his camps having been burnt and 
plundered S part of our unorganized 
forces, who fought bravely, he was 
compelled to retreat. On the 12th, 
the enemy again appeared, but with- 
out making any hostile effort. On 
the 19th he was encamped at a dis- 
tance of five miles, but evinced no 
disposition to approach; and, on the 
20th, he made off towards Annama- 
boe. Famine and disease, discontent 
and insubordination, were understood 
to prevail in the Ashantee army; 
which, independently of an immense 
loss in the action of the 11th, had suf- 
fered greatly by desertion. 

The enemy's force, in that action, 
was ¢stimated at not less than 15,000 
fighting men; that of the British did 
not exceed 19 officers, and 5,053 rank 
and file, of whom there were only 
285 regulars, and 1J8 militia, the 
remaining 4,650 being unorganized 
troops, chiefly Fantees. One of our 
officers, Lieutenant Swanzy, of the 
Royal African Colonial Corps, and 
103 men, were killed, aud 448 men 
were wounded ; but not a single pri- 
soner fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

This is one of those unfortunate 
wats which ought never to have been 
commenced; and which, for the sake 
E, M, Octover, 1824. 
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of humanity and justice, we hope will 
be speedily terminated. Regarding 
Sierra Leone as the grave of Euro- 
peans, we should rejoice in its aban- 
donment. 

Some of our West India Islands re- 
main in a very precarious state. At 
Jamaica, not long since, a conspiracy 
of an alarming nature was discovered 
only within four hours of the time in 
which it was intended to be carried 
into effect. The design was, to mur- 
der all the white people on the is- 
land. 

Returning to Europe, we perceive 
that the legislative session of the Ne- 
therlands was opened by the king, at 
Brussels, on the 18th of October. The 
royal speech describes the country as 
in a very flourishing state, and inti- 
mates that a farther reduction of the 
public expenditure would be pro- 
posed, and also the redemption of 
a considerable portion of the national 
debt. The civil code is to be com- 
pleted during the session, and more 
changes in the Tariff, of import and 
export duties, are to be proposed for 
the advantage of the national manu- 
factures, and of agriculture, The har- 
vest has been abundant, and the uni- 
versal plenty which now prevails has 
produced the most favourable effects 
amongst the people. 

General tranquillity is apparent in 
France. His Majesty, Charles X., 
made his first public entry into Paris 
on the 27th of September, in great 
splendour, and aaa the most joyous 
acclamations of his subjects. Several 
popular acts have marked the com- 
mencement of his reign. The cen- 
sorship of the press was abolished by 
a royal decree, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember ; and, to evince his liberality 
of feeling on another important point, 
the King has despatched three vessels 
of war to co-operate with two others 
now on the coast of Africa, in re- 
pressing the slave trade. Preparations 
are also making for an indemnifica- 
tion of emigrants. Some settlement 
upon this subject must be extremely 
desirable to all parties ; for so long as 
any fear is entertained that the origi- 
nal proprietors may regain possession 
of their estates, the confiscated pro- 
perty purcuased by individuals from 
the state, must be of comparatively 
slight value. According to an official 
report, the number of estates sold in 
France, during the revolution, was 
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457,000; their produce in francs 
amounted to about £45,470,833; a 
sum exceeding, by many millions, the 
annual revenue of the country. 

M.Villele’s project tor lowering the 
interest of the national debt, will, it is 
said, be postponed. 

The interment of the late King, 
Louis XVIII. was fixed for the 25th 
of October. The General {Council 
of Paris have resolved upon the 
erection of a statue, in honour of his 
Majesty, in the Square of the Palais 
Bourbon, opposite to the spot where 
the charter was declared. 

Spain is still in commotion. Civil 
war, toa great extent, exists in the 
provinces, Report states, that Fer- 
dinand VII, has requested Charles 
X. to allow the French army to 
remain six months longer in Spain 
than the time fixed by the last treaty, 
which expires on the Ist of next 
January. A Spanish loan, to the 
amount of eight millions sterling, has 
been contracted. for by different bank- 
ing houses at Paris. 

Spain is likely to be, in some re- 
spects, annoyed from abroad. Algiers, 
that nuisance of the Mediterranean, is 
said to have sent outa squadron for the 
purpose of cruising against the ships 
of Spain and Sardinia. Hostilties are 
also expected: between Tunis and 
Tuscany. 

The Emperor of Russia has been 
making a tour through his Asiatic 
dominions; but in consequence of 
indisposition, it was supposed that he 
would return to St. Petersburgh sooner 
than had been intended. His Impe- 
rial Majesty is expected to visit 
France and Italy in the Spring. 

The Turks are likely to have enough 
to do, especially if they should hesitate 
to evacuate Moldavia. It is said that 
Bagdad is threatened by the assault 
ofa Persian army, and that serious 
disturbances have broken out in Syria. 
The Greeks are represented as every 
where victorious. The Capitan Pacha, 
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in making his long threatened ‘de. 
scent upon the island of Samos, ex. 
perienced a disasterous and decisive 
defeat. The plague is committing 
great ravages in the city and vicinity 
of Constantinople, and serious political 
disturbances are reported to prevail 
in that city. 

In a proclamation, dated on the 
27th of May, the Greeks announced 
their intention to attack, burp, and 
sink, with their cress, all vessels 
aiding or abetting the Turks in any 
way, undir whatsoever fing they 
mijht be found. In consequence of 
this proclamation, Sir Frederick Adam, 
the British Governor at Corfu, issued 
an order, by direction of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, authorising British 
cruisers to detain all such Greek, ves. 
sels as might fall in their way, until 
the Greek Provisional Government 
should rescind its sanguinary procla- 
mation. The opposition newspapers 
raised a great Outery against this act 
of Sir Frederick Adam's, which they 
affected to treat as a violation of the 
law of nations, and as tantamount to 
a declaration of war against the Greeks, 
As far as the law of nations is con- 
cerned, we believe the use is ¢im- 
ply this: Ifa neutral subject let out 

is vessel to a belligerent as a trans- 
port, he subjects such vessel to the 
chance of capture by the opposite 
belligerent; and if taken an de/icto 
she may be justly condemned, as she 
may for carrying contraband of wai, 
for breach of blockade, er for any 
other violation of her strict neutral 
character; but there the penalties 
end. However it appears that the 
Greek Provisional Government, con- 
vinced, probably, of the injustice of 
its decree, had withdrawn it Beer aHey 
to the promulgation of Sir Frederic 
Adam’s order, 

We have nothing fresh from South 
America, excepting a loose report of 
the dethronement of the Emperor of 
Brazil in an insurrection. 


LITERARY UNTELLIGENCE. 


Just published, in one vol., price 6s. 6d, 
My Children’s Diary ; or, the Moral of the 
Passing Hour, a tale for young persons 
from ten to twelve, or thirteen years of 
age. Harvey and Darton, Graceeiurch- 
Street, R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, S. Low, Lamb's Conduit-street. 

Rarly in November will be published, 
a new edition of Zimmerman, in onevol. 
foviscap Svo., illustrated with eugravibg:, 


by Rhodes, Rolls, and Corbould,from 
paintings by J. Stothard, Esq., R. A. 
Times’ Telescope, for the year 1825, 
was published with the almanacks, 0° 
the 2d instapt ; comprehending a Con- 
plete Guide to the Almanack, ap explane- 
tion of Saints’ Days and Holidays, Llus- 
trations of British History and Anuquives, 
the Naturalisi’s Diary, with a Descriptio" 
of the principal Culinary Vegetables 








their Mode of Culture, &c. Prefixed 
to which, will be un Essay on English 
Poetry, and two introductory poems, by 
ur, J. H. Wiffen, and Mr, Aiexander 
Balfour, author of Contemplation, and 
other Poems. 

On the first of January will be pub- 
lished, in fool:cap 4to., price Is., and 
post 4to. 1s. Gd., The Botinical Garden ; 
ot, Magazine of hardy Flower Plants, 
cultivated in Great Britain, by B. Maund. 

A second edition of the “ Poetical 
Memoirs,” and the “ Exile,” a tale by 
Mr. James Bird, author of the “ Vale of 
Slaughden,” &c. is in the press. 

The long expected “'Tales of Trish 
Life,” are nearly ready for publication. 
They will be illustrated with engravings, 
by Messrs. Thompson, Hughes and Bow- 
ner, in their best style, from designs by 
George Cruickshank. These tales will 
exhibit a faithful picture of the manners. 
habits, and condition of the people, being 
written from actual observation, during 
aresidence of several years in various 
parts of Ireland. 

Suicide and its Antidotes ;” a series 
of anecdotes, and actual narratives, with 
suggestions on menial distress. By the 
Rev. Solomon Piggott, A. M., Rector of 
Dunstable, and author of several works, 
will appeur in a few days. 

Just published, Poems and Poetical 

translations. By Samuel Gower, Price 
2s. Bd. 

In a few days, dedicated to the Rev. 
and Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham ; 
The Prophetess; The Recluse of the 
Village; ‘The Enchantress; Rosamond 
Qlifford ; and other Metrical Legends. 
By Richard Brown. 

A cabinet edition of Salmagundi. By 
Washington Ivving, author of “ The 
Sketch Book,” “ Tales of a Traveller.” 
Beautifully printed in a pocket volume, 
with an exquisite stecl embellishment, 
from a design by Henry Corbould. 

A cabinet edition of Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York. By the same 
author, to correspond with Saimagundi, 

The celebrated Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, with fifty-two spiriied engravings 
by the celebrated Bewick, beautifully 
printing. 

Smiles and tears, a series of 13 exqui- 
site Vignettes, with letter press i)lusira- 
tions. A bandsome volume. 

The Juvenile Bible Class Book. By 
the Rev. A. E. Faner. 

_ Inthe press, Horm Pueticw, or Effu- 
sions of Candor. By a British Officer, 
sinall octavo. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LU.D., Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 

rd’s Prayer; with two Discourses on 
interesting and important subjects, which 
Will be published in November. 

Just published, Picturesque Views of 
the Principal Monuments in the Creme. 
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tery of Pere la Chaise, near Pars; also 
a correct view of the Paraclete, erected 
by Abelard: accompanied wilh concise 
descriptive notices. Drawn by Johu 
Thomas Serres, marine painter to His 
Majesty, and H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence, The work contains ten colour- 
ed views, atlas dto. Price £1. Is. sewed. 

Early in November will be published, 
in octavo, au Explanatory Dietionary of 
the Apparatns and Instruments ewployed 
in the various Operations of philosophical 
and experimental Chemistry ; with seven- 
teen quarlo copper plates, By a practi- 
cal chemist. To be publisbed by Boys, 
Ludgate-hill. 

In the press, Le Nouveau Table au de 
Londres, de Leigh; ou Guide de P Eran- 

ger, dans la Capitale de |’ Angletere, 

Just published, a Synopsis of Ancient- 
Arms and Armour, chiefly taken from Dr. 
Meyrick’s excellent Work, «nd extracted 
from the “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” 
By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M. A. 
F.S. A. 

Speedily will be published, in demy, 
§vo., price 7s. 61,5 or, royal Svo., 10s, Gd. 
The Opinion of the Catholic Church for 
the first three Centuries ; or, the Necessity 
of believing that our Lord Jesus Clirist is 
the true God. Translated fiom the Latin 
of Bishop Bull, To which will be pre- 
fixed, a Biographical Notice of Bishop 
Bull, dedicated to the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wranglam. By the Rev. J. 
Rankin. 

EpixpurGu.— “ The Modern Athens,” 
by a ** Modern Greek.’ Now in the 
press, and soon to be published by Messrs 
Knight and Lacey. . 

Speedily will be published, a Narrative 
of the Condition of the Manufacturing 
Population ; and the Proceedings of Go- 
vernment which led to the State Trials in 
Scotland, for administering Unlawful 
Oaths, and the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in 1817, with a detailed Ac- 
count of the System of Espionage 
adopted at that period in Glasgow and 
its Neighbourhood. Also, a Summary of 
similar Proceedings, in vther Parts of the 
Country, to the Execution of Thistlewood 
und others, for High Treason, in 1820, 
By Alex. B. Richmond. 

Mr. Burridge (the latest anthor on the 
Origin and Prevention of Dry Rotin Ships) 
has another work in the press, describing 
a new Process for Tanning Leather, in a 
quarter of the usual time, without extra 
expense, either with or without Oak 
Bark. 

New Lanpvoan’s Tass, in two 
volumes, will be among tbe earliest of 
the ferthcoming literary boveliies. 

In the press, Waldamor; “ freely 
unnelated from the English of Walter 
Sudtt,” transinted from the German 
Sylvan Sketches, by the author of Flora 


Domestiva. Sve. 
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Commercial Report. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Francis Henry William Needham, of 
David-sireet, inthe County of Middlesex, 
Esq. for bis invention of an improved me- 
thod of casting steel.—7th October.—6 
months for inrolment. 

To Walter Foreman, Esq. of Bath, in the 
County of Somerset, Commander in our 
Royal Navy, for his invention of certain 
improvements in the construction of steam 
engines.— Ist October.—6 months. 

To Fredrick Benecke, of Deptford, inthe 
County of Kent, verdigris manufacturer, 
and Daniel Towers Shears, and James 
Henry Shears, of Fleet Market, in the 
City of London, coppersmiths, in conse- 
quence of a communication from a cer- 
tain foreigner for certain improvements 
in the making, preparing, or producing 
of spelter or zinc.—Tth October.—6 
months. 

To Pierre Alegre, of Kerez de la Frontera, 
in the Kingdom of Spain,engineer, now re- 
siding at Colet-place, Commercial-road, 
in the County of Middlesex, for his inven- 
tion of an improved and more economical 
method of generating steam applicable 
to steam engines, and other useful pur- 
poses—7th October.—2 montbs. 

To Humphry Jeffreys, of Park-street, 
in the City of Bristol, merchant, for his 
new invented improved flue or chimney 
for furnaces and other purposes.— 7th 
October.—-2 months. 

To Robert Dickerson, of Park-street, 
Southwark, in the County of Surry, Esq. 
for his new invented improvement or im- 
provements in the manufacture and con- 
struction of metal casks or barrels for the 
conveyance of goods and products, by sea 
or otherwise.—7th October —6 months, 

To Francis Richman, of Great Pultney- 
street, Golden Square, in the Couuty of 
Middlesex, carpenter, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the construction 
of fire escapes, parts of which said im- 
provements are likewise applicable to 
other purposes.—7 th October. —6 months, 

To Stephen Wilson, of Streatham in 
the County of Surry, Esq. in consequence 
of communications made to him by fo- 


reigners residing abroad, for certain im. 
provements in machinery for making 
velvets and other cut works.—Tih Octo. 
ber—4 months. 

To John Ham, of West Coker, in the 
County of Somerset, vinegar marker, for 
his new invented and improved process 
for manufacturing vinegar.—7th October, 
—4 months. 

To Matthew Bush of West Ham, in the 
County of Essex, calico printer, for his 
invention of certain improvements jn 
machinery, or apparatus for printing 
calicoes and other fabrics. —7th October, 
— 6 months. 

To John Shaw, of Milltown, in the 
Purish of Glossop, in the County of Derby, 
farmer, for his invention of transverse 
spring slides for trumpets, trombones, 
French horns, bugles, and every other 
musical instrument of the like nature,— 
7th October.—2 months, 

To John Thomas Hodgson, of William. 
street, in the parish of Lambeth, in the 
County of Surry, veterinarian, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the 
coustruction and manufacture of shoes or 
substitutes for shoes for horses and other 
cattle, and method of applying the same 
to the feet.—7th October.—6 months. 

To Philip Chell, of Earl’s-court, Ken- 
sington, in the County of Middlesex, Esq. 
for Lis invented improvements on machi- 
nery, for drawing, roving, and spinning 
flax, wool, waste silk, or other fibrous 
substances.—1 4th October.— 6 months. 

To John George Bodnier, of No. 59. 
Oxford-street, in Charlton-row, in the 
parish of Manchester, in the County of 
Lancaster, civil engineer, for his inven- 
tion and perfection of certain improve- 
ments in the machinery for cleaning, 
carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
of cotton and wool—1l4th October.—6 
months, 

To James Gum, of Hart-street, Gros- 
venor Square, in the County of Middlesex, 
coach-maker, for his invention of certain 
improvements on wheeled carriages.— 
14th October.—6 mouths. 


TT 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Corn-ExcHaxor, Mark-lane, London. 
Close of the Market, Oct. 25. 

Tue Waeart trade was heavy at the 
close of last ‘week, and there was this 
morning a good supply from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk, but the quality not generally 
dry in hand; very superior samples sold 
at barety last month’s prices, but in- 
ferior descriptions may be quoted Is. to 2s. 
per quarter lower, and very difficult to 
quit at that reduction. 

Barusy lust week remained without 


alteration from Monday :—fine Malting 
this morning, has commanded good 
prices ; but secondary and inferior sorts 
are very dull sale, and must be noted 
cheaper. 

Matt is also heavy sale and lower. 

Oats were in good supply last week, 
but without any variation in price—tbe 
sales this morning are by no means brisk, 
though no alteration in prices can be 
noted from our last. 

Brans, new and old, came te bane 








this morning more plentifully; the 
quality of the new, not very good— both 
sorts may be considered a trifle lower; 
many remain over unsold. 

Mares Peasuare Is. per quarter dearer. 

Waite Peas fully maintain last week’s 
quotation. 

Corron.—The Cotton market has in 
some measure recovered from the late 
depression ; the purchases were nearly 
1500 bags ; the greater proportion 
Surat Cotton; the otber sales were 
Bengals, Pernums, and a few Smyrna de- 
scriptions ; the market looked more firm, 
on account of the favourable reports from 
Liverpool, &c. 

Sugar.—Tbe Sugar market has been 
more steady this week than for some time 
preceding ; the purchases are more con- 
siderable, and rather higher prices have 
been obtained 

In Foreign Sugars very few purchases 
are reported. 

Correx.—-The public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off steadily; the 
British Plantation descriptions at rather 
higher prices; the Foreign rather heavy, 
and ashade lower ; St. Domingo 58s and 
59s.; Brazil 56s. 6d. and 57s,; Havan- 
nah 58s. ard 58s. 6d. 

Rom, Baanpy, and HoLLanps.—The 
inquiries after low Leewards continue 
considerable, and the market is firm, there 
is also a renewed demand for the finer 
descriptions of Jamaica Rum for home 
consumption. Brandy is steady, and in 
rather increasing demand ; housed 2s. 8d. 
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and 2s. %i. In Geneva there were no 
purchases reported. 

Ixpido.—The sale at the India House, 
is expected to finish on Monday ; the 
prices generally are 3ls. and 6d. per Ib. 
higher ; the whole is going off with much 
briskness. 

SILK.— The Silk sale has closed at 
the India House ; generally the prices 
were 20 to 25 per cent higher than the last 
sale ; there has been great briskness in 
the demand. 

Fauit.—The arrivals of new Malaga 
continue to be considerable, and the same 
anxiety is shown to force them off: on 
Wednesday there was a large purcel 
offered by public auction, also of new 
French Plums, Imperials, Prunes, Jordon 
and Shell Almonds, and Faro Figs; 
nearly the whole of which appeared to 
have been bought in. The chief demand 
at present (which is rather limited) is for 
common fruit. 

TaLLow.—There is little alteration in 
the prices of Tallow; the new may to- 
day be quoted 35s. 3d. and 35s. 6d. Ac- 
counts from Petersburgh, stating exten- 
sive purehases of Tallow, supposed to be 
for London, has damped the market ; 
the nearest price of new Tallow this 
day 35s. 

Torrentine.—About 2000 barrels 
rough have been taken by the trade at 

}3s. Spirits are dull. 

Rice.—The demand for rice continues ; 
white Bengal 14s. and 15s, a Carolina 31s. 
and 34s. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Faom SATURDAY, SEPT. 28, 1824, ro TUESDAY, OCT. 21, 1824, incLusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Samuel Twamley, Aston-road, near Birmingham, miller. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Appleton, C. Northampton, hosier. (Taylor, 
John-street, Bedford-row. 

Arcangelo, C. Gloncester-terrace, Bethnal- 
green, feather-merchant. (Fairthorne, Lofty, 
and Hicks, Coleman-street. 

Baildon, T. Dean-street, Soho, coffee-honse- 
keeper. (Jay and Byles, Gray's-inn-place. 
ll, J. Manchester, dealer in cotton twist. 
(Norris, John-street, Bed ford-row. 
urgess, T. Sittingbourne, Kent, banker. 
(Nelson, Essex-*treet , Strand. 

Burgess, G, and E., Maidstone and Sitting- 
bourne, millers. (Neleon, Essex-st. Strand. 
Byng, C. Acton-green, bookseller. (Brookes, 
Spur-street, Leicester square. 
Cooper, B. W. Wrexham, Denbighshire, spi- 
rit merchant. (Long and Austin, Gray’s-inn. 


Clayton, W. B. Manchester, baker and flour- 
dealer. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bed ford-row. 

Davies, 8. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road, dealer in drugs and chemist. (Fielder 
and Bartley, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Dunean, J. Teafalgar-square, Stepney, mer- 
chant. (Walker, Rankiv, and Richards, 
Basinghall-street. 

Edgington, T. Wells-atreet, Oxford-street, 
coach-inaker. (Bartlett and Beddome, Ni- 
cholas-lane. 

Emans, J. Ivy-laney bookseller and publisher. 
(Brough, Shoreditch. 

Eveleigh, F. and S. Union-street, Southwark, 
hat-manufacturers. (Clabon, Mark-lane. 
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Fairless, M. Bishop-Wearmouth (Blakiston, 

Sy mond's-ina, 

Goodenough, C. Fleet-street, baker, (Stevens, 
New-inn. 

Hanson, BR. B. Bediord, boot and shoe-maker. 
(Swain, Stevens, Maples, Pearse, and Huat, 
Frederick's piace, Old Jury. 

Helling, E. Bedford-street, Bedford-row, Hol- 
born, painter. (Collier, Birch, and Mar. 
chand, Carey-street, Lincoln's-inn-tieids. 

Harrison, B. and M. Sheffield, paper-manufae- 
turers. (Taylor, John-street, Bedfoid-row. 

Harrs, W. Monmouth, grocer. (Hurd and 
Johuson, Temple. 

Hyslop, J Ipawich, grocer. 

oward, Miacing-lane. 

Humphries,.J. Westbury, Wiitshire, wool- 
cone (Kgan and Waterman, Essex-street, 

\ 





(Jones and 


Hodgson, G, Liverpool, grocer. (Chester, 
Staple-ina. 

Lowmaa, J. G, Crawford-street, Marylebone, 
grocer. (Green and Arhurst, Sambrook- 
court, Basinghall-street. 

Loud, T., & Burgess, T., Sittingbonrne, Kent, 
bankers. (Wildes, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Mobley, J. Oxford, butcher. (Miller, Ely- 
place, Holborn, 

Martindale, B. jun. Gate-street, Linco]n‘s-inn- 
fields. (Ford, fosnen- siaete Westininster. 
Metcalf, F. Friday-street, wholesale linen- 

draper. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Millard, J. Cheapside, linen-draper. (Bailey, 
Addle-street, Aldermanbury. 

Nunn, R. Queen-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, (Swain, Stevens, Maples, Pearse, 
and Hunt, Frederick's-place, Old Jury. 

Pearson, C. Grosvenor- place, Southwark, 
grocer. (Draper, Walcot-place, Lambeth. 





Dividends. 





Peckham, H.C. Bashy-row, Kent, paper. 
manufacturer, (Courteen, Lothbury, 

Perkins, R. Penmain, Menythusloyn, Mon, 
imouthshire, coal-merchant, (Platt, New 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Plant, U. Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer. 
(Hostage, Notwich. 

Robson, G. Benwell, Northumberland, com- 
inon-brewer,. (Bell and Broderick, Bow. 
church-yatd, Cheapside, 

Salter, T. Mauchester, and Pearson, W..Lon. 
don, merchants. (Wills, Watson, Bower, 
and Willis, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbory, 

Smith, J. and F. Clement’s-lane, and 8S, 
Swithin's-lane, wine-merchauts.. (Hewits, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. 

Stickney, W. Welton, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 

H. T. Shaw, Ely-place, Holbora. 

Stubbs, J. Hadlow-street, Burton-crescent, 
wine-merchant. (Willett, Essex - street, 
strand, 

Thompson, M. Norfolk-street, Commercial. 
road, Middlesex, and Longridge, R. South. 
Shielda, paint and coloursmanufacturess. 
(Hodgson, Hatton-court, Threadneedle-ireet, 

Vincent, G. St. Margaret’s-hill, Southwark, 
jeweller. (Niblett, Cheapside. 

Waiker, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 
Wainwright, J. Manchester, merchant. 

(Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds. 

Wiikins, J, Warminster, Wiltshire, corn- 
factor. Helder, Clemeont’s-inn. 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thames street, 
wine and epirit-dealer. (Carlon, High-street, 
Mary-la-bonne. 

Waylett, J. N. Fish-strect hill and Crooked. 
lane, cordwainer. (Carter, Lord Mayor's 
Court-office, Royal Exchange, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ashton, W. jun. Canton-place, East India- 
road, under-writer, October 16. 

Ablett, J. Bucklersbury and Manchester, Fus- 
tian and Velveteen manufacturer, October 30. 

Atmore, C. Manchester, warehouse - man 
October 30. 

Brown, 3. and T. H. Scott, 8t. Mary-hill, 
merchants, October ¢3, 

Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, army- 
clothiers, November 2. 

Burbery, ‘f. Woolston, Warwickshire, grazier, 
October 26. 

Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger, October 26. 

Bory, B., J. Broadhurst, and J.and J. Wilson, 
Yorkshire, manufacturers of fancy cloths, 
November 2. 

Bates, W. Oldham, Lancashire, coiton-manu- 
facturer, November 9. 

Beams, H. Soidship-lane, Sydenham, Surrey, 
stock-broker, November 27. 

Boughton, A. Hungerstield, grocer, Nov. 2, 

Brown, C. Dandee, merchant and ship-owner, 
October 10. 

Burnett, A. Lisle-strect , Westminster, cabinet- 
maker, Nov. 6. 

Barrow, R. and T. Liverpool, corn-merchants, 
November 12. 

Clark, W. H. md R. Clanente, High Holborn, 
Linen-draper, October 30, 

Cort, R. Cotwcross-street, West Smithfield, 
currier, October 30, 

Carter, 8. Stratford, Essex, cheesemonger, 
@otober 30. 

Cazaley, W. Edgbaston, Warwickshire, dealer, 


November 9, 
Cuffey, JIL R ipowries, malister, Nov. 20. 
Crowther, W. Charies.et: cet, Middlesex Hos- 


pital, caach-maker, November 9. 
Chadwick, J. Holbora-bill, watch~maker. 
Dearmaa, R. Barnsley, and BR. Deannan, 

Pinder, Oaks, York« hire, October 30. 

Dore, F. Berkeley-squaie, auctioneer, Ort 30 
Dyson, B. Doncaster, dealer in corn, Nov 1. 
Dalmaine, G. Chandos-street, Covent-Garden, 

em broiderer, October 30. 

Dark, H. Bath, woolleadraper, November 3. 


Denham, «. R. 
October 30. 
Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper, 
Noveinber 9. 
Elliot, T. and S. Haslock, Northampton, 
boot-manufactareis, October 33. 
Eduby, T. Emberton, Buckinghamshire, lace- 
merchants, October 27. 
Elliott, T. and 8. Haslock, Northamptoa, shoe- 
manufacturers, November 13. 
French, J. Coventry and Edinburgh, ribaad 
manufacturer, October 28. 
Freethy, T. Acton, baker, October 23. 
Frost, T. Little Titchticld-street, eoach-mater, 
Oc: ober 23. 
Fox, S. Mosbrough, Eckington, Derbystire, 
scythe-manufacturer, November 8. 
Forbes, J. Oxford-street, chymist, October 23. 
Felton, R. Lawrence, Highbury House, bo,- 
merchant, Noveinber 6, 
Frears, E. Birmingham, merchant, Nov. 5. 
Fearman, W. New Bond-stieet, bookseller, 
November 6, 
Grimshaw, R. Goston, and J. Grimshaw, 
Manchester, mercbants, November 8. 
Greev, G. York-street, Covent Gardeu, draper, 
October 37. 
Grierson, A Dudley, Worcestershire, draper, 
November 8. 
Greig, W. City-road, upholsterer, Nov. 9. 
Humphreys - and W. Lacon, Liverpool, 
iron-merchants, October 2i. 
Hould, 8. Laytonstone, butcher, October 23. 
Hoult, L. Norwich, iron-founder, Nov. |. 
Hodson, T. Lower Pillertoh, Warwickshire, 
weaver and farmer, November 3. 
Home, T. Bishop's Castle, Shropshire, mercer, 
N«ivember @. 
Hickman,, W. and D. Timothy, Leicester- 
‘square, hosiers, October 23, 
Johnson, B. Cherry Trees, Worcestershire, 
farmer, Ootiber 30. 
Johason, B,.Sambeorn, Warwickshire, farme', 
October 30. 
Langheoru, H..and W, Beaiisferd, Nuck!lers- 
bury, merchants, October $0. 


Fetter-lane, ironmonger, 
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Lamncy, J. Foston Mills, Yorkshire, corn- 
factor, November 8. 

Laycock, T, Minories, slopseller, Nov. 13. 

Middleton, I. T. Stone, Staffordshire, coach- 
proprietor, October 25. 

Mogford, H. Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor, 
October 23. 

Newsam, W. Dunster-Court, Mincing-lane, 
merchant, October 30. 

Nuoreley, S. Cransley, Northamptonshire, 
beast-jobber, November 4. 

Nield, J. Midgehill, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
clotbier, November 6, 

Natman, J. West Drayton, Middlesex, vint- 
ner, October 30. 

ODrien, J. Broad-street-buildings, merchant, 
October 30. 

Parker, J. L. and J. G. and T. Roberts, Birchin- 
lane, merchants, October 19, 

Palyart, J. London-street, Fenchurch-street, 
merchants, October 30, 

Present, M. W. St. Jaynes’s-walk, Clerken- 
well, table cover manufacturer, October 23, 

Pallam, R. Leeds, merchant, November 9. 

Palling, W. Old Sonthsea House, Broad-stieet, 

merchant, October 380, 

Pratt, R. Archer-street, Wostminster, iron- 
founder, November 2, 

Prichard, R. Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 
dressing-case manufacturer, October So. 

Paton, A. Felling-shore, Durham, ship-builder, 
November 16, 

Rus-ell, H. and R. Broce, St. Martin’s-lane. 

Righton, J. Bristol, haberdasher, Oct. 21. 

Roxe, T. Regent-street, Pall-mall, wine-mer- 
chant, October 30. 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, merchant, 
November 6. 

Rooker, F. and J. Watt, Preston, Manchester, 
eotton-mannfacturers, Noveinber 9. 

Ring, S. Bristol, glass and china seller, 
November 11. 

Rickards, J. Newmarket, innholder, Nov. 16. 


Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, coal-dealer, 

Shepheard, W. Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
money-scrivener, October 13. 

Balter, J. and J. 3. Foster, Kingston, Surrey, 
brewers, October 23. 

Sidebottom, W. Stayley-bridge, Lanenshire, 
cotton-spinners, October 25. 

Sidford, G. Bath, common carrier, October 29, 

Sloggett, J. jun. Bath, hosier, October 25 

Shepheard, W. Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
money-scrivener, October 30. 

Starie, T. King-street, Seven Dials, stove- 
grate mannfacturer, November 2. 

Seaton, R.and J.J... and T. Foster, Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshive, bankers, November &. 

Smith, A. Lime-street Square, merebant, 
November 6. 

Sharpers, R. Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
dealer in china, November 9. 

Tye, K, Sibton, Suffolk, farmer, October 24. 

Taylor, H. Sidney-place, Comimercial-road, 
master-mariner, October 23. 

Taylor, J. Leominster, skinner, October @7. 

Turner, C. J. Winchester House, Broad-street, 
Insurance-broker, October 30. 

Taunton, W. D. Essex-street, Strand, money- 
scrivener, November 13. 

Troward, R. J, Cuper’s-bridge, Burrey, soap- 
manufacturer, October 30. 

Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler, Nov. 1. 

Thick, C. Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, maltster, 
November 11. 

Trewent, W. Pembroke, draper, Nov. 6. 

Ubadell, C. Warminster, Wiltshire, linen- 
draper, October 30. 

Wade, W. Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
carpenter, October 16. 

W hue, T. Bicklow, Warwickshire, innholder, 
October 26. 

Whitingion, H. Manchester, silk-manufac- 
turer, November 8. 

Young, J. and J. Thornton, Bristol, woollen- 
drapers, October 23. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 2. The lady of William Bolland, Esq. at 
Fetcham, of a son. 

4. The lady of the Rev. John West, Hunts- 
pill, Somersetshire, of a daughter. 

4. The lady of J. K. Fisher, Esq. Smyrna, ofa 
dang hter. 

5. The lady of Mr. Serjeant Fean, at Cam- 
bridge, of a daughter. 

6, Mrs, Whitehurst, Havering Bower, Essex, 
of ason. 

7. The lady of William Prescott, Esq. at 
Clapham, of a son. 

8 The lady of George Hurst, Esq. of Red 
Lion square, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of Alderman Gairatt, of Kings- 
ton, of a son. 

11. The lady of the Rev. Charles Spencer, at 
Wheatlield, Oxon, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of J, A. F, Simpkinson, Berks, 
of a daughter. 

13. The hady of Joseph Kay, Esq. Royal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich, of a daughter, 

14. The lady of James Langdale, Esq, La- 
vender-hill, Surrey, of a daughter, 

16. The lady of the Rear Admiral Harvey, 
C.D. Walmer, Kent, of a daughter, 

18. The lady of E. HM. Desvignes, Exg. Hunter - 
street, Branstrick-square, of a daughter. 

18. The lady of John Campbell, Esq. New 
street, Spring-gardeus, of a son. 

is. The lady of James Webster, Esq. West 
Ham, of a daughtes. 

20. The lady of John Lawrie, Esq. Camber- 
well, of a.son. 


MARRIAGES. 
Oct. 1. Mr. W. Wood, Hich-street, Borough, 
to Miss M. Ponder, eldest daughter of §&. 
Poauder, Esq. Crown-row, Walworth. 


2. J. Harris, Exq. of Walworth, to Maria’ 
second daughter of Thos. Kdgley, Esq. of 
Essex-wharf, Strand. 

4. Abel Peyton, Esq. of Birmingham, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of Timothy Cobb, 
Exq, Banbury. 

6. Charles Smith, Esq. of Merton Abbey, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Thos. 
Lancaster, of Merton Abbey. 

8 Wm. Luddington, Exq. of Vernlam-bnild- 
ings, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of E. Lee, Esq. of Verulain-buildings. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 1. De. John Davis, of Clapham. 

2. Robert Baxter, Esy. of (ueen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

2. John Brooks, Esq. of Chancety-lane. 

5..The Rev. Henry Patteson, Suffolk, 

7. Kbenezer Fielder, Keg. purser to his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tees, by falling over buard at New 
Zealand Harbour. 

7. Rev. Thos. Roberts, of St. Peter's, Cornhill. 

8. James Brumhead, Ey. collector of excise 
at Mile End. 

11. Rev. Stephen White, LL.D. Caster, 
ieeecbhecunala 

13. Mr. S. White, of the Consnl Office, Bank 
of England. 

13. Margaret, the wife of H. Clarke, Bag. of 
Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 

16. Jane, widow of John Wing, Esq. Thorn- 
ton Abbey. 

18. Mere. 8. Towle,of Newington-place, Ken- 
nington. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of September, to the 25th Oct, jay 


: : 














Bank Pr, C.)3 Pr. C.}34 Pr, C {34 Pr.C.) N4Pr.C. Long India {India | Ex. |p, sols 
tock. Red. } Cons. Sons. ed. Aun. Annuities. Stock. | Bds. | Bills, lfor een 
1064 @ 83 84p [45 48p.955 
— 85p 4 45p'vay | 
{1063 8486p [45 43/994 ; 
106 3 8075p [43 46pj954 4 
106 80 Sip |44 46pi054 | 
106 R3 S6p 148 45piesg | | 
1064 290 83 S6p 46 dypi59} } 
1064 87 86p is 50) las i 
LoG¢ ' 87p 18 5Op|953 2 | 
ad S7p is 51 p|96 5 
10697; , 87 S8p 8 50; 954 : 
1074 ’ 89 S2p [50 S2pies, 2 | 
101 Lea 93 DOp [53 Spi9sz | 
10] 107 9) OST p [49 52p 96 ' 
101 107484 93 94p [53 Sipigaa f | 
lO1gtg =| 107484 2904 195 93p |5lp — jon} i 
15/233,43 10192 |107 254 95 97p |54 Foplvel | 
16 eas at 102513 | 10531 291 290 196 90p [51 54plyes | 
Holliday 
234, 3 101483 10847 2904 98 100p}52 H5pf9se 3 | 
20/2333 4 1Olg2 long 90 101 p}53 L6p6, 4 | 
21/2339 4 10142 = [108 4 2904 $ |100 Jo2|54 S6pl969 | | 
»9) 234: 33 95 1024 102 1% {lon 4° 2004 102 100/54 S6p|968 4 
9 102 1014 1984 23 1-16 100 101/55 56p\964 , 
25\2344 = 195 1013 toot f 123 4 1n0 ~— 57pl%§ 
| 





All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 
Jame? WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of Sept., to the 19th of October, 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Hollorn. 
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rhe quantity of Rain fallen in the month of Sept., was 3 inch. and 77 100ths. 


> ackell and Arrrowsmuth, Jobuson's-court, Fleet-street. 


